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NOMINATION OF HILLARY R. CLINTON TO BE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. John F. Kerry (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Dodd, Feingold, Boxer, Nelson, Menen- 
dez, Cardin, Casey, Webb, Lugar, Corker, Voinovich, Murkowski, 
DeMint, Isakson, Vitter, and Barrasso. 

Also Present: Senator Schumer and Senator Shaheen. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KERRY, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

The Chairman. Well, good morning, everyone. We welcome you 
all here. We’re delighted to welcome Senator Clinton, Secretary of 
State-designate. 

I think every member of the committee believes very strongly 
that, in Senator Clinton, we have a nominee who is extraordinarily 
capable and smart, an individual with the global stature and influ- 
ence to help shape events. She will take office on a first-name basis 
with numerous heads of state, but also with billions of people in 
every corner of the globe, those billions of people that the Obama 
administration hopes to reach, inspire, and influence. Her presence 
overseas will send a strong signal immediately that America is 
back. 

This morning, we look forward to a good, healthy dialogue; and, 
over the coming years, we particularly look forward to a strong, 
close, cooperative working relationship. 

This is a historic moment for this committee. For the first time 
in American history, one of our Members will be sworn in as Presi- 
dent, and another one as Vice President. Before any of the newer 
members of our committee get too excited about future prospects, 
let Dick Lugar, Chris Dodd, and myself, and perhaps even Hillary 
will join in this, in saying, “Trust us, it ain’t automatic.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

For me, it is a particularly special and personal privilege to be 
sitting here, having testified before Chairman Fulbright, in 1971, 
and having worked closely with the chairmen since who have set 
a strong example for this committee’s ability to contribute to our 
security. 


( 1 ) 
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And this morning we should remember one chairman, in par- 
ticular. Last week, Dick, Chris, Sheldon, and I attended memorial 
services for Claiborne Pell in Rhode Island. President Clinton, who 
first met Chairman Pell when he was a college student interning 
on this committee, spoke movingly at the funeral. And today, I 
know we all join together in expressing our gratitude for Chairman 
Pell’s exemplary service. His commitment to bipartisanship and 
multilateralism remains the guideposts by which this committee 
will continue its efforts. 

I’m privileged also to follow in the more recent footsteps of two 
respected chairmen and good friends. Vice President-elect Biden 
and I first ran for office together in 1972. We grew up together in 
politics. I know Joe and his family well, as many of the members 
of this committee do. I value his friendship, and the country will 
come to value the wisdom and strength which he brings to the vice- 
presidency. The committee is grateful for his leadership. 

I also have the good fortune, as chairman, to have beside me, as 
ranking member, the senior-most Republican in the Senate, a 
Nobel Peace Prize nominee for his groundbreaking nonproliferation 
work, and a trusted, thoughtful voice in our national security 
dialogue. 

Senator Lugar, I look forward to working with you in the same 
cooperative way that Senator Biden did, and others have in the 
past, and I know that that will characterize the work of this com- 
mittee as we go forward and I could not have a better partner, and 
I thank you for that. 

If we do our job correctly as we begin a new Presidency and a 
new Congress, we stand on the brink of a new era of American 
diplomacy, with great potential for significant, if not transfor- 
mational, steps forward across the globe. And I look forward to 
working with Secretary Clinton to seize that potential. 

In the last 7 years, we have spent the treasure of our Nation — 
young American soldiers, first and foremost, and billions of dol- 
lars — to fight terrorism; and yet, grave questions remain as to 
whether or not we have chosen our battles correctly, pursued the 
right strategy, defined the right goals. That we are engaged in 
fighting a global insurgency is beyond doubt, but our task is to de- 
fine the method and means of our response more effectively, and 
no challenge will be greater in the days ahead than to get this 
right. 

Pakistan and Afghanistan are definitively the front line of our 
global counterterrorism efforts. Having visited, several times re- 
cently, it is clear that no amount of additional troops will succeed, 
absent the effective instruments of a functioning state. We face a 
gargantuan task, and, to be successful, I believe we must funda- 
mentally redefine our approach. 

We went into Afghanistan to deny al-Qaeda sanctuary. Our goals 
must be defined by our original mission, by the regional security 
context, and by the tribal, decentralized nature of Afghan society. 
I’m eager to hear Senator Clinton’s thoughts on the road ahead in 
Afghanistan. 

Nor should anyone believe that Iraq is a completed task. Despite 
the Status of Forces Agreement that sets out a schedule for reduc- 
tion of United States forces, Sunni and Shia tensions, the unre- 
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solved status of Kirkuk, the distribution of oil revenues, and set- 
backs to political reconciliation, each threaten to upend our fragile 
progress, and they will require active diplomatic engagement by 
Secretary of State Clinton and the rest of the Obama administra- 
tion with Iraq’s Government, and particularly with its neighbors. 

Iraq, as well as Iran, Syria, the West Bank, and Gaza, all require 
an approach that recognizes the interconnectedness of each of these 
challenges. We look forward to working with the administration 
and with Secretary Clinton on a significantly expanded and vig- 
orous diplomatic effort. 

In the age of catastrophic terrorism, it is also urgent — and I 
know Senator Lugar joins me in expressing this — urgent that we 
restore America’s leadership on nonproliferation. Whatever our dif- 
ferences, we must reengage with Russia on nuclear security — spe- 
cifically, the START Treaty. It is my hope that we will embrace 
deep, reciprocal cuts in our nuclear arsenals, and I’m eager to hear 
Senator Clinton’s thoughts on this matter. 

Consistent with our security needs, I believe we should set a goal 
of no more than 1,000 deployed warheads; and that goal should be 
just a beginning. We should also lay the groundwork for ratifica- 
tion of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

The last 8 years have resulted in increased suspicion of our 
motives abroad, especially in the Muslim world, where we must do 
much more to reduce the prevalent and costly perception of an 
assault on Islam. It is vital that we redouble our efforts to find 
common ground, including through interfaith dialogue. 

We must integrate all of the disparate elements of our national 
power into a single unified effort. And I agree with Secretary Gates 
that we need a State Department with more resources and greater 
capacity to deal with 21st century challenges in conflict zones and 
in weak and failing states. 

I was heartened to hear Senator Clinton signal her desire to 
radically improve our diplomatic capacity and finally give the State 
Department the tools it needs to put civilian functions back in civil- 
ian hands, and she can count on our support in that effort. She can 
also count on our support in efforts to reengage with Latin America 
and recognize how crucial renewed and expanded relationships 
with Russia and China are to our overall goals. 

I believe. Madam Secretary-designate, that China offers us ex- 
tremely important opportunities for a more productive partnership, 
and we need to approach that relationship with greater respect for, 
and understanding of, our common interests. 

Before turning to Senator Lugar, let me just say one thing about 
global climate change. Many today do not see global climate change 
as a national security threat. But it is; profoundly so. And the con- 
sequences of our inaction grow more serious by the day. In Copen- 
hagen, this December, we have a chance to forge a treaty that 
would profoundly affect the conditions of life on our planet itself. 
The resounding message from the recent Climate Change Con- 
ference in Poland was that the global community is looking, over- 
whelmingly, to our leadership. This committee will be deeply 
involved in crafting a solution that the world can agree to and that 
the Senate can ratify. And as we proceed, the lesson of Kyoto must 
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remain clear in our minds: all countries must be part of the 
solution. 

Each of these challenges present major opportunities for a new 
administration and for a new Secretary of State. After the polariza- 
tion of the last 8 years, diplomacy must be directed domestically, 
as well. Senator Clinton’s record in the Senate shows her to be an 
alliance builder in the finest traditions of this body. She has 
repeatedly sought out the best people, the best ideas, and the com- 
mon ground upon which solutions could be found. 

While the committee still has some questions with respect to the 
fundraising activities of the Clinton Foundation, I’m pleased that 
Senator Clinton will have an opportunity today to address them 
beyond the ways, in-depth, that they have already been addressed. 
I understand that Senator Lugar will be speaking to this issue in 
greater detail, and we look forward to hearing the Senator’s 
responses. 

Let me just say, personally, that, in the year 2000, I had the 
privilege of joining the then-First Lady and her husband on the 
first visit by an American President to Vietnam after the normal- 
ization of relations. I have seen Senator Clinton’s diplomatic acu- 
men up close. I saw her immense curiosity, her quick and impres- 
sive grasp of detail, and her authoritative approach, all of which 
will serve her well in this new undertaking. 

Hillary Clinton has shown the intelligence to navigate the com- 
plex issues that we face, the toughness and the tireless work ethic 
that this job will require, the stature to project America’s world 
leadership, and the alliance-building, at home and abroad, that will 
be vital to our success in the years ahead. As Senator, Hillary has 
earned the respect of her colleagues — Democrat and Republican 
alike — and we are honored to welcome her here today to our com- 
mittee for confirmation as America’s next Secretary of State. 

Senator Lugar. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA 

Senator Lugar. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you on taking the 
gavel. We wish you every success, and we appreciate the very gra- 
cious comments you have made about previous chairmen. And I 
join you especially in your tribute to our former colleague. Senator 
Pell, and the life we celebrated together last week. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome Senator Hillary Clinton to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Those of you who have served with 
her during the past 8 years can attest to her impressive skills, her 
compassion, her collegiality. I’ve enjoyed the opportunity to work 
with her in the Senate, and I look forward to the prospect of much 
more frequent collaboration when she is Secretary of State. 

I also want to congratulate Senator Kerry on the assumption of 
chairmanship of this committee. My first hearing as chairman of 
the committee, in 1985, was one of the proudest moments of my 
career, and I’m sure Senator Kerry is feeling the gravity, as well 
as the joy, of this historic occasion. And I want to thank him and 
his staff for their great assistance during the last several weeks. 
It’s been a pleasure to work with them. I look forward to all that 
we can achieve together under Senator Kerry’s chairmanship. 
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I have frequently said the foremost criteria for selection of a na- 
tional security Cabinet official should be whether the nominee is a 
big-leaguer who has achieved extraordinary accomplishments, is 
well known to the world, understands both process and policy, and 
can command global respect. In Senator Clinton, President-elect 
Obama has boldly chosen the epitome of a big-leaguer. Her quali- 
fications for the post are remarkable. Her presence at the helm of 
the State Department could open unique opportunities for United 
States diplomacy and can bolster efforts to improve foreign atti- 
tudes toward the United States. She has a longstanding relation- 
ship with many world leaders that could be put to great use in the 
service of our country. Her time in the Senate has given her a deep 
understanding of how United States foreign policy can be enriched 
by establishing a closer relationship between the executive and leg- 
islative branches. She is fully prepared to engage the world on 
myriad of issues that urgently require attention. 

During the last 6 years, this committee has held more hearings 
than any other committee in the Senate, and we have tried to come 
to grips with issues involving Iraq, Afghanistan, Iran, North Korea, 
Russia, the Middle East peace process, Africa, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the NATO alliance, nonproliferation, foreign assistance 
reform, the State Department budget, and numerous other prior- 
ities. All of these challenges will continue to occupy Senator Clin- 
ton as Secretary of State. 

I would highlight several other points to which I hope the Sec- 
retary will give very high priority in addition to the ongoing crises 
that will press for her attention. 

First, it is vital that the START Treaty with Russia be renewed. 
When the Senate gave its consent to ratification of the Moscow 
Treaty in 2002, it did so knowing that the United States could rely 
on the START Treaty’s verification regime. It provides important 
assurances to both sides. At the time, this committee was assured 
that extension of START was a very high priority. Unfortunately, 
little progress has been made and the treaty will expire in 11 
months. In other words, the conceptual underpinning of our stra- 
tegic relationship with Russia depends upon something that is 
about to expire. Such an outcome will be seen as weakening the 
international nonproliferation regime. 

Second, energy security must be given a much higher priority in 
our diplomacy. Earlier this month, Russian President Vladimir 
Putin ordered a cutoff — or, rather. Prime Minister Vladimir Putin 
ordered a cutoff in natural gas supplies that struck allies across 
Europe, and this dispute is only the most recent example of how 
energy vulnerability constrains our foreign policy options around 
the world, limiting effectiveness in some cases, and forcing our 
hand in others. I look forward to supporting President-elect Obama 
in taking the necessary steps to dramatically reduce our domestic 
dependence on oil. Yet, domestic reform alone will not be sufficient 
to meet the global threats to our national security, our economic 
health, or climate change. In my judgment, energy security must 
be at the top of our agenda with nearly every country. Progress will 
require personal engagement by the Secretary of State. 

Third, eradicating global hunger must be embraced as both a 
humanitarian and national security imperative. Precipitous food 
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price increases that occurred in 2007 and 2008 created havoc in 
many parts of the world, causing riots in some 19 countries, and 
plunging an additional 75 million people into poverty and increased 
vulnerability to malnourishment. Nearly 1 billion people are pres- 
ently food-insecure. It is predicted the world’s population will grow 
to such an extent that, by 2050, current food production will need 
to double in order to meet demand. There is no reason why people 
should be hungry when we have the knowledge, the technology, 
and the resources to make everyone food-secure. The United States 
is uniquely situated to help the world feed itself and has the oppor- 
tunities to recast its image by making the eradication of hunger a 
centerpiece of United States foreign policy. 

Now, with these issues in mind, it is especially important we 
move forward with Senator Clinton’s nomination. President-elect 
Obama has expressed his confidence in her, and he deserves to 
have the Secretary of State in place at the earliest opportunity. 

The main issue related to Senator Clinton’s nomination that has 
occupied the committee has been the review of how her service as 
Secretary of State can be reconciled with the sweeping global 
activities of President Bill Clinton and the Clinton Foundation. To 
this end, the Obama transition and the Clinton Foundation com- 
pleted a memorandum of understanding outlining steps designed to 
minimize potential conflicts of interest. I share the President-elect’s 
view that the activities of the Clinton Foundation, and President 
Clinton himself, should not be a barrier to Senator Clinton’s serv- 
ice, but I also share the view implicitly recognized by the memo- 
randum of understanding that the work of the Clinton Foundation 
is a unique complication that will have to be managed with great 
care and transparency. 

The core of the problem is that foreign governments and entities 
may perceive the Clinton Foundation as a means to gain favor with 
the Secretary of State. Although neither Senator Clinton nor Presi- 
dent Clinton has a personal financial stake in the Foundation, 
obviously its work benefits their legacy and their public service 
priorities. 

There is nothing wrong with this, and President Clinton is de- 
servedly proud of the Clinton Foundation’s good work in addressing 
HIV/AIDS, global poverty, climate change, and other pressing prob- 
lems. But the Clinton Foundation exists as a temptation for any 
foreign entity or government that believes it could curry favor 
through a donation. It also sets up potential perception problems 
with any action taken by the Secretary of State in relation to for- 
eign givers or their countries. 

The nature of the Secretary of State post makes recusal from 
specific policy decisions almost impossible, since even localized U.S. 
foreign policy activities can ripple across countries and continents. 
Every new foreign donation that is accepted by the Foundation 
comes with the risk it will be connected in the global media to a 
proximate State Department policy or decision. Foreign perceptions 
are incredibly important to United States foreign policy, and mis- 
taken impressions or suspicions can deeply affect the actions of for- 
eign governments toward the United States. Moreover, we do not 
want our own government’s deliberations distracted by avoidable 
controversies played out in the media. 
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The bottom line is that even well-intentioned foreign donations 
carry risk for United States foreign policy. The only certain way to 
eliminate this risk going forward is for the Clinton Foundation to 
forswear new foreign contributions when Senator Clinton becomes 
Secretary of State. I recommend this straightforward approach as 
the course most likely to avoid pitfalls that could disrupt United 
States foreign policy or inhibit Senator Clinton’s own activities as 
Secretary of State. 

Alternatively, the Clinton Foundation and the Obama transition 
have worked in good faith to construct a more complex approach 
based on disclosure and ethics reviews that would allow the Foun- 
dation the prospect of continuing to accept foreign donations 
deemed not to have the appearance of a conflict of interest. The 
agreement requires, among other measures, the disclosure of all 
Foundation donors up to this point; an annual disclosure of dona- 
tions going forward; and a State Department ethics review process 
that would evaluate proposed donations from foreign governments 
and governmental entitles. All of these are positive steps, but we 
should be clear that this agreement is a beginning and not an end. 
It is not a guarantee against conflict of interest or its appearance. 
And for the agreement to succeed, the parties must make the integ- 
rity of United States foreign policy their first principle of imple- 
mentation. 

For this reason, the requirements for transparency and the 
memorandum of understanding should be considered a minimum 
standard. I am hopeful the Clinton Foundation and the Obama 
administration will go further to ensure that the vital business of 
United States foreign policy upon which the security of our country 
rests is not encumbered by perceptions arising from donations to 
the Foundation. If there is a slightest doubt about the appearance 
that a donation might create, the Foundation should not take that 
donation. If there are issues about how a donation should be dis- 
closed, the issue should be resolved by disclosing the donation 
sooner and with as much specificity as possible. 

Operational inconveniences for the Foundation or a reduction in 
some types of donations that have been accepted in the past are 
small prices to pay when balanced against the serious business of 
United States foreign policy that affects the security of every Amer- 
ican. 

With this in mind, I have suggested several additional trans- 
parency measures that could be embraced by the Clinton Founda- 
tion and the Obama administration, going forward. 

Because time is limited, I will not discuss each one explicitly 
now, but I have provided a background sheet — Attachment A — that 
outlines these measures. And my understanding is the Clinton 
Foundation has already accepted the fourth item listed. The will- 
ingness of all parties to voluntarily implement these additions 
would strengthen the commitment to transparency and at least 
partially mitigate the risks inherent in foreign contributions. 

I believe that every member of this committee will seek ways to 
support Senator Clinton’s work as Secretary of State. I am certain 
every member wants her to succeed. We have the opportunity, 
through the leadership of President-elect Obama and Senator Clin- 
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ton, to establish a new foreign policy path that will greatly benefit 
security and prosperity of the United States. 

And I look forward to our discussion with our esteemed colleague 
today. I applaud her willingness to take on the role of Secretary of 
State at a very difficult moment in history. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Lugar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Richard G. Lugar, U.S. Senator From Indiana 

It is a pleasure to welcome Senator Clinton to the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Those of us who have served with her during the past 8 years can attest to her im- 
pressive skills, her compassion, and her collegiality. I have enjoyed the opportunity 
to work with her in the Senate, and I look forward to the prospect of much more 
frequent collaboration when she is Secretary of State. 

I also want to congratulate Senator Kerry on assuming the chairmanship of our 
committee. My first hearing as chairman of this committee in 1986 was one of the 
proudest moments of my career, and I am sure Senator Kerry is feeling the gravity 
of this historic occasion. I want to thank him and his staff for their graciousness 
during the last several weeks. It has been a pleasure to work with them, and I look 
forward to all that we can achieve together under Senator Kerry’s chairmanship. 

I have frequently said that the foremost criteria for selecting a national security 
Cabinet official should be whether the nominee is a “big-leaguer” who has achieved 
extraordinary accomplishments, is well known to the world, understands both proc- 
ess and policy, and can command global respect. In Senator Clinton, President-elect 
Obama has boldly chosen the epitome of a big-leaguer. Her qualifications for this 
post are remarkable. Her presence at the helm of the State Department could open 
unique opportunities for U.S. diplomacy and could bolster efforts to improve foreign 
attitudes toward the United States. She has longstanding relationships with many 
world leaders that could be put to great use in the service of our country. Her time 
in the Senate has given her a deep understanding of how U.S. foreign policy can 
be enriched by establishing a closer relationship between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. She is fully prepared to engage the world on myriad issues that 
urgently require attention. 

During the last 6 years, this committee has held more hearings than any other 
committee in the Senate, as we have tried to come to grips with issues involving 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Iran, North Korea, Russia, the Middle East peace process, Africa, 
the Western Hemisphere, the NATO alliance, nonproliferation, foreign assistance 
reform, the State Department budget, and numerous other priorities. All of these 
challenges will continue to occupy Senator Clinton as Secretary of State. I would 
highlight several other points to which I hope the Secretary will give very high pri- 
ority in addition to ongoing crises that will press for her attention. 

First, it is vital that the START Treaty with Russia be renewed. When the Senate 
gave its consent to ratification to the Moscow Treaty in 2002, it did so knowing that 
the U.S. could rely on the START Treaty’s verification regime. It provides important 
assurances to both sides. At the time, this committee was assured that extension 
of START was a very high priority. Unfortunately, little progress has been made 
and it will expire in 11 months. In other words, the conceptual underpinning of our 
strategic relationship with Russia depends upon something that is about to expire. 
Such an outcome will be seen as weakening the international nonproliferation 
regime. 

Second, energy security must be given a much higher priority in our diplomacy. 
Earlier this month Russian Prime Minister Vladimir Putin ordered a cutoff in nat- 
ural gas supplies that struck allies across Europe. This dispute is only the most 
recent example of how energy vulnerability constrains our foreign policy options 
around the world, limiting effectiveness in some cases and forcing our hand in 
others. I look forward to supporting President-elect Obama in taking the necessary 
steps to dramatically reduce our domestic dependence on oil. Yet domestic reform 
alone will not be sufficient to meet the global threats to our national security, eco- 
nomic health, and climate. In my judgment, energy security must be at the top of 
our agenda with nearly every country. Progress will require personal engagement 
by the Secretary of State. 

Third, eradicating global hunger must be embraced as both a humanitarian and 
national security imperative. Precipitous food price increases that occurred in 2007 
and 2008 created havoc in many parts of the world, causing riots in some 19 coun- 
tries, and plunging an additional 75 million people into poverty and increased vul- 
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nerability to malnourishment. Nearly 1 billion people are presently food-insecure. It 
is predicted that the world’s population will grow to such an extent that by 2050, 
current food production will need to double in order to meet demand. There is no 
reason why people should be hungry when we have the knowledge, technology, and 
resources to make everyone food-secure. The United States is uniquely situated to 
help the world feed itself, and has the opportunity to recast its image by making 
the eradication of hunger a centerpiece of U.S. foreign policy. 

With all these issues in mind, it is especially important that we move forward 
with Senator Clinton’s nomination. President-elect Obama has expressed his con- 
fidence in her, and he deserves to have his Secretary of State in place at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The main issue related to Senator Clinton’s nomination that has occupied the 
committee has been a review of how her service as Secretary of State can he rec- 
onciled with the sweeping global activities of President Bill Clinton and the Clinton 
Foundation. To this end, the Obama Transition and the Clinton Foundation com- 
pleted a Memorandum of Understanding outlining steps designed to minimize 
potential conflicts of interest. 

I share the President-elect’s view that the activities of the Clinton Foundation and 
President Clinton himself should not be a barrier to Senator Clinton’s service. But 
I also share the view, implicitly recognized by the Memorandum of Understanding, 
that the work of the Clinton Foundation is a unique complication that will have to 
be managed with great care and transparency. 

The core of the problem is that foreign governments and entities may perceive the 
Clinton Foundation as a means to gain favor with the Secretary of State. Although 
neither Senator Clinton, nor President Clinton has a personal financial stake in the 
Foundation, obviously its work benefits their legacy and their public service prior- 
ities. There is nothing wrong with this, and President Clinton is deservedly proud 
of the Clinton Foundation’s good work in addressing HIV/AIDs, global poverty, cli- 
mate change, and other pressing problems. 

But the Clinton Foundation exists as a temptation for any foreign entity or gov- 
ernment that believes it could curry favor through a donation. It also sets up poten- 
tial perception problems with any action taken by the Secretary of State in relation 
to foreign givers or their countries. The nature of the Secretary of State post makes 
recusal from specific policy decisions almost impossible, since even localized U.S. 
foreign policy activities can ripple across countries and continents. Every new for- 
eign donation that is accepted by the Foundation comes with the risk that it will 
be connected in the global media to a proximate State Department policy or deci- 
sion. Foreign perceptions are incredibly important to U.S. foreign policy, and mis- 
taken impressions or suspicions can deeply affect the actions of foreign governments 
toward the United States. Moreover, we do not want our own government’s delibera- 
tions distracted by avoidable controversies played out in the media. The bottom line 
is that even well-intentioned foreign donations carry risks for U.S. foreign policy. 

The only certain way to eliminate this risk going forward is for the Clinton Foun- 
dation to forswear new foreign contributions when Senator Clinton becomes Sec- 
retary of State. I recommend this straightforward approach as the course most 
likely to avoid pitfalls that could disrupt U.S. foreign policy or inhibit Senator Clin- 
ton’s own activities as Secretary of State. 

Alternatively, the Clinton Foundation and the Obama Transition have worked in 
good faith to construct a more complex approach based on disclosure and ethics 
reviews that will allow the Foundation the prospect of continuing to accept foreign 
donations deemed not to have the appearance of a conflict of interest. The agree- 
ment requires, among other measures, the disclosure of all Foundation donors up 
to this point, an annual disclosure of donations going forward, and a State Depart- 
ment ethics review process that would evaluate proposed donations from foreign 
governments and government entities. 

All of these are positive steps. But we should be clear that this agreement is a 
beginning, not an end. It is not a guarantee against conflict of interest or its appear- 
ance. For the agreement to succeed, the parties must make the integrity of U.S. for- 
eign policy their first principle of implementation. For this reason, the requirements 
for transparency in the MOU should be considered a minimum standard. 

I am hopeful that the Clinton Foundation and the Obama administration will go 
further to ensure that the vital business of U.S. foreign policy upon which the secu- 
rity of our country rests, is not encumbered by perceptions arising from donations 
to the Foundation. If there is the slightest doubt about the appearance that a dona- 
tion might create, the Foundation should not take it. If there are issues about how 
a donation should be disclosed, the issues should be resolved by disclosing the dona- 
tion sooner and with as much specificity as possible. Operational inconveniences for 
the Foundation or a reduction in some types of donations that have been accepted 
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in the past are small prices to pay when balanced against the serious business of 
U.S. foreign policy that affects the security of every American. 

With this in mind, I have suggested several additional transparency measures 
that could be embraced by the Clinton Foundation and the Obama administration 
going forward. Because time is limited, I will not discuss each one now, but I have 
provided a background sheet [Attachment A] that outlines these measures. My 
understanding is that the Clinton Foundation has already accepted the fourth item 
listed. The willingness of all parties to voluntarily implement these additions would 
strengthen the commitment to transparency and at least partially mitigate the risks 
inherent in foreign contributions. 

I believe that every member of this committee will seek ways to support Senator 
Clinton’s work as Secretary of State. I am certain that every member wants her to 
succeed. We have the opportunity through the leadership of President-elect Obama 
and Senator Clinton to establish a new foreign policy path that will greatly benefit 
the security and prosperity of the United States. I look forward to our discussion 
with our esteemed colleague today and applaud her willingness to take on the role 
of Secretary of State at a very difficult moment in history. 


Attachment A 

1. All donations of $50,000 or more in a given year from any source (foreign or 
domestic) should be disclosed immediately upon receipt, rather than waiting up to 
12 months to list them in the annual disclosure. Multiple gifts of less than $50,000 
should be disclosed at the time they collectively exceed $50,000 in a given calendar 
year. 

There is no appreciable administrative burden in having a staffer post these nota- 
ble donations on the Web site at the time they are received. According to the Clinton 
Foundation Web site, 499 donors have given $50,000 or more during the entire 
period since the Foundation’s inception in 1997 — an average of less than one a 
week. They could be posted as part of the normal routine of processing a large dona- 
tion. The transparency benefits of this simple step would be significant, and it 
would strengthen the Foundation’s commitment to protecting the integrity of U.S. 
foreign policy activities. 

2. Pledges from foreign entities to donate more than $50,000 in the future should 
be disclosed both at the time the pledge is made and when the donation eventually 
occurs. 

This is likely to involve a very small number of cases, but it would mitigate the 
risk that large donors might seek to circumvent disclosure by promising donations 
in future years, including years beyond Senator Clinton’s service at the State 
Department, when no disclosure would be required. 

3. Gifts of $50,000 or more to the Clinton Foundation from any foreign source, 
including individuals, should be submitted to the State Department designated 
agency ethics official for the same ethics review that will be applied to donations 
from foreign governments and government controlled entities. 

The MOU only commits the Foundation to submit gifts from foreign governments 
and government controlled entities for State Department ethics review. In many for- 
eign countries, the line between the government and private citizens is blurred. 
Individuals with close connections to governments or governing families often act as 
surrogates for those governments. Consequently, contributions from foreign govern- 
ments or government controlled companies are not the only foreign contributions 
that could raise serious conflict of interest issues. For example, conflicts of interest 
could arise from a donation from a Gazprom executive or a member of the Saudi 
Royal family as easily as from the governments of Russia and Saudi Arabia. All 
large foreign donations should be vetted by the State Department to discover any 
connections between the giver and a foreign government or other potential conflicts 
of interest. 

4. The annual disclosure requirement in the MOU does not specify the format of 
the disclosure. The Foundation should clarify that it will annually disclose a distinct 
list of the donors and corresponding donation amounts (or the amounts within a dol- 
lar range) for that year. 

It is important that each annual disclosure provides a distinct picture of donations 
for the previous year. Other formats might not satisfy the spirit of the annual dis- 
closure requirement. For example, merely updating the original donor list released 
in December 2008 would not achieve transparency, because even a large donation 
might not push some previous donors into the next highest dollar range. To illus- 
trate, a past donor who has given $5 million and has been disclosed in the Decern- 
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ber 2008 disclosure within the $5 to $10 million range, could give almost $5 million 
more without altering where their name appears. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank you, Senator Lugar. And let me 
just say that, for the record, first of all, the attachment will be 
made part of the record, with the statement. And second, I think 
it’s fair to say that Senator Lugar is not speaking from a partisan 
perspective, but I think he is really expressing the view of the com- 
mittee as a whole, and we look forward to having a good discussion 
about this. 

If I could just say to my colleagues that what we’re going to do 
is at — I’m about — I want to take a point of personal privilege to let 
Senator Dodd say something, because he has to go chair a hear- 
ing — but, we’re going to have a 10-minute round. We have not yet, 
obviously, been able to have our organizational meeting so we’ll 
have a chance to talk about procedures, going forward. But, today 
we will go, as we have in the past, as a matter of seniority. My 
hope is, we can get a full round, maybe plus, before we break. We 
will take a break at about 12:45, until 2 o’clock, thereabouts. And 
that’s by agreement with Senator Clinton and some other needs 
that we have to attend to. 

We also intend to try to do the business meeting, in order to try 
to expedite this nomination, Thursday morning, when we have an- 
other hearing on another nominee. So, we look forward to trying 
to have the cooperation of everybody to be able to do that. 

I think Senator Lugar, again, spoke for the committee in express- 
ing our desire to have a Secretary of State in place and ready to 
go as rapidly as possible, and obviously on Tuesday of next week. 

That said, let me turn to Senator Dodd. I know. Senator Schu- 
mer, you’re being very patient, and we appreciate it. 

Senator Dodd. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER DODD, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 

Senator Dodd. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize to my colleagues, but as we are in the midst of all 
of this, this is sort of a New York day. Sean Donovan is the nomi- 
nee to be the new Secretary of HUD, and I have to chair that hear- 
ing, as chairman of the Banking Committee. Mr. Duncan is the 
designee to the new Secretary of Education; I’m the ranking Demo- 
crat on that committee, as well. We all have a busy day in front 
of us, so I’m going to be very, very brief and ask consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that a longer statement be included in the record. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to first of all commend you. You 
are so well suited to this job, as chairman of this committee — your 
background and experience, your knowledge of these issues. And 
I’m very excited about your leadership of this committee. And let 
me underscore the points you made about Claiborne Pell and Dick 
Lugar — as well as Joe Biden. We’ve been blessed in this committee 
over the years, with some remarkable people to chair this com- 
mittee, and you’re going to carry on in that tradition. 

Let me also welcome and congratulate my wonderful friend from 
New York, the nominee. Senator Clinton. I’ve worked with her over 
the years, and I am very excited, as all of us are, about your nomi- 
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nation, and I look forward to having a very strong and healthy 
relationship between the State Department and this committee. 

I don’t think it’s overstating the case to say that you will be in- 
heriting some of the largest and most difficult international chal- 
lenges the United States has faced in over half a century. And it’s 
been said by Senator Kerry and Senator Lugar, the threat of ter- 
rorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction still 
loom large. Our own prestige, influence, and elements of our soft 
power have been questioned as has our commitment to the rule of 
law. 

And while these issues and others, including the crisis in Gaza 
and our relationships with China and Russia, are very much at the 
forefront of our minds, I want to just raise one issue briefly before 
departing and hopefully get back later in the day to discuss this 
with you further. 

But, as I mentioned. I’m chairman of the Banking Committee. 
And the one issue that overlaps almost all of this, in many ways, 
is the global economic crisis. While we’re very much aware of it 
here in our own country, with the problems we’re grappling with 
every single day, I think most are aware today that this is not just 
a localized problem. 

In a sense, every other issue we are dealing with will be affected 
by our ability to grapple effectively with the economic crisis we 
face. This crisis has inflicted serious and wide-reaching damage 
from which no nation is immune. As important as our domestic 
response to this crisis is, I think it is particularly critical that we 
develop a well-coordinated international strategy to deal with 
what, in many ways, is fundamental to our own well-being as our 
physical security or economic security. Both the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations as well as the Senate Committee on Banking 
maintain jurisdiction over a wide array of international economic 
issues. And my intent is, along with Senator Kerry and Senator 
Lugar, to work together on these issues. We have jurisdiction, in 
the Banking Committee, over many of the international institu- 
tions, and yet, obviously it’s a matter of deep concern to this com- 
mittee, as well. So, we need to coordinate our activities. And I raise 
that because the jurisdictional overlap is similar to the jurisdic- 
tional overlap that currently exists within the executive branch, 
the State Department, and the Treasury Department. 

Senator Clinton, you and I have discussed this issue briefly, had 
a chance to talk about it, but in order to implement an effective 
international policy in response to the economic crisis, we first 
must ensure that there is coordinated leadership on this issue. And 
so, I raise this point before leaving. You may address it in your 
statement; I’m not sure if you’re going to, but it’s tremendously im- 
portant. And I certainly look forward to working with Senator 
Kerry and you and others on these issues, and how we can coordi- 
nate our activities. 

And again, I welcome you. I’m excited about your leadership role 
as the new Secretary of State. I commend you and President-elect 
Obama. There’s been a lot of speculation about having two can- 
didates who sought the Presidency taking on these responsibilities. 
I think it says volumes about both of you. The idea that this Presi- 
dent-elect is not in any way threatened by a significant challenger. 
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to ask her to be a part of his team, and your willingness to step 
up and accept that challenge, is, I think, what makes this country 
so unique in the eyes of the world. So, I wish you the very best. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. Chris Dodd, U.S. Senator From Connecticut 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have a longer statement which I’d like to submit for 
the record. I would like to join my colleagues in congratulating you. Senator Clinton, 
on your nomination. I have had the pleasure of working closely with you on a wide 
range of issues for many years, and I look forward to our continued partnership and 
to your leadership as Secretary of State. I have no doubt you will do a remarkable 
job. 

I don’t think it is overstating the case to say that you will be inheriting some of 
the biggest international challenges the United States has seen in over 50 years. 
We are waging simultaneous wars overseas. The threat of terrorism and the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction still loom large, and our own prestige, 
influence, and elements of our “soft power” have been questioned, as has our com- 
mitment to the rule of law. 

And while these issues and others, including the crisis in Gaza, and our relation- 
ships with China and Russia, are very much at the forefront of our minds this 
morning, I want to raise with you another issue of particular importance before I 
must leave to chair a hearing at the Banking Committee: The global economic crisis. 

This crisis has inflicted serious and far-reaching damage, from which no nation 
is immune. As important as is our domestic response to the crisis, I think it is also 
critical that we develop a well-coordinated international strategy to deal with what 
is in many ways as fundamental to our well-being as our physical security — our eco- 
nomic security. 

Both the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations as well as the Senate Committee 
on Banking, which I chair, maintain jurisdiction over a wide array of international 
economic issues. 

This jurisdictional overlap is similar to the jurisdictional overlap that currently 
exists within the executive branch, between the State Department and the Treasury 
Department and others. 

And Senator Clinton, as you have already pointed out, in order to implement an 
effective international policy response to the economic crisis, we must first ensure 
that there is coordinated leadership on this issue. In my view, the Secretary of 
State’s leadership is key, and a well-coordinated strategy including aggressive diplo- 
matic initiatives. Treasury’s initiatives, and those of other Federal agencies is abso- 
lutely essential. We must ensure that the United States Government speaks with 
one coherent voice as we implement a set of strategic and well-coordinated inter- 
national policies. 

In the short time that I have this morning, I was hoping you could respond to 
these thoughts and tell this committee how you envision coordinating and leading 
such a strategy from the State Department. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for 
allowing me to jump the queue and. Senator Clinton, thank you for your years of 
remarkable, dedicated, and historic public service to this country. 

I am fully confident that under your leadership we can restore not only American 
foreign policy but also our leadership in the world. I look forward to our conversa- 
tion today, to your swift confirmation, and to working with you as Secretary of 
State. 

Again, congratulations on your nomination. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Dodd, for those warm and 
generous comments, and we appreciate it. And we very much look 
forward, obviously, to working very closely with you on that. The 
international and global economic linkages nowadays have really 
transformed foreign policy, and we’re already looking, within our 
staff structure on the committee, for ways to try to address that 
more effectively. 

Senator Schumer and Senator Clinton, you’ve both been very 
patient. We appreciate it enormously. Let me, as I introduce you. 
Senator Schumer, also welcome Chelsea. 
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We are delighted to have you here. Your mother said, as we were 
walking across the dais, that she wished you weren’t sitting behind 
her, that she could look at you up here. So, since your father served 
as an intern on this committee, maybe we can make you an intern 
for a day. Chairman’s prerogative. [Laughter.] 

So, if you want to come here later, and look out, you know, we’re 
happy to welcome you. 

So, Senator Schumer, thanks so much for joining us here. Happy 
to have you here. 

[Applause.] 

The Chairman. Is that for Senator Schumer or for Chelsea? 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Schumer. Chelsea, for sure. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And it is a true 
honor to be here. I want to thank you and Ranking Member Lugar, 
all the members of the committee, for the opportunity, the honor — 
the true honor of introducing my friend and colleague Senator 
Clinton. 

Before I do, I want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, on your 
ascension to the chairmanship. And I share the confidence of many 
that you’ll be a truly great chairman of this committee, and I look 
forward to watching the committee work. 

Now, colleagues. I’ve known Hillary a long time, and I’m con- 
fident that there is no one — no one who would better serve our 
country and the world as the next Secretary of State. We’re in a 
new era. The world is yearning for strong, but consultative, Amer- 
ican leadership in foreign policy. Hillary Rodham Clinton, as Sec- 
retary of State, is exactly the right person at the right time. Hillary 
has spent more time under the national political spotlight than 
almost anyone; first as First Lady, then in her race for the New 
York Senate seat, the subsequent 8 years of Senate, and then her 
historic victories in her campaign for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, and now, finally, as President-elect Obama’s choice for 
Secretary of State. 

Through all of this time, Hillary has demonstrated the equa- 
nimity, the prudence, the fortitude that have made her an excep- 
tional leader and public servant. In her years as First Lady, 
Senator Clinton was one of the country’s most important and best- 
loved ambassadors. She traveled to over 80 countries, meeting with 
heads of state from the Czech Republic to Nepal. She served as a 
representative to the United Nations, addressing forums around 
the world. She has negotiated aid packages in Asia, pushed demo- 
cratic reforms in the former Soviet bloc, and promoted peace plans 
in Northern Ireland and Serbia. 

But, Hillary didn’t just meet with world leaders; she has met 
with private citizens around the world whose lives are shaped by 
international decisions. She has met survivors of the Rwandan 
genocide, she’s met with advocates for social justice and women’s 
rights in Pakistan, and with the families of children kidnapped in 
Uganda. 
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And after serving her country 8 years as First Lady, when most 
people would retire, Hillary stepped up and has served as a vital 
and powerful advocate on behalf of the people of New York. Going 
from the White House to White Plains, Hillary has continued to 
show just as much acumen in her dealings with national and global 
leaders as she shows empathy and interest in the needs of private 
individuals around New York. 

In all of her many roles as a public servant, Hillary has always 
shown the insight to see the heart of the problem, the courage to 
tackle it, and the talent to solve it. What could be a better descrip- 
tion of what we need as Secretary of State? 

And no matter how abstract the problem, no matter how esoteric 
the question, Hillary has never once forgotten the peoples whose 
lives and happiness depend on her work. 

Hillary, you’ve dedicated your career to improving the lives of the 
least fortunate. Since your work, 30 years ago with the Children’s 
Defense Fund, you’ve come a long way, but you’ve always retained 
your tireless efforts to better the world. 

For me, it’s been a pleasure and a privilege serving with you in 
the Senate, and I will sorely miss you. But, I wish you the best of 
luck. And I know that you will be a brilliant Secretary of State. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Schumer. And I 
know we need to excuse you, post-hug 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman [continuing]. To go about other duties. And I 
know that our Republican colleagues are thrilled that those duties 
no longer include being chairman of the Campaign Committee. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Chairman, it is, as Chris Dodd, men- 
tioned, a New York day, and I have to go in to do Sean Donovan 
at 

The Chairman. We understand that. 

Senator Schume [continuing]. The Banking Committee. Thank 
you. 

The Chairman. Thank you so much. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, colleagues. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Schumer. Appreciate it very much. 

The Chairman. Well, Madam Secretary-designate, we are, again, 
really delighted to welcome you here, and we look forward to your 
testimony and to have a chance to get some questions in. Thanks 
so much. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 

Senator Clinton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And as 
he’s leaving, I want to thank Senator Schumer for that generous 
introduction, and, even more, for his support and our partnership 
over so many years. He’s been a valued and trusted colleague, a 
friend, and a tribute to the people of New York whom he has 
served with such distinction. 

Mr. Chairman, I join in offering my congratulations as you take 
on this new role. You’ve traveled quite a distance from that day, 
back in 1971, when you testified here as a young Vietnam veteran. 
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You have never faltered in your care and concern for our Nation, 
its foreign policy, and its future. And America is in good hands 
with you leading this committee. 

And, Senator Lugar, I look forward to working with you on a 
wide range of issues, especially those of greatest concern to you, in- 
cluding the Nunn-Lugar initiative. 

And let me say a word to Senator Voinovich, because of his 
announcement yesterday. I want to commend you for your service 
to the people of Ohio, and I ask for your help, in the next 2 years, 
on the management issues that you have long championed. 

It is an honor and a privilege to be here this morning as Presi- 
dent-elect Obama’s nominee for Secretary of State. I am deeply 
grateful for the trust, and keenly aware of the responsibility, that 
the President-elect has placed in me to serve our country, and to 
serve our people at a time of such grave dangers and great possi- 
bilities. If confirmed, I will accept the duties of the office with grat- 
itude, humility, and firm determination to represent the United 
States as energetically and faithfully as I can. 

At the same time, I must confess that sitting across the table 
from so many colleagues brings me sadness, too. I love the Senate. 
And if you confirm me for this new role, it will be hard to say good- 
bye to so many Members, Republicans and Democrats, whom I 
have come to know, admire, and respect deeply, and to this institu- 
tion, where I have been so proud to serve on behalf of the people 
of New York through some very difficult days over the past 8 years. 
But, I assure you, I will be in frequent consultation and conversa- 
tion with the members of this committee, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the Appropriations Committees, and with Congress as 
a whole. And I look forward to working with my good friend Vice- 
President-elect Biden, who’s been a valued colleague and a very 
valued chairman of this committee. 

For me, consultation is not a catch word, it is a commitment. The 
President-elect and I believe that we must return to the time-hon- 
ored principle of bipartisanship in our foreign policy, an approach 
that has served our Nation well. I look forward to working with all 
of you to renew America’s leadership through diplomacy that en- 
hances our security, advances our interests, and reflects our values. 

Today, our Nation and our world face great perils, from ongoing 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan to the continuing threats posed by 
terrorist extremists to the spread of weapons of mass destruction, 
from the dangers of climate change to pandemic disease, from 
financial meltdowns to worldwide poverty. The 70 days since the 
Presidential election offer fresh evidence of these challenges. New 
conflict in Gaza, terrorist attacks in Mumbai, mass killings and 
rapes in the Congo, cholera in Zimbabwe, reports of record-high 
greenhouse gases and rapidly melting glaciers, and even an ancient 
form of terror, piracy, asserting itself in modern form off the Horn 
of Africa. 

Always, and especially in the crucible of these global challenges, 
our overriding duty is to protect and advance America’s security, 
interests, and values, to keep our people, our Nation, and our allies 
secure, to promote economic growth and shared prosperity at home 
and abroad, and to strengthen America’s position of global leader- 
ship so we remain a positive force in the world, whether in working 
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to preserve the health of our planet or expanding opportunity for 
people on the margins whose progress and prosperity will add to 
our own. 

Our world has undergone an extraordinary transformation in the 
last two decades. In 1989, a wall fell and old barriers began to 
crumble after 40 years of a cold war that had influenced every 
aspect of our foreign policy. By 1999, the rise of more democratic 
and open societies, the expanding reach of world markets, and the 
explosion of information technology had made globalization the 
word of the day. 

For most people, it had primarily an economic connotation; but, 
in fact, we were already living in a profoundly interdependent 
world in which old rules and boundaries no longer held fast, a 
world in which both the promise and the peril of the 21st century 
could not be contained by national borders or vast distances. Eco- 
nomic growth lifted more people out of poverty faster than at any 
time in our history, but economic crises can sweep across the globe 
even more quickly. A coalition of nations stopped ethnic cleansing 
in the Balkans, but the conflict in the Middle East continues to 
inflame tensions from Africa to Asia. 

Nonstate actors fight poverty, improve health, and expand edu- 
cation in the poorest parts of the world, while other nonstate actors 
traffic in drugs, children, and women, and kill innocent civilians 
across the globe. 

Now, in 2009, the clear lesson of the last 20 years is that we 
must both combat the threats and seize the opportunities of our 
interdependence. And to be effective in doing so, we must build a 
world with more partners and fewer adversaries. America cannot 
solve the most pressing problems on our own, and the world cannot 
solve them without America. 

The best way to advance America’s interest in reducing global 
threats and seizing global opportunities is to design and implement 
global solutions. That isn’t a philosophical point; this is our reality. 

The President-elect and I believe that forei^ policy must be 
based on a marriage of principles and pragmatism, not rigid ide- 
ology; on facts and evidence, not emotion or prejudice. Our security, 
our vitality, and our ability to lead in today’s world oblige us to rec- 
ognize the overwhelming fact of our interdependence. 

I believe that American leadership has been wanting, but is still 
wanted. We must use what has been called “smart power,” the full 
range of tools at our disposal — diplomatic, economic, military, polit- 
ical, legal, and cultural — picking the right tool, or combination of 
tools, for each situation. 

With smart power, diplomacy will be the vanguard of our foreign 
policy. This is not a radical idea. The ancient Roman poet Terence 
declared that, “In every endeavor, a seemly course for wise men is 
to try persuasion first.” The same truth binds wise women, as well. 

I assure you that, if I am confirmed, the State Department will 
be firing on all cylinders to provide forward-thinking, sustained 
diplomacy in every part of the world, applying pressure wherever 
it may be needed, but also looking for opportunity, exerting lever- 
age, cooperating with our military and other agencies of govern- 
ment, partnering with nongovernmental organizations, the private 
sector, and international organizations, using modern technologies 
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for public outreach, empowering negotiators who can protect our in- 
terests while understanding those of our negotiating partners. 

Diplomacy is hard work; but, when we work hard, diplomacy can 
work, not just to defuse tensions, but to achieve results that 
advance our security, interests, and values. 

Secretary Gates, as the chairman said, has been particularly elo- 
quent in articulating the importance of diplomacy. As he notes, it’s 
not often that a Secretary of Defense makes the case for adding re- 
sources to the State Department and elevating the role of the diplo- 
matic corps. Thankfully, Secretary Gates is more concerned about 
having a unified, agile, and effective U.S. strategy than in spending 
precious time and energy on petty turf wars. As he has stated, 
“Our civilian institutions of diplomacy and development have been 
chronically undermanned and underfunded for far too long.” That 
is a statement that I can only heartily say “amen” to. President- 
elect Obama has emphasized that the State Department must be 
fully empowered and funded to confront multidimensional chal- 
lenges, from thwarting terrorism to spreading health and pros- 
perity in places of human suffering, and I will speak in greater 
detail about that in a moment. 

We should also use the United Nations and other institutions 
whenever possible and appropriate. Both Democratic and Repub- 
lican Presidents have understood that these institutions, when they 
work well, enhance our influence; and when they don’t work well, 
as in the cases of Darfur and farce of Sudan’s election to the former 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, we should work with like- 
minded friends to make them more effective. 

We will lead with diplomacy, because that’s the smart approach, 
but we also know that military force will sometimes be necessary, 
and we will rely on it to protect our people and our interests, when 
and where needed, as a last resort. 

All the while, we must remember that, to promote our interests 
around the world, America must be an exemplar of our values. Sen- 
ator Isakson made the point to me the other day that our Nation 
must lead by example, rather than edict. Our history has shown 
that we are most effective when we see the harmony between our 
interests abroad and our values at home. Our first Secretary of 
State, Thomas Jefferson, subscribed to that view, reminding us 
across the centuries, “The interests of a nation, when well under- 
stood, will be found to coincide with their moral duties.” 

Senator Lugar, I’m going to borrow your words here, too. As you 
said, “The United States cannot feed every person, lift every person 
out of poverty, cure every disease, or stop every conflict, but our 
power and status have conferred upon us a tremendous responsi- 
bility to humanity.” 

Of course we must be realistic. Even under the hest of circum- 
stances, our Nation cannot solve every problem or meet every glob- 
al need. We don’t have unlimited time, treasure, or manpower, 
especially with our own economy faltering and our budget deficits 
growing. So, to fulfill our responsibility to our children, to protect 
and defend our Nation while honoring our values, we have to 
establish priorities. 

I’m not trying to mince words here. As my colleagues in the 
Senate know, establishing priorities means making tough choices. 
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Because these choices are so important to the American people, we 
must be disciplined in evaluating them, weighing the costs and 
consequences of action or inaction, gauging the probability of suc- 
cess, and insisting on measurable results. 

Right after I was nominated, a friend told me, “The world has 
so many problems, you’ve got your work cut out for you.” Well, I 
agree, but I don’t get up every morning thinking only about the 
threats and dangers we face. In spite of all the adversity and com- 
plexity, there are so many opportunities for America out there call- 
ing forth the optimism and can-do spirit that has marked our 
progress for more than two centuries. Too often, we see the ills that 
plague us more clearly than the possibilities in front of us, but it 
is the real possibility of progress, of that better life, free from fear 
and want and discord, that offers our most compelling message to 
the rest of the world. 

I’ve had the chance to lay out and submit my views on a broad 
array of issues in written responses to questions from the com- 
mittee, so this statement will only outline some of the major chal- 
lenges we face, and the major opportunities we see, as well. 

First, President-elect Obama is committed to responsibly ending 
the war in Iraq and employing a broad strategy in Afghanistan 
that reduces threats to our safety and enhances the prospects of 
stability and peace. Right now, our men and women in uniform, 
our diplomats, and our aid workers are risking their lives in these 
two countries. They have done everything we have asked of them 
and more. But, over time, our larger interests will be best served 
by safely and responsibly withdrawing our troops from Iraq, sup- 
porting a transition to full Iraqi responsibility for their sovereign 
nation, rebuilding our overtaxed military, and reaching out to other 
nations to help stabilize the region and employ a broader arsenal 
of tools to fight terrorism. 

We will use all the elements of our power — diplomacy, develop- 
ment, and defense — to work with those in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan who want to root out al-Qaeda, the Taliban, and other violent 
extremists who threaten them, as well as us, in what President- 
elect Obama has called the “central front in the fight against ter- 
rorism.” 

As we focus on Iraq, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, we must also 
actively pursue a strategy of smart power in the Middle East that 
addresses the security needs of Israel and the legitimate political 
and economic aspirations of the Palestinians, that effectively chal- 
lenges Iran to end its nuclear weapons program and its sponsor- 
ship of terror, and persuades both Iran and Syria to abandon their 
dangerous behavior and become constructive regional actors, and 
that also strengthens our relationship with Egypt, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, other Arab states, along with Turkey and our partners in 
the gulf, to involve them in securing a lasting peace in the region. 

As intractable as the Middle East problems may seem — and 
many Presidents, including my husband, have spent years trying 
to work out a resolution — we cannot give up on peace. The Presi- 
dent-elect and I understand, and are deeply sympathetic to, Israel’s 
desire to defend itself under the current conditions and to be free 
of shelling by Hamas rockets. However, we have also been 
reminded of the tragic humanitarian costs of conflict in the Middle 
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East and pained by the suffering of Palestinian and Israeli civil- 
ians. This must only increase our determination to seek a just and 
lasting peace agreement that brings real security to Israel, normal 
and positive relations with its neighbors, independence, economic 
progress, and security to the Palestinians in their own state. We 
will exert every effort to support the work of Israelis and Palestin- 
ians who seek that result. It is critical, not only to the parties 
involved, but to undermining the forces of alienation and violent 
extremism around the world. 

For terrorism, we must have a comprehensive strategy, levering 
intelligence, diplomacy, and military assets to defeat al-Qaeda and 
other terrorist groups by rooting out their networks and drying up 
their support for violent and nihilistic extremism. 

The gravest threat that America faces is the danger that weap- 
ons of mass destruction will fall into the hands of terrorists. We 
must curb the spread and use of these weapons — nuclear, biologi- 
cal, chemical, or cyber — and prevent the development and use of 
dangerous new weapons. 

Therefore, while defending against a threat of terrorism, we will 
also seize the parallel opportunity to get America back in the busi- 
ness of engaging other nations to reduce nuclear stockpiles. The 
Non-Proliferation Treaty is the cornerstone of the nonproliferation 
regime. The United States must exercise leadership needed to 
shore it up. So, we will seek agreements with Russia to secure fur- 
ther reductions in weapons under START. We will work with this 
committee and the Senate toward ratification of the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, and we will dedicate efforts to revive negotiations 
on a verifiable fissile-material cutoff treaty. At the same time, we 
will continue to work to prevent proliferation in North Korea and 
Iran, to secure loose nuclear weapons and materials, and to shut 
down the market for selling them, as Senator Lugar has pushed for 
so many years. 

These threats, however, cannot be addressed in isolation. Smart 
power requires reaching out to both friends and adversaries to bol- 
ster old alliances and to forge new ones. That means strengthening 
the alliances that have stood the test of time, especially with our 
NATO partners and our allies in Asia. Our alliance with Japan is 
a cornerstone of American policy in Asia, essential to maintaining 
peace and prosperity in the Asia-Pacific region and based on shared 
values and mutual interests. We also have crucial economic and 
security partnerships with South Korea, Australia, and other 
friends in ASEAN. We will build on our economic and political 
partnership with India, the world’s most populous democracy and 
a nation with growing influence in the world. 

Our traditional relationships of confidence and trust with Europe 
will be deepened. Disagreements are inevitable, but, on most global 
issues, we have no more-trusted allies. The new administration will 
reach out across the Atlantic to leaders in France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and others, including, and especially, the new 
democracies. 

President-elect Obama and I seek a future of cooperative engage- 
ment with the Russian Government on matters of strategic impor- 
tance while standing strongly for American values and inter- 
national norms. 
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China is critically important as an actor who will he changing 
the global landscape. We want a positive and cooperative relation- 
ship with China, one where we deepen and strengthen our ties on 
a number of issues and candidly address differences where they 
persist. But, this is not a one-way effort. Much of what we will do 
depends on the choices China makes about its future at home and 
abroad. 

With both Russia and China, we should work together on vital 
security and economic issues, like terrorism, proliferation, climate 
change, and reforming financial markets. The world is now, as Sen- 
ator Dodd said, in the crosscurrents of the most severe global eco- 
nomic contraction since the Great Depression. The history of that 
crisis teaches us the consequences of diplomatic failures and unco- 
ordinated reaction. We have already seen this crisis extend beyond 
the housing and banking sectors, and our solutions will have to be 
as wide in scope as the causes themselves, taking into account the 
complexities of the global economy, the geopolitics, and the contin- 
ued political and economic repercussions from the damage already 
done. 

But, here again, as we work to repair the damage, we can find 
new ways of working together. For too long, we’ve merely talked 
about the need to engage emerging powers in global economic gov- 
ernance. The time to take action is upon us. The recent G20 meet- 
ing that President Bush hosted as a first step, but developing pat- 
terns of sustained engagement will take hard work and careful 
negotiation. We know that emerging markets, like China and 
India, Brazil, and South Africa, and Indonesia, are feeling the ef- 
fects of the current crisis, and we all stand to benefit, in both the 
short and long term, if they are part of the solution and become 
partners in maintaining global economic stability. 

In our efforts to return to economic growth here in the United 
States, we have an especially critical need: to work more closely 
with Canada, our largest trading partner, and Mexico, our third 
largest. Canada and Mexico are also our biggest suppliers of im- 
ported energy. More broadly, we must build a deeper partnership 
with Mexico to address the shared dangers arising from drug traf- 
ficking and the challenges along our border, an effort begun this 
week with the meeting between President-elect Obama and Presi- 
dent Calderon. 

Throughout our hemisphere, we have opportunities to enhance 
our relationships that will benefit all of us. We will return to a pol- 
icy of vigorous involvement, partnership even, with Latin America, 
from the Caribbean to Central America to South America. We 
share common political, economic, and strategic interests with our 
friends to the south, as well as many of our citizens who share 
ancestral and cultural legacies. We’re looking forward to working 
on many issues during the Summit of the Americas in April and 
taking up the President-elect’s call for a new energy partnership 
around shared technology and new investments in renewable 
energy. 

And in Africa the foreign policy objectives of the Obama adminis- 
tration are rooted in security, political, economic, and humani- 
tarian interests, including combating al-Qaeda’s efforts to seek safe 
havens in failed states in the Horn of Africa, helping African 
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nations conserve their natural resources and reaping fair benefits 
from them, stopping war in the Congo, ending autocracy in 
Zimbabwe and human devastation in Darfur. But, we also intend 
to support the African democracies, like South Africa and Ghana, 
which just had its second peaceful change of power in a democratic 
election. We must work hard with our African friends to reach the 
Millennium Development goals in health, education, and economic 
opportunity. 

Many significant problems we face will challenge us, not only a 
bilateral basis, but all nations. You, Mr. Chairman, were among 
the very first, in a growing chorus from both parties, to recognize 
that climate change is an unambiguous security threat. At the 
extreme, it threatens our very existence; but, well before that point 
it could well incite new wars of an old kind over basic resources, 
like food, water, and arable land. 

President-elect Obama has said America must be a leader in 
developing and implementing a global and coordinated response to 
climate change. We will participate in the upcoming U.N. Copen- 
hagen Climate Conference and a global energy forum, and we’ll 
pursue an energy policy that reduces our carbon emissions while 
reducing our dependence on foreign oil and gas, fighting climate 
change, and enhancing our economic and energy security. 

George Marshall noted that our gravest enemies are often not 
nations or doctrines, but hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. 
So, to create more friends and fewer enemies, we must find com- 
mon ground and common purpose with other peoples and nations 
to overcome hatred, violence, lawlessness, and despair. The Obama 
administration recognizes that even when we cannot fully agree 
with some governments, we share a bond of humanity with their 
people. By investing in that common humanity, we advance our 
common security. 

Mr. Chairman, you were one of the first, again, to underscore the 
importance of our involvement in the global AIDS fight. Now, 
thanks to a variety of efforts, including President Bush’s Emer- 
gency Plan for AIDS Relief, as well as the work of NGOs and foun- 
dations, the United States enjoys widespread support in public 
opinion polls in many African countries. Even among Muslim popu- 
lations in Tanzania and Kenya, America is seen as a leader in the 
fight against AIDS, malaria, and TB. We have an opportunity to 
build on this success by partnering with NGOs to help expand 
health clinics in Africa so more people can have access to life-sav- 
ing drugs, fewer mothers transmit HIV to their children, and fewer 
lives are lost. We can generate more goodwill through other kinds 
of social investments; again, partnering with international organi- 
zations, NGOs, to build schools and train teachers. The President- 
elect supports a global education fund to bolster secular education 
around the world. 

I want to emphasize the importance to us of this bottom-up 
approach. The President and I — the President-elect and I believe in 
this so strongly. Investing in our common humanity through social 
development is not marginal to our foreign policy, but essential to 
the realization of our goals. More than 2 billion people worldwide 
live on less than $2 a day, they’re facing rising food prices and 
widespread hunger. We have to expand civil and political rights in 
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countries that are plagued by poverty, hunger, and disease, but our 
pleas will fall on deaf ears unless democracy actually improves peo- 
ple’s lives while weeding out the corruption that too often stands 
in the way of process. 

Our foreign policy must reflect our deep commitment to help mil- 
lions of oppressed people around the world, and of particular con- 
cern to me is the plight of women and girls, who comprise the 
majority of the world’s unhealthy, unschooled, unfed, and unpaid. 
If half the world’s population remains vulnerable to economic, polit- 
ical, legal, and social marginalization, our hope of advancing 
democracy and prosperity is in serious jeopardy. The United States 
must be an unequivocal and unwavering voice in support of wom- 
en’s rights in every country on every continent. 

As a personal aside, I want to mention that President-elect 
Obama’s mother, Ann Dunham, was a pioneer in microflnance in 
Indonesia. In my own work on microflnance around the world, from 
Bangladesh to Chile to Vietnam to South Africa and many other 
countries. I’ve seen firsthand how small loans given to poor women 
to start businesses can raise standards of living and transform 
local economies. The President-elect’s mother had planned to 
attend a microflnance forum at the Beijing Women’s Conference in 
1995 that I participated in. Unfortunately, she was very ill and 
couldn’t travel, and, sadly, passed away a few months later. But, 
I think it’s fair to say that her work in international development, 
the care and concern she showed for women and for poor people 
around the world, mattered greatly to her son, our President-elect. 
And I believe that it has certainly informed his views and his 
vision. We will be honored to carry on Ann Dunham’s work in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I know we’ll address many issues in the question- 
and-answer session, but I want to underscore a final point. Ensur- 
ing that our State Department is functioning at its best is abso- 
lutely essential to America’s success. The President-elect and I 
believe strongly that we need to invest in our capacity to conduct 
vigorous American diplomacy, provide the kind of foreign assist- 
ance that I’ve mentioned, reach out to the world, and operate effec- 
tively alongside our military. 

Now, the entire State Department bureaucracy in Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s day consisted of a chief clerk, three regular clerks, and a mes- 
senger, and his entire budget was $56,000 a year. But, over the 
past 219 years, the world has certainly changed. Now the Depart- 
ment consists of Foreign Service officers, the civil services, and our 
locally engaged staff, working not only at Foggy Bottom, but in 
offices across our country and in some 260 posts around the world. 
And USAID carries out its critical development missions in some 
of the most difficult places on our earth. 

These public servants are too often the unsung heroes, they are 
in the trenches, putting our policies and values to work in a com- 
plicated and dangerous world. Many risk their lives, and some 
have lost their lives, in service to our Nation. They need and 
deserve the resources, training, and support to succeed. 

I know this committee — and, I hope, the American public — un- 
derstand that Foreign Service officers and civil service profes- 
sionals and development experts are doing invaluable work, and it 
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is the work of the American people, whether helping American 
businesses make inroads in new markets, or being on the other end 
of the phone when someone gets in trouble beyond our shores, 
needs a passport, needs advice at an embassy, or doing the delicate 
work of diplomacy and development with foreign governments that 
leads to arms control and trade agreements, peace treaties and 
post-conflict reconstruction, standing up for greater human rights 
and empowerment, broader cultural understanding, and building 
alliances. 

State Department is a large, multidimensional organization, but 
not the placid, idle bureaucracy that some have suggested. It is an 
outpost for American values that protects our citizens and safe- 
guards our democratic institutions in times both turbulent and 
tame. State Department employees offer a lifeline of hope and help, 
often the only lifeline, for people in foreign lands who are 
oppressed, silenced, and marginalized. We must not shortchange 
them or ourselves. 

One of my first priorities is to make sure that the State Depart- 
ment and USAID have the resources they need — and I will be back 
to make the case to the committee for full funding of the Presi- 
dent’s budget request — but I will work just as hard to make sure 
we manage those resources prudently, efficiently, and effectively. 

Now, like most Americans, when I was growing up I never had 
the chance to travel widely. Most of my early professional career 
was as a lawyer and an advocate for children and the poor who 
found themselves disadvantaged here at home. But, during the 8 
years of my husband’s Presidency, and now of 8 years as the Sen- 
ator from New York, I have been privileged to travel on behalf of 
our country, and I’ve had the opportunity to get to know many 
world leaders. As a member of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I’ve spent time with our military commanders, as well as 
our brave troops. I’ve immersed myself in a number of military 
issues, and I’ve spent many hours with American and non-Amer- 
ican aid workers, business men and women, religious leaders, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, students, volunteers, all who have made 
it their mission to help other people across the world. And I’ve seen 
countless ordinary people in foreign capitals, small towns, and 
rural villages, who live in a world far removed from our experi- 
ences. 

In recent years, as other nations have risen to compete for mili- 
tary, economic, and political influence, some have argued that we 
have reached the end of the American moment in world history. 
Well, I disagree. Yes, the conventional paradigms have shifted, but 
America’s success has never been solely a function of our power, it 
has always been rooted in, and inspired by, our values. With so 
many troubles here at home and around the world, millions of peo- 
ple are still trying to come to this country, legally and illegally. 
Why? Because we are guided by unchanging truths that all people 
are created equal, that each person has the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. And in these truths, we will find, as 
we have for more than two centuries, the courage, the discipline, 
and the creativity to meet the challenges of this ever-changing 
world. 
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I am humbled to be a public servant and honored by the respon- 
sibility placed on me, should I be confirmed, by our President-elect, 
who embodies the American dream, not only here at home, but far 
beyond our shores. No matter how daunting the challenges may be, 
I have a steadfast faith in this country and in our people, and I 
am proud to be an American at the dawning of this new American 
moment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, for 
granting me your time and attention today. I know there’s a lot 
more territory to cover, and I’d be delighted to answer questions. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Clinton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Hillary Rodham Clinton, U.S. Senator From 
New York, Nominee for Secretary of State 

Thank you. Senator Schumer, for your generous introduction, and even more for 
your support and our partnership over so many years. You are a valued and trusted 
colleague, a friend, and a tribute to the people of New York whom you have served 
with such distinction throughout your career. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer my congratulations as you take on this new role. You cer- 
tainly have traveled quite a distance from that day in 1971 when you testified here 
as a young Vietnam veteran. You have never faltered in your care and concern for 
our Nation, its foreign policy or its future, and America is in good hands with you 
leading this committee. 

Senator Lugar, I look forward to working with you on a wide range of issues, 
especially those of greatest concern to you, including the Nunn-Lugar initiative. 

And Senator Voinovich, I want to commend you for your service to the people of 
Ohio and ask for your help in the next 2 years on the management issues you 
champion. 

It is an honor and a privilege to be here this morning as President-elect Obama’s 
nominee for Secretary of State. I am deeply grateful for the trust — and keenly aware 
of the responsibility — that the President-elect has placed in me to serve our country 
and our people at a time of such grave dangers, and great possibilities. If confirmed, 
I will accept the duties of the office with gratitude, humility, and firm determination 
to represent the United States as energetically and faithfully as I can. 

At the same time I must confess that sitting across the table from so many col- 
leagues brings me sadness, too. I love the Senate. And if you confirm me for this 
new role, it will be hard to say good-bye to so many members, Republicans and 
Democrats, whom I have come to know, admire, and respect deeply, and to the insti- 
tution where I have been so proud to serve on behalf of the people of New York 
for the past 8 years. 

But I assure you that I will be in frequent consultation and conversation with the 
members of this committee, with the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the appro- 
priations committees, and with Congress as a whole. And I look forward to working 
with my good friend. Vice President-elect Biden, who has been a valued colleague 
in the Senate and valued chairman of this committee. 

For me, consultation is not a catch-word. It is a commitment. 

The President-elect and I believe that we must return to the time-honored prin- 
ciple of bipartisanship in our foreign policy — an approach that past Presidents of 
both parties, as well as members of this committee, have subscribed to and that has 
served our Nation well. I look forward to working with all of you to renew America’s 
leadership through diplomacy that enhances our security, advances our interests, 
and reflects our values. 

Today, 9 years into a new century, Americans know that our Nation and our 
world face great perils: From ongoing wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, to the con- 
tinuing threat posed by terrorist extremists, to the spread of weapons of mass de- 
struction; from the dangers of climate change to pandemic disease; from financial 
meltdown to worldwide poverty. 

The 70 days since the Presidential election offer fresh evidence of the urgency of 
these challenges. New conflict in Gaza; terrorist attacks in Mumbai; mass killings 
and rapes in the Congo; cholera in Zimbabwe; reports of record high greenhouse 
gasses and rapidly melting glaciers; and even an ancient form of terror — piracy — 
asserting itself in modern form off the Horn of Africa. 

Always, and especially in the crucible of these global challenges, our overriding 
duty is to protect and advance America’s security, interests, and values: First, we 
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must keep our people, our Nation, and our allies secure. Second, we must promote 
economic growth and shared prosperity at home and abroad. Finally, we must 
strengthen America’s position of global leadership — ensuring that we remain a posi- 
tive force in the world, whether in working to preserve the health of our planet or 
expanding dignity and opportunity for people on the margins whose progress and 
prosperity will add to our own. 

Our world has undergone an extraordinary transformation in the last two dec- 
ades. In 1989, a wall fell and old barriers began to crumble after 40 years of a cold 
war that had influenced every aspect of our foreign policy. 

By 1999, the rise of more democratic and open societies, the expanding reach of 
world markets, and the explosion of information technology had made “globali- 
zation” the word of the day. For most people, it had primarily an economic connota- 
tion, but in fact, we were already living in a profoundly interdependent world in 
which old rules and boundaries no longer held fast — one in which both the promise 
and the peril of the 21st century could not be contained by national borders or vast 
distances. 

Economic growth has lifted more people out of poverty faster than at any time 
in history, but economic crises can sweep across the globe even more quickly. A coa- 
lition of nations stopped ethnic cleansing in the Balkans, but the conflict in the Mid- 
dle East continues to inflame tensions from Asia to Africa. Nonstate actors fight 
poverty, improve health, and expand education in the poorest parts of the world, 
while other nonstate actors traffic in drugs, children, and women and kill innocent 
civilians across the globe. 

Now, in 2009, the clear lesson of the last 20 years is that we must both combat 
the threats and seize the opportunities of our interdependence. And to be effective 
in doing so we must build a world with more partners and fewer adversaries. 

America cannot solve the most pressing problems on our own, and the world can- 
not solve them without America. The best way to advance America’s interest in 
reducing global threats and seizing global opportunities is to design and implement 
global solutions. This isn’t a philosophical point. This is our reality. 

The President-elect and I believe that foreign policy must be based on a marriage 
of principles and pragmatism, not rigid ideology. On facts and evidence, not emotion 
or prejudice. Our security, our vitality, and our ability to lead in today’s world oblige 
us to recognize the overwhelming fact of our interdependence. 

I believe that American leadership has been wanting, but is still wanted. We must 
use what has been called “smart power”: The full range of tools at our disposal — 
diplomatic, economic, military, political, legal, and cultural — picking the right tool, 
or combination of tools, for each situation. 

With smart power, diplomacy will be the vanguard of foreign policy. This is not 
a radical idea. The ancient Roman poet Terence, who was born a slave and rose to 
become one of the great voices of his time, declared that “in every endeavor, the 
seemly course for wise men is to try persuasion first.” The same truth binds wise 
women as well. 

The President-elect has made it clear that in the Obama administration there will 
be no doubt about the leading role of diplomacy. One need only look to North Korea, 
Iran, the Middle East, and the Balkans to appreciate the absolute necessity of 
tough-minded, intelligent diplomacy — and the failures that result when that kind of 
diplomatic effort is absent. And one need only consider the assortment of problems 
we must tackle in 2009 — from fighting terrorism to climate change to global finan- 
cial crises — to understand the importance of cooperative engagement. 

I assure you that, if I am confirmed, the State Department will be firing on all 
cylinders to provide forward-thinking, sustained diplomacy in every part of the 
world; applying pressure and exerting leverage; cooperating with our military part- 
ners and other agencies of government; partnering effectively with NGOs, the pri- 
vate sector, and international organizations; using modern technologies for public 
outreach; empowering negotiators who can protect our interests while under- 
standing those of our negotiating partners. There will be thousands of separate 
interactions, all strategically linked and coordinated to defend American security 
and prosperity. Diplomacy is hard work; but when we work hard, diplomacy can 
work, and not just to defuse tensions, but to achieve results that advance our secu- 
rity, interests, and values. 

Secretary Gates has been particularly eloquent in articulating the importance of 
diplomacy in pursuit of our national security and foreign policy objectives. As he 
notes, it’s not often that a Secretary of Defense makes the case for adding resources 
to the State Department and elevating the role of the diplomatic corps. Thankfully, 
Secretary Gates is more concerned about having a unified, agile, and effective U.S. 
strategy than in spending our precious time and energy on petty turf wars. As he 
has stated, “our civilian institutions of diplomacy and development have been chron- 
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ically undermanned and underfunded for far too long,” both relative to military 
spending and to “the responsibilities and challenges our Nation has around the 
world.” And to that, I say, “Amen!” 

President-elect Obama has emphasized that the State Department must be fully 
empowered and funded to confront multidimensional challenges — from working with 
allies to thwart terrorism, to spreading health and prosperity in places of human 
suffering. I will speak in greater detail about that in a moment. 

We should also use the United Nations and other international institutions when- 
ever appropriate and possible. Both Democratic and Republican Presidents have 
understood for decades that these institutions, when they work well, enhance our 
influence. And when they don’t work well — as in the cases of Darfur and the farce 
of Sudan’s election to the former U.N. Commission on Human Rights, for example — 
we should work with like-minded friends to make sure that these institutions reflect 
the values that motivated their creation in the first place. 

We will lead with diplomacy because it’s the smart approach. But we also know 
that military force will sometimes be necessary, and we will rely on it to protect 
our people and our interests when and where needed, as a last resort. 

All the while, we must remember that to promote our interests around the world, 
America must be an exemplar of our values. Senator Isakson made the point to me 
the other day that our Nation must lead by example rather than edict. Our history 
has shown that we are most effective when we see the harmony between our inter- 
ests abroad and our values at home. And I take great comfort in knowing that our 
first Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, also subscribed to that view, reminding 
us across the centuries: “The interests of a nation, when well understood, will be 
found to coincide with their moral duties.” 

So while our democracy continues to inspire people around the world, we know 
that its influence is greatest when we live up to its teachings ourselves. 

Senator Lugar, I’m going to borrow your words here, because you have made this 
point so eloquently: You once said that “the United States cannot feed every person, 
lift every person out of poverty, cure every disease, or stop every conflict. But our 
power and status have conferred upon us a tremendous responsibility to humanity.” 

Of course, we must be realistic about achieving our goals. Even under the best 
of circumstances, our Nation cannot solve every problem or meet every global need. 
We don’t have unlimited time, treasure, or manpower. And we certainly don’t face 
the best of circumstances today, with our economy faltering and our budget deficits 
growing. 

So to fulfill our responsibility to our children, to protect and defend our Nation 
while honoring our values, we have to establish priorities. 

Now, I’m not trying to mince words here. As my colleagues in the Senate know, 
“establishing priorities” means making tough choices. Because those choices are so 
important to the American people, we must be disciplined in evaluating them — 
weighing the costs and consequences of our action or inaction; gauging the prob- 
ability of success; and insisting on measurable results. 

Right after I was nominated a friend told me: “The world has so many problems. 
You’ve got your work cut out for you.” Well, I agree that the problems are many 
and they are big. But I don’t get up every morning thinking only about the threats 
and dangers we face. With every challenge comes an opportunity to find promise 
and possibility in the face of adversity and complexity. Today’s world calls forth the 
optimism and can-do spirit that has marked our progress for more than two 
centuries. 

Too often we see the ills that plague us more clearly than the possibilities in front 
of us. We see threats that must be thwarted; wrongs that must be righted; conflicts 
that must be calmed. But not the partnerships that can he promoted; the rights that 
can be reinforced; the innovations that can be fostered; the people who can be 
empowered. 

After all, it is the real possibility of progress — of that better life, free from fear 
and want and discord — that offers our most compelling message to the rest of the 
world. 

I’ve had the chance to lay out and submit my views on a broad array of issues 
in written responses to questions from the committee, so in this statement I will 
outline some of the major challenges we face and some of the major opportunities 
we see. 

First, President-elect Ohama is committed to responsibly ending the war in Iraq 
and employing a broad strategy in Afghanistan that reduces threats to our safety 
and enhances the prospect of stability and peace. 

Right now, our men and women in uniform, our diplomats, and our aid workers 
are risking their lives in those two countries. They have done everything we have 
asked of them and more. But, over time we have seen that our larger interests will 
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be best served by safely and responsibly withdrawing our troops from Iraq, sup- 
porting a transition to full Iraqi responsibility for their sovereign nation, rebuilding 
our overtcixed military, and reaching out to other nations to help stabilize the region 
and to employ a broader arsenal of tools to fight terrorism. 

Equally important will be a comprehensive plan using all elements of our power — 
diplomacy, development, and defense — to work with those in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan who want to root out al-Qaeda, the Taliban, and other violent extremists who 
threaten them as well as us in what President-elect Obama has called the central 
front in the fight against terrorism. We need to deepen our engagement with these 
and other countries in the region and pursue policies that improve the lives of the 
Afghan and Pakistani people. 

As we focus on Iraq, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, we must also actively pursue a 
strategy of smart power in the Middle East that addresses the security needs of 
Israel and the legitimate political and economic aspirations of the Palestinians; that 
effectively challenges Iran to end its nuclear weapons program and sponsorship of 
terror, and persuades both Iran and S3Tia to abandon their dangerous behavior and 
become constructive regional actors; that strengthens our relationships with Egypt, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, other Arab states, with Turkey, and with our partners in the 
gulf to involve them in securing a lasting peace in the region. 

As intractable as the Middle East’s problems may seem — and many Presidents, 
including my husband, have spent years trying to help work out a resolution — we 
cannot give up on peace. The President-elect and I understand and are deeply sym- 
pathetic to Israel’s desire to defend itself under the current conditions, and to be 
free of shelling by Hamas rockets. 

However, we have also been reminded of the tragic humanitarian costs of conflict 
in the Middle East, and pained by the suffering of Palestinian and Israeli civilians. 
This must only increase our determination to seek a just and lasting peace agree- 
ment that brings real security to Israel; normal and positive relations with its 
neighbors; and independence, economic progress, and security to the Palestinians in 
their own state. 

We will exert every effort to support the work of Israelis and Palestinians who 
seek that result. It is critical not only to the parties involved but to our profound 
interests in undermining the forces of alienation and violent extremism across our 
world. 

Terrorism remains a serious threat and we must have a comprehensive strate^, 
leveraging intelligence, diplomacy, and military assets to defeat al-Qaeda and like- 
minded terrorists by rooting out their networks and drying up support for their vio- 
lent and nihilistic extremism. The gravest threat that America faces is the danger 
that weapons of mass destruction will fall into the hands of terrorists. To ensure 
our future security, we must curb the spread and use of these weapons — whether 
nuclear, biological, chemical, or cyber — while we take the lead in working with oth- 
ers to reduce current nuclear stockpiles and prevent the development and use of 
dangerous new weaponry. 

Therefore, while defending against the threat of terrorism, we will also seize the 
parallel opportunity to get America back in the business of engaging other nations 
to reduce stockpiles of nuclear weapons. We will work with Russia to secure their 
agreement to extend essential monitoring and verification provisions of the START 
Treaty before it expires in December 2009, and we will work toward agreements for 
further reductions in nuclear weapons. We will also work with Russia to take U.S. 
and Russian missiles off hair-trigger alert, act with urgency to prevent proliferation 
in North Korea and Iran, secure loose nuclear weapons and materials, and shut 
down the market for selling them — as Senator Lugar has done for so many years. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty is the cornerstone of the nonproliferation regime, 
and the United States must exercise the leadership needed to shore up the regime. 
So, we will work with this committee and the Senate toward ratification of the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty and reviving negotiations on a verifiable Fissile Mate- 
rial Cutoff Treaty. 

Today’s security threats cannot be addressed in isolation. Smart power requires 
reaching out to both friends and adversaries, to bolster old alliances and to forge 
new ones. 

That means strengthening the alliances that have stood the test of time — espe- 
cially with our NATO partners and our allies in Asia. Our alliance with Japan is 
a cornerstone of American policy in Asia, essential to maintaining peace and pros- 
perity in the Asia-Pacific region, and based on shared values and mutual interests. 
We also have crucial economic and security partnerships with South Korea, Aus- 
tralia, and other friends in ASEAN. We will build on our economic and political 
partnership with India, the world’s most populous democracy and a nation with 
growing influence in the world. 
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Our traditional relationships of confidence and trust with Europe will he deep- 
ened. Disagreements are inevitable, even among the closest friends, but on most 
global issues we have no more trusted allies. The new administration will have a 
chance to reach out across the Atlantic to leaders in France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and others across the continent, including the new democracies. When 
America and Europe work together, global objectives are well within our means. 

President-elect Obama and I seek a future of cooperative engagement with the 
Russian Government on matters of strategic importance, while standing up strongly 
for American values and international norms. 

China is a critically important actor in a changing global landscape. We want a 
positive and cooperative relationship with China, one where we deepen and 
strengthen our ties on a number of issues, and candidly address differences where 
they persist. 

But this not a one-way effort — much of what we will do depends on the choices 
China makes about its future at home and abroad. 

With both Russia and China, we should work together on vital security and eco- 
nomic issues like terrorism, proliferation, climate change, and reforming financial 
markets. 

The world is now in the cross currents of the most severe global economic contrac- 
tion since the Great Depression. The history of that crisis teaches us the con- 
sequences of diplomatic failures and uncoordinated reactions. Yet history alone is 
an insufficient guide; the world has changed too much. We have already seen that 
this crisis extends beyond the housing and banking sectors, and our solutions will 
have to be as wide in scope as the causes themselves, taking into account the com- 
plexities of the global economy, the geopolitics involved, and the likelihood of contin- 
ued political and economic repercussions from the damage already done. 

But here again, as we work to repair the damage, we can find new ways of work- 
ing together. For too long, we have merely talked about the need to engage emerg- 
ing powers in global economic governance; the time to take action is upon us. The 
recent G-20 meeting was a first step, but developing patterns of sustained engage- 
ment will take hard work and careful negotiation. We know that emerging markets 
like China, India, Brazil, South Africa, and Indonesia are feeling the effects of the 
current crisis. We all stand to benefit in both the short and long term if they are 
part of the solution, and become partners in maintaining global economic stability. 

In our efforts to return to economic growth here in the United States, we have 
an especially critical need to work more closely with Canada, our largest trading 
partner, and Mexico, our third largest. Canada and Mexico are also our biggest sup- 
pliers of imported energy. More broadly, we must build a deeper partnership with 
Mexico to address the shared danger arising from drug-trafficking and the chal- 
lenges of our border; an effort begun this week with a meeting between President- 
elect Obama and President Calderon. 

Throughout our hemisphere we have opportunities to enhance cooperation to meet 
common economic, security, and environmental objectives that affect us all. We will 
return to a policy of vigorous engagement throughout Latin America, seeking deeper 
understanding and broader engagement with nations from the Caribbean to Central 
to South America. Not only do we share common political, economic, and strategic 
interests with our friends to the south, our relationship is also enhanced by many 
shared ancestral and cultural legacies. We are looking forward to working on many 
issues during the Summit of the Americas in April and taking up the President- 
elect’s call for a new energy partnership of the Americas built around shared tech- 
nology and new investments in renewable energy. 

In Africa, the foreign policy objectives of the Obama administration are rooted in 
security, political, economic, and humanitarian interests, including: Combating 
al-Qaeda’s efforts to seek safe havens in failed states in the Horn of Africa; helping 
African nations to conserve their natural resources and reap fair benefits from 
them; stopping war in Congo; ending autocracy in Zimbabwe and human devasta- 
tion in Darfur; supporting African democracies like South Africa and Ghana — which 
just had its second change of power in democratic elections; and working aggres- 
sively to reach the Millennium Development Goals in health, education, and eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Many significant problems we face challenge not just the United States, but all 
nations and peoples. You, Mr. Chairman, were among the first, in a growing chorus 
from both parties, to recognize that climate change is an unambiguous security 
threat. At the extreme it threatens our very existence, but well before that point, 
it could very well incite new wars of an old kind — over basic resources like food, 
water, and arable land. The world is in need of an urgent, coordinated response to 
climate change and, as President-elect Obama has said, America must be a leader 
in developing and implementing it. We can lead abroad through participation in 
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international efforts like the upcoming U.N. Copenhagen Climate Conference and a 
Global Energy Forum. We can lead at home by pursuing an energy policy that re- 
duces our carbon emissions while reducing our dependence on foreign oil and gas — 
which will benefit the fight against climate change and enhance our economy and 
security. 

The great statesman and general, George Marshall, noted that our gravest 
enemies are often not nations or doctrines, but “hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
chaos.” To create more friends and fewer enemies, we can’t just win wars. We must 
find common ground and common purpose with other peoples and nations so that 
together we can overcome hatred, violence, lawlessness, and despair. 

The Obama administration recognizes that, even when we cannot fully agree with 
some governments, we share a bond of humanity with their people. By investing in 
that common humanity we advance our common security because we pave the way 
for a more peaceful, prosperous world. 

Mr. Chairman, you were one of the first to underscore the importance of our 
involvement in the global AIDS fight. And you have worked very hard on this issue 
for many years. Now, thanks to a variety of efforts — including President Bush’s 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief as well as the work of NGOs and foundations — 
the United States enjoys widespread support in public opinion polls in many African 
countries. This is true even among Muslim populations in 'Tanzania and Kenya, 
where America is seen as a leader in the fight against AIDS, malaria, and TB. 

We have an opportunity to build on this success by partnering with NGOs to help 
expand the infrastructure of health clinics in Africa so that more people can have 
access to life-saving drugs, fewer mothers transmit HIV to their children, and fewer 
lives are lost. 

And we can generate even more goodwill through other kinds of social investment, 
by working effectively with international organizations and NGO partners to build 
schools and train teachers, and by ensuring that children are free from hunger and 
exploitation so that they can attend those schools and pursue their dreams for the 
future. This is why the President-elect supports a Global Education Fund to bolster 
secular education around the world. 

I want to take a moment to emphasize the importance of a “bottom-up” approach 
to ensuring that America remains a positive force in the world. The President-elect 
and I believe in this strongly. Investing in our common humanity through social 
development is not marginal to our foreign policy but integral to accomplishing our 
goals. 

Today more than 2 billion people worldwide live on less than $2 a day. They are 
facing rising food prices and widespread hunger. Calls for expanding civil and polit- 
ical rights in countries plagued by mass hunger and disease will fall on deaf ears 
unless democracy actually delivers material benefits that improve people’s lives 
while weeding out the corruption that too often stands in the way of progress. 

Our foreign policy must reflect our deep commitment to the cause of making 
human rights a reality for millions of oppressed people around the world. Of par- 
ticular concern to me is the plight of women and girls, who comprise the majority 
of the world’s unhealthy, unschooled, unfed, and unpaid. If half of the world’s popu- 
lation remains vulnerable to economic, political, legal, and social marginalization, 
our hope of advancing democracy and prosperity will remain in serious jeopardy. We 
still have a long way to go and the United States must remain an unambiguous and 
unequivocal voice in support of women’s rights in every country, every region, on 
every continent. 

As a personal aside, I want to mention that President-elect Obama’s mother, Ann 
Dunham, was a pioneer in microfinance in Indonesia. In my own work on micro- 
finance around the world — from Bangladesh to Chile to Vietnam to South Africa and 
many other countries — I’ve seen firsthand how small loans given to poor women to 
start small businesses can raise standards of living and transform local economies. 
President-elect Obama’s mother had planned to attend a microfinance forum at the 
Beijing women’s conference in 1995 that I participated in. Unfortunately, she was 
very ill and couldn’t travel and sadly passed away a few months later. But I think 
it’s fair to say that her work in international development, the care and concern she 
showed for women and for poor people around the world, mattered greatly to her 
son, and certainly has informed his views and his vision. We will be honored to 
carry on Ann Dunham’s work in the months and years ahead. 

I’ve discussed a few of our top priorities and I know we’ll address many more in 
the question-and-answer session. But I suspect that even this brief overview offers 
a glimpse of the daunting, and crucial, challenges we face, as well as the oppor- 
tunities before us. President-elect Obama and I pledge to work closely with this 
committee and the Congress to forge a bipartisan, integrated, results-oriented sus- 
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tainable foreign policy that will restore American leadership to confront these chal- 
lenges, serve our interests, and advance our values. 

Ensuring that our State Department is functioning at its best will be absolutely 
essential to America’s success. This is a top priority of mine, of my colleagues’ on 
the national security team, and of the President-elect’s. He believes strongly that 
we need to invest in our civilian capacity to conduct vigorous American diplomacy, 
provide the kind of foreign assistance I’ve mentioned, reach out to the world, and 
operate effectively alongside our military. 

I realize that the entire State Department bureaucracy in Thomas Jefferson’s day 
consisted of a chief clerk, three regular clerks, and a messenger — and his entire 
budget was $56,000 a year. 

But over the past 219 years the world, and the times, have certainly changed. 
Now the Department consists of Foreign Service officers, the civil service, and lo- 
cally engaged staff working at Foggy Bottom, in offices across our country, and at 
some 260 posts around the world. And today, USAID carries out a critical develop- 
ment mission that is essential to representing our values across the globe. 

These public servants are too often unsung heroes. They are in the trenches put- 
ting our policies and values to work in an increasingly complicated and dangerous 
world. Many risk their lives, and some lose their lives, in service to our Nation. And 
they need and deserve the resources, training, and support to succeed. 

I know this committee, and I hope the American public, understand that right 
now Foreign Service officers, civil service professionals, and development experts are 
doing work essential to our Nation’s strength — whether helping American busi- 
nesses make inroads in new markets; being on the other end of the phone at a 
United States embassy when an American citizen needs help beyond our shores; 
doing the delicate work of diplomacy and development with foreign governments 
that leads to arms control and trade agreements, peace treaties and post-conflict 
reconstruction, greater human rights and empowerment, broader cultural under- 
standing and stronger alliances. 

The State Department is a large, multidimensional organization. But it is not a 
placid or idle bureaucracy, as some would like to paint it. It is an outpost for Amer- 
ican values that protects our citizens and safeguards our democratic institutions in 
times both turbulent and tame. State Department employees also offer a lifeline of 
hope and help — often the only lifeline — for people in foreign lands who are 
oppressed, silenced, and marginalized. 

Whether they are an economic officer in a large embassy, or an aid worker in the 
field, or a clerk in a distant consulate, or a country officer working late in Wash- 
ington, they do their work so that we may all live in peace and security. We must 
not shortchange them, or ourselves, by denying them the resources they need. 

One of my first priorities is to make sure that the State Department and USAID 
have the resources they need, and I will be back to make the case to Congress for 
full funding of the President’s budget request. At the same time, I will work just 
as hard to make sure that we manage those resources prudently so that we fulfill 
our mission efficiently and effectively. 

In concluding, I hope you will indulge me one final observation. Like most Ameri- 
cans, I never had the chance to travel widely outside our country as a child or young 
adult. Most of my early professional career was as a lawyer and advocate for chil- 
dren and who found themselves on society’s margins here at home. But during the 
8 years of my husband’s Presidency, and then in my 8 years as a Senator, I have 
been privileged to travel on behalf of the United States to more than 80 countries. 

I’ve had the opportunity to get to know many world leaders. As a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee I’ve spent time with our military commanders, 
as well as our brave troops serving in Iraq and Afghanistan, and I have immersed 
myself in an array of military issues. I’ve spent many hours with American and non- 
American aid workers, business men and women, religious leaders, teachers, doc- 
tors, nurses, students, volunteers and others who have made it their mission to help 
people across the world. I have also learned invaluable lessons from countless ordi- 
nary citizens in foreign capitals, small towns, and rural villages whose lives offered 
a glimpse into a world far removed from what many of us experience on a daily 
basis here in America. 

In recent years, as other nations have risen to compete for military, economic, and 
political influence, some have argued that we have reached the end of the “Amer- 
ican moment” in world history. I disagree. Yes, the conventional paradigms have 
shifted. But America’s success has never been solely a function of our power; it has 
always been inspired by our values. 

With so many troubles here at home and across the world, millions of people are 
still trying to come to our country — legally and illegally. Why? Because we are 
guided by unchanging truths: That all people are created equal; that each person 
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has a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And in these truths we 
will find, as we have for more than two centuries, the courage, the discipline, and 
the creativity to meet the challenges of this ever-changing world. 

I am humbled to be a public servant, and honored by the responsibility placed 
on me by our President-elect, who embodies the American dream not only here at 
home but far beyond our shores. 

No matter how daunting our challenges may be, I have a steadfast faith in our 
country and our people, and I am proud to be an American at the dawning of this 
new American moment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for granting me your 
time and attention today. I know there is a lot more territory to cover and I’d be 
delighted to answer your questions. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much, Senator, for a very 
comprehensive and thoughtful statement. And I can tell you, from 
certainly this Senator’s perspective, it’s wonderful to hear so many 
of these issues set out as priorities for the new administration, and 
we’re excited about the prospect of working with you in order to 
implement the policies in greater detail that will support the 
agenda that you’ve set out. 

I’d just say to all my colleagues — and I think we all know this — 
that this committee and the Congress in its role in foreign policy 
has been at its strongest when we’ve been bipartisan. And I think 
the old adage about politics ending at the water’s edge with respect 
to diplomacy and our national security interests is something that 
would serve us well as a guidepost as we think about the enormity 
of the choices that we’re going to face in the days ahead. 

We will begin, now, a 10-minute question round. And in defer- 
ence to Senator Corker, who has the same obligations as Senator 
Dodd, since we let Senator Dodd go. I’m going to let him go after 
Senator Lugar. Is that amenable to you? And then we’ll go through 
the — is that all right? 

So, we’ll start the clock running on a 10-minute series of ques- 
tions. 

And I think. Senator, that in your opening, you wonderfully cov- 
ered a broad array of the challenges. And the task, obviously, be- 
fore all of us is really now to try to hone in a little bit and see how 
these are really going to play out with specific regions and specific 
countries and challenges. 

Obviously, one of the most pressing issues we face — and it was 
underscored in the New York Times on Sunday — is a question of 
Iran’s nuclear program and the entire relationship with Iran, 
which was, needless to say, a subject of discussion throughout the 
campaign. The time when Iran is going to be capable of producing 
enough weapons-grade uranium to build a bomb, if they choose to, 
is very fast approaching. The clock is ticking. And yet, Iran con- 
tinues to defy the U.N. resolutions, enriching more uranium to 
reactor-grade levels, installing and operating more and more cen- 
trifuges, failing to address the concerns of inspectors, and so forth. 
And recent efforts to get tough, as you know, failed with respect 
to the U.N. Security Council. 

So, I would ask you — during the campaign. President-elect 
Obama said that he would employ, “big carrots and big sticks” to 
deal with Iran’s nuclear program. We do know that there’s a sig- 
nificant package of incentives already on the table from the “P5- 
plus-1,” and the prospect of increased Security Council sanctions 
may be questionable, at best. So, could you share with us the 
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thinking, at this stage — I know it’s early — but, can you share with 
us what additional carrots the administration might have in mind? 
Why do you believe those might be enough to change Iran’s calcula- 
tions? Are tougher sanctions achievable? And how are you and the 
administration viewing this, at this point? 

Senator Clinton. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And obviously 
the incoming administration views, with great concern, the role 
that Iran is playing in the world, its sponsorship of terrorism, its 
continuing interference with the functioning of other governments, 
and its pursuit of nuclear weapons. There is an ongoing policy 
review that the Obama administration has undertaken. But, I 
think, as the President-elect said just this past weekend, our goal 
will be to do eve^thing we can pursue, through diplomacy, through 
the use of sanctions, through creating better coalitions with coun- 
tries that we believe also have a big stake in preventing Iran from 
becoming a nuclear-weapon power, to try to prevent this from 
occurring. 

We are not taking any option off the table at all, but we will pur- 
sue a new, perhaps different, approach that will become a corner- 
stone of what the Obama administration believes is an attitude 
toward engagement that might bear fruit. We have no illusions, 
Mr. Chairman, that, even with a new administration looking to try 
to engage Iran in a way that might influence its behavior, that we 
can predict the results. But, the President-elect is committed to 
that course, and we will pursue it. 

The Chairman. Do you believe that tougher U.N. sanctions are 
available from which to choose? And second, are they achievable? 

Senator Clinton. You know, it’s kind of like the experimenter’s 
bias, in a way. We won’t know what we’re capable of achieving 
until we’re actually there working on it. We have a commitment to 
engaging with international organizations in a very intense and on- 
going way. We are going to be working with our friends and our 
adversaries in the United Nations. We’re going to be making the 
case to members of the Security Council, who have been either du- 
bious or unwilling to cooperate up until now, that a nuclear-armed 
Iran is in no one’s interests under any circumstances. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it’s hard to predict how successful we will be, 
but I promise you our very best efforts in doing all that we can to 
try to achieve greater international support for sanctions and 
actions that could actually influence the behavior of the Iranian 
Government, the Supreme Leader, and the Religious Council, and 
the Revolutionary Guard and the Quds Force; because, as you 
know so well, all these are players. And so, our task will be to try 
to figure out the appropriate and effective pressure that will per- 
haps lead to us dissuading Iran from going forward. 

The Chairman. Well, I happen to agree with you that it is, in 
fact, legitimately impossible to be able to determine exactly what 
options are available until you begin to get into a conversation and 
begin to see what the play is. But, as a matter of fundamental 
American policy, let me ask you a question. Is it the policy of the 
incoming administration, as a bottom line of our security interests 
and our policy, that it is unacceptable that Iran has a weapon, 
under any circumstances, and that we will take any steps nec- 
essary to prevent that? Or is there — is it simply “not desirable”? I 
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think, as you said “It’s in no one’s interest,” which is less than an 
affirmation of a prohibition. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Mr. President — the President-elect — Mr. 
Chairman 

The Chairman. I’ll take that. 

Senator Clinton. Yes, it was a Freudian slip. The President- 
elect — 

The Chairman. We’re both subject to those, I want you to know. 

Senator Clinton. Yes. Indeed. [Laughter.] 

On this subject, especially. 

The President-elect has said, repeatedly, it is unacceptable. It is 
going to be United States policy to pursue diplomacy, with all of 
its multitudinous tools, to do everything we can to prevent Iran 
from becoming a nuclear-weapons state. As I also said, no option 
is off the table. But, the President-elect has been very clear that 
it is unacceptable; and that is our premise, and that is what we are 
going to be basing our actions on. 

The Chairman. The Bush administration sent Under Secretary 
Burns to the last round of those talks, essentially as an observer. 
Do you plan to send a U.S. representative to engage directly in 
those kinds of discussions almost immediately? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are looking at a range 
of possibilities. One very important aspect of the decisions we make 
is that we engage in consultation with our friends in the region and 
beyond. We don’t want anything I say today, or anything the Presi- 
dent-elect says, to take our friends and allies by surprise. So, we 
cannot tell you with specificity exactly the steps we will take, but 
I think it’s fair to say that the President-elect, as recently as this 
weekend, has said that we’re going to be trying new approaches, 
because what we’ve tried has not worked; they are closer to nuclear 
weapons capacity today than they were. So, we’re going to be look- 
ing broadly, but in consultation. And I want to underscore that, be- 
cause it’s very important that those who have to live in the region, 
many of whom are our allies — Israel and others who have a legiti- 
mate set of concerns about Iran’s growing power and its use of that 
power — should know that the Obama administration will be con- 
sulting broadly and deeply so that, when we move, we will move 
in concert, insofar as possible. 

The Chairman. Do you plan, personally, to engage in personal 
diplomacy with Iranian officials at high level in the near term? 

Senator Clinton. Well, again, Mr. Chairman, I want to wait to 
determine the exact contours of how we proceed until we’re actu- 
ally in office and have a chance to consult with others, because it 
is very clear to me that we have not as full a brief as we need on 
the feelings of many of the important players. We have carefully 
hued to the President-elect’s position: there’s one President at a 
time. We have not spoken with foreign leaders, we have not, in 
many instances, taken their calls, because we want to be very re- 
spectful of the ongoing work of the Bush administration. As soon 
as we are in a position to do so, we will be consulting and we will 
be setting forth a series of actions, and we will be consulting and 
informing this committee. 
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The Chairman. Well, I know you’ve been very careful about that, 
and I think it’s been appropriate and, I think, a wise course, and 
I look forward to you being able to get deeply engaged. 

Last question, just quickly. Last year, six colleagues and I, in- 
cluding Senator Levin, wrote to Secretary Rice, urging her to estab- 
lish an intersection in Tehran. It just seems counterproductive and 
almost incomprehensible that we’re not on the ground in some of 
these places. We don’t have an ambassador in Syria, for instance. 
We should. So, I would ask you if you have made a decision, and 
will there be — will you proceed forward to create an intersection in 
Tehran and immediately put an ambassador back into Syria? 

Senator Clinton. Again, Mr. Chairman, these are matters that 
are part of our policy review, and we will turn to them with, you 
know, great diligence and attention as soon as we are able to. 

The Chairman. Well, I hope the question establishes some sense 
of priority. 

Senator Clinton. I think I got your drift, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Mr. Chairman, could you recognize Senator 
Corker 

The Chairman. Yes, absolutely. 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. And then Senator Feingold and — 

The Chairman. You want to do that? 

Senator Lugar. Yes. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I’d be delighted to 

Senator Lugar. We can expedite his work. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Do that. Thank you so much. 

Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Thank you. Senator Lugar, I appreciate that. 
And, Chairman Kerry, I’m glad you’re going to be leading us here. 
I think you’re the right person to be doing it at this time, and I 
thank you for your leadership. 

Madam Secretary-designate, we welcome you. We’re always glad 
to see when one of our own does well, has a real job. And I cer- 
tainly welcome your daughter. 

Along the comments of— and I think you have tremendous oppor- 
tunities. You laid out, in your opening comments, sort of a travel- 
ogue of opportunities, and I know that many of the opportunities 
that exist, you didn’t mention. You mentioned those, certainly, in 
Q&A back to us. So, the opportunities that you have as Secretary 
of State are just huge, and I think you will succeed in that role; 
I really do. 

I want to piggyback, and not dwell, on the comments that Sen- 
ator Lugar made early on regarding the Clinton Foundation. And 
I’m just a junior Senator from Tennessee, but, you know, it seems 
to me that everything has seasons. 

And this is your season. And I look at the opportunities that you 
have to influence the world and our place in the world. I look at 
the resources that our government can bring to that, under your 
leadership. And then, I look at the Foundation. And regardless of 
who’s running it and how great it is, it’s a speck in relation to the 
huge magnitude of efforts that you can put forth on behalf of our 
government. And so, without dwelling on the details, I would en- 
courage the steps that Senator Lugar requested to be taken. 
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There’s just no need to sully or dampen, or anything, the tremen- 
dous opportunities that you have. And I do hope that, sometime 
over the next 2 weeks, you’ll educate us all as to how that’s going 
to be done. But, the potential is so vast in the role that you have, 
and so small in the other role, it just seems to me there’s no reason 
whatsoever to have continual press comments and other kinds of 
things that might take away from, I think, what might be extraor- 
dinary efforts on your part. So, thank you so much for your service. 

You know, I noticed, as I’ve traveled the world in my short ten- 
ure here, the State Department, as you mentioned toward the end 
of your comments, is vast. We have people in tough parts of the 
world that are carrying out tough duties. It’s my sense that — when 
Colin Powell was Secretary, that he really built the Department. 
He understood, being a military person, what it meant to have a 
culture and for people to have the tools and training and those 
kinds of things necessary to really exceed in their jobs — or to excel 
in their jobs. I think that’s been a little bit lesser the case recently, 
and — and I’m not in any way criticizing. It seems to me a Secretary 
of State really has two major responsibilities. One is to be our chief 
dealmaker. And that’s how you get recorded in history. And I know 
that there’ll be many things that you’ll be recorded in that way. 
But, then there’s the whole issue of running the Department. My 
sense is, that’s not, probably, your basic strength. That you’re prob- 
ably going to see to the other responsibilities. And I wonder if you 
might educate us as to how you’re going to ensure that the Depart- 
ment really does have the support, the tools, the culture, the mo- 
rale necessary to be successful while we’re working on the more 
major accomplishments. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Corker, this is, to me, one of the 
most important questions, because we can talk about all of the 
good work we’d like to do, and how grateful we are to those people 
who are out there doing it, but if we don’t enhance our diplomatic 
and development efforts, and move toward more equilibrium, as 
Secretary Gates even has said, we will not be as successful as we 
need to be in promoting our foreign policy. 

So, to that end, in consultation with the President-elect and the 
Vice-President-elect, as well as the leaders of this committee, I 
decided to fill a position that had not been filled, although it had 
been created, 10 years ago, and that was the deputy for resources 
and management. And I concluded that that was important, 
because what happens in every government agency, but certainly 
in the State Department, is, you get consumed by the crisis of the 
moment. You have the best intentions to deal with the manage- 
ment challenges, the resource shortages, but the Secretary’s time 
and the, you know, top diplomats’ time are spent, you know, on 
Gaza or on Iran or on Russia and the Ukraine pipeline issue. So, 
it seemed to me that, in order to really fulfill my responsibility to 
you and the American people, we needed to have someone whose 
total job focus was to manage the Department, along with the ca- 
reer professionals, to work to manage USAID to be more effective, 
and to represent the interests of the Department, as well as the 
Presidential budget here on the Hill when it came to these resource 
matters. 
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I feel very fortunate that you will be seeing before you for con- 
firmation two extraordinary deputies. The principal deputy filling 
the role that has been there, historically, will be Jim Steinberg, a 
very accomplished foreign policy expert. He’s leaving the deanship 
of the LBJ School, at the University of Texas, to take on this 
responsibility. And filling the second deputy position for resources 
and management will be Jack Lew, a former director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, someone with deep experience here on 
Capitol Hill, who is diving into work already. Because I want you, 
as well as me, to have someone who is accountable and the point- 
person. 

You know, the argument kind of stops when you say, “Well, what 
about more training for our Foreign Service officers? What about, 
you know, more funding for all of the responsibilities, from recon- 
struction and stabilization efforts, the Office on Trafficking, and so 
much else? How do we do that? How do we do more with less?” — 
we’ve got to have somebody who will take charge of all those 
issues. And I really believe. Senator, that this will be a significant 
step on the way toward putting the State Department on a sounder 
financial and management footing. 

Senator Corker. We have a maze of aid efforts that are under- 
way. Every Senator that travels and sees some need authorizes 
another aid program. I wonder if you would consider, during the 
first 6 months you’re there, rationalizing that for us and reporting 
back as to some of those things that need to be done away with. 
Again, it’s — all are in good intentions, but they seem to water each 
other down and not have the focus that they might otherwise have. 
I’m wondering if you might commit to doing that during some short 
period of time after you’re there. 

Senator Clinton. Well, in fact. Senator, that’s going to be one of 
the responsibilities that will be given to this second deputy, under 
my direction, to take a look at our existing authorities, to deter- 
mine what works, what doesn’t work, to try to eliminate redundan- 
cies, to fill gaps; because, you know, we do have some of those, as 
well, obviously. 

You know, it matters greatly to me, as it does to the President- 
elect, these development efforts, these humanitarian commitments 
by the United States Government, are often the way we are per- 
ceived. And frequently, to our advantage, if they are done correctly. 

But, I think it’s fair to say that IJSAID — our premiere aid 
agency — has been decimated. You know, it has half the staff it used 
to have, it’s turned into more of a contracting agency than an oper- 
ational agency with the ability to deliver. 

Yet, at the same time, whether I’m talking to Secretary Gates, 
or I’m talking to people in the nongovernmental organizational 
world, very often they will say the same thing. Well, they’ve turned 
to USAID to determine how to implement these programs. So, 
we’re going to take a hard look at all of our aid and development 
efforts. 

Additionally, the Congress has given the State Department a 
very important responsibility with reconstruction and stabilization. 
If we’re going to move authorities and resources back from the 
Defense Department to the State Department we have to be able 
to function effectively and demonstrate our efficiency. 
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We’re at a great disadvantage — I’ll give you just a quick example. 
There’s a program that I learned about, of course, on my Senate 
Armed Services Committee work, called CERP — the Commander’s 
Emergency Response Program. I remember the first time I went to 
Iraq, in 2003, and I met young captains and majors and lieutenant 
colonels who were literally handed thousands of dollars of cash, 
and told, “Go get that school opened, go get that road built. Go fix 
that, you know, sewer problem.” And they were doing an incredible 
job with great flexibility, and very little accountability. 

I came back a believer in the CERP program, and advocated for 
it to continue, but when I contrast that with a development officer, 
or a State Department expert, who knows the culture, knows the 
language, unlike, you know, this very well-meaning and well- 
trained warrior, and that person can’t get $500 to fulfill a develop- 
ment mission that is in service of American security and our 
national interests, there’s a big disconnect. 

So, Secretary Gates understands it, so we’re going to try to better 
organize and rationalize what we do, and build confidence with 
you, and the rest of Congress, that we can take on these respon- 
sibilities. 

The Chairman. Thanks. 

Thank you very much. Senator Corker. 

Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and of course, my 
warm congratulations to you on your new position. I look forward 
to working closely with you, and this committee, and the incoming 
Obama administration to reverse much of the foreign policies of the 
last 8 years, and to restore America’s leadership abroad, and secu- 
rity at home, and I just ask that my full statement be placed in 
the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Feingold follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Russell Feingold, U.S. Senator From Wisconsin 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman — and congratulations on your new position. I look for- 
ward to working closely with you, this committee, and the incoming Obama admin- 
istration to reverse the disastrous foreign policies of the last 8 years and restore 
America’s leadership abroad and security at home. I am very pleased that Senator 
Hillary Rodham Clinton has been nominated to be Secretary of State. She is an ex- 
cellent choice for our most senior diplomat, has a demonstrated record of thinking 
creatively about the challenges our country faces, and has already indicated a will- 
ingness to consult with Congress that is refreshing and very welcome. 

Mr. Chairman, the negative impact of the Bush administration’s foreign policies 
reverberates loudly and will continue to do so long after January 20. One of the 
challenges the new administration will face is dealing with that negative impact 
while refocusing attention on our top national security priority — going after 
al-Qaeda and its affiliates. Our deficit is astronomical, anti-Americanism around the 
world has reached an all-time high, and we still have not developed many of the 
capabilities we need to gather intelligence, pursue strategic objectives, and build 
sustainable partnerships abroad in the 21st century. 

I am optimistic that, with President-elect Obama’s victory and the nomination of 
Senator Clinton, we will finally have the smart, focused foreign policies we need. 
With Senator Clinton at the helm of the State Department, I expect we will see 
thoughtful decisionmaking that reflects careful consideration of diverse opinions and 
of the consequences of our actions. I expect she will stand strong in the face of dif- 
ficult challenges as she supports our embassies in-country and reasserts the pri- 
macy of her agency to lead our foreign policy — whether here in Washington or in 
the remote desert regions of Africa. I look forward to working with Senator Clinton 
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and her team to ensure we properly allocate our resources and choose the appro- 
priate tools to fight al-Qaeda globally. 

I will continue to advocate for a more comprehensive and effective approach to 
counterterrorism that supports efforts to strengthen the rule of law and maintain 
respect for human rights. I am confident there will be many partners in this admin- 
istration with whom I can work to achieve those objectives, and that together we 
can undo the many missteps of the current administration and set a wiser course 
for our foreign policy and our Nation’s security. 

Senator Feingold. I am very pleased that Senator Hillary 
Rodham Clinton has heen nominated to be Secretary of State. She’s 
an excellent choice for our most senior diplomat, has a dem- 
onstrated record of thinking creatively about the challenges our 
country faces, and I want to say that she’s already shown, not only 
the indication, but in fact, has shown a willingness on a regular 
basis to consult with Congress, that is refreshing and very welcome 
as she sets up the operation she’s going to have as Secretary of 
State. I’m very, very pleased with that process. 

And I’d just note before I get into my questions that some of my 
colleagues have asked about the Clinton Foundation, I have some 
questions on that topic, Mr. Chairman, that I will simply submit 
for the record. 

But, what I’d like to do is to start off with what I think we agree 
on, and that is that our top national security priority is the global 
fight against al-Qaeda and its affiliates. I was pleased with your 
reference in your opening statement to efforts of al-Qaeda in places 
like Africa. 

How we allocate our resources, the tools used in this struggle, is 
key to winning this fight. And without a more global and com- 
prehensive approach, we will be unable to make our country or the 
world a safer place. 

Now, the current administration’s decision to focus so many of 
our resources on Iraq at the expense of other areas has, and I 
think, been a tragic mistake in this regard. So, I would ask you — 
and I know you mentioned this issue first — to please share your 
vision of how you will follow up on President-elect Obama’s pledge 
to redeploy the bulk of our troops from Iraq in 16 months. What 
steps do you expect the State Department will take to ensure that 
this transition occurs as safely and smoothly as possible? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, thank you very much. And, you 
know, this is a primary priority, as you know, of the incoming ad- 
ministration. The President-elect, Secretary Gates, and others are 
working assiduously to try to be able to begin the process of with- 
drawal safely and responsibly, as soon as possible. 

It is being done within the context of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, which is now clearly set forth the path that both the Iraqi 
Government and the United States Government intend to follow. 
There is some differences in timing, but the important aspect of the 
so-called SOFA, is that United States Government under President 
Obama, will be withdrawing troops, and the Iraqi Government not 
only accepts that, but wishes to facilitate it. 

So, we look to begin moving our combat brigades out of cities and 
towns and villages, hopefully by June, and then proceed with the 
withdrawal, and in some instances, redeployment of some of those 
troops to Afghanistan. 
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Now the military details of this are obviously not within the 
province of the State Department. But there is a companion docu- 
ment that was signed by the United States Government, and the 
Government of Iraq, which was an agreement of friendship and co- 
operation. And in it are listed a number of areas that we intend 
to be very active in pursuing — on rule of law, on education, and 
health care, technical assistance for the energy industry and the 
like. 

It is my intention that we will — very quickly, in consultation 
with the Iraqi Government, and other agencies within our own gov- 
ernment — put together the teams and activities that we will be 
offering that will support the withdrawal of our troops, and also 
fulfill the agreement that we have with the Government of Iraq. 

The details are, you know, still to be worked out, as you know, 
our current Ambassador will be, you know, leaving after a very dis- 
tinguished and courageous tour in Iraq, for personal and health 
reasons, as I’m told. But he deserves a great deal of gratitude for 
the leadership that he’s provided on the civilian side. And we will 
look to move that nomination as quickly as possible, once we can 
make it, so that we have an ambassador on the ground, and we 
have the assets deployed so that we are able to fulfill our part of 
the agreement, as set forth. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Senator. 

Let me turn to another topic that we covered. You’ve been an 
outspoken advocate of United States action to stop genocide in 
Darfur and to protect the fragile peace between the north and 
south, in Sudan. 

Now President-elect Obama, Vice-President-elect Biden, and Dr. 
Susan Rice also have strong records of support for United States 
action to stop the ongoing violence in Sudan. 

Senator, I believe it’s crucial that the new administration signal 
a commitment from day one to this effort. There’s been a lot of talk 
of bold actions that the United States could take, such as expand- 
ing sanctions, imposing a no-fly zone over Sudan, bombing Suda- 
nese aircrafts, air fields, and perhaps even the regime’s military 
and intelligence assets. 

Would you give me your sense at this point of how viable these 
options are, what steps the new administration will take to dem- 
onstrate a new and bold and comprehensive approach to Sudan? 

Senator Clinton. Senator, again this is an area of great concern 
to me, as it is to the President-elect. We are putting together the 
options that we think are available, and workable. It is done in 
conjunction — as you would assume — with the Department of 
Defense. There is a great need for us to sound the alarm, again, 
about Darfur. 

It is a terrible humanitarian crisis, compounded by a corrupt and 
very cruel regime in Khartoum. And it’s important that the world 
know that we intend to address this in the most effective way pos- 
sible, once we have completed our review, and that we intend to 
bring along as many people as we can to fulfill the mission of the 
United Nations/ African Union force, which is not yet up to speed 
and fully deployed, as a very first measure — that’s a preexisting 
policy we agree with. We are going to work to try to effectuate it. 
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And then, as you rightly point out, the President-elect, the Vice- 
President-elect, I and others have spoken about other options — 
no-fly zones, other sanctions and sanctuaries. Looking to deploy the 
United Nations/African Union force to try to protect the refugees, 
but also to repel the militia. 

So, there is a lot that is under consideration, and I know of your 
interest in this, along with other colleagues, and we will keep you 
advised, as we move forward. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you very much. 

Obviously you, and the President-elect, recognize the importance 
of our efforts in Afghanistan. And given the serious national secu- 
rity concerns in that part of the world, we have to address the 
growing instability there. 

But keeping in mind the lessons to be learned from Iraq, we need 
to address Afghanistan comprehensively. Which I know you realize 
includes looking more broadly at Pakistan, and in India and Iran 
and the larger region. And we need to think clearly, rather than 
simply assuming that more troops is somehow sufficient to turn the 
tide. 

Now, you and I discussed the fact that there is a significant mili- 
tary review underway. But will there also be a policy review, to 
ensure we define the full scope of our mission in Afghanistan, and 
explain to the American people how sending more American troops 
actually fits into a comprehensive regional strategy? 

Senator Clinton. There will certainly be such a policy review, it 
is the highest priority of the President-elect. He has put forth what 
he calls the “more for more” strategy that, if there are to be more 
troops from the United States, there also needs to be more support 
for that mission from NATO, there needs to be more work done by 
the Government of Afghanistan and the people. 

And I would add that the “more for more” strategy is not just on 
the military side, it’s on the civilian and development side, as well. 

We have to look at Afghanistan and Pakistan together, particu- 
larly the border region. As you were telling me when we met, you 
personally have traveled along that border. You have seen with 
your own eyes, the elements of resistance and extremism that have 
taken root there. 

And it is imperative that we work with our friends, in both Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan, because this is not only about denying 
al-Qaeda and other extremist groups’ safe haven. This is about per- 
suading those two countries that their security and their future is 
also at risk. And I am encouraged that the democratically elected 
Government of Pakistan seems to be much more aware of how this 
is their fight, not just ours. 

The Government of Afghanistan, as you know, the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, was just in both countries, is going to be presented with 
alternatives from the Obama administration that we think are not 
only in the interest of our overall mission, but in their interests, 
as well. 

So, this will be a collaboration, and the other countries you men- 
tioned are also players, to some extent, that have to be brought in. 

So, I anticipate. Senator, having a civilian review, and a civilian 
presence that will be the counterpart of the military review, and 
the military presence. 
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Senator Feingold. Thank you, Senator. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Feingold. 

Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Clinton, when the Albanians informed the United States 
in the summer of 2004 that they saw some suspicious drums above 
Tirana, and some of us went over there and found nerve gas and 
MANPAD missiles and sheds and what have you — and we’re grate- 
ful to the Albanians seeking that assistance — this was the first op- 
portunity for the Nunn-Lugar Act to go outside of Russia and the 
former states that comprised the former Soviet Union. 

I mention this because it created quite a problem bureaucrati- 
cally. I had to get Secretary Powell’s signature on a piece of paper 
and take another piece to the President himself to eradicate the sit- 
uation. 

But when Senator Obama first came to the committee, we trav- 
eled to Russia and the Ukraine, saw additional MANPAD missiles, 
and in fact a whole acreage of weapons that were very dangerous, 
although not weapons of mass destruction. And we secured Senate 
assistance in passing the Proliferation Security Initiative and other 
bills. 

I bring all of this to your attention because, despite all of this 
legislative effort, there has been no translation of this into in- 
creased financial or leadership commitment in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Admittedly, there are budget constraints and problems of organi- 
zation of the Department, but nevertheless, all of this became 
almost individual diplomacy, rather than a concerted effort by our 
country. And the problem now is that we have found that there are 
dangerous pathogens and disease repositories in other countries in 
need of WMD proliferation prevention assistance. 

Can you describe, even in these early days of your study of this, 
what sort of an effort — under your leadership — the State Depart- 
ment may be able to offer to begin to do those things which are 
clearly diplomatic. That is, to open up conversations with other 
countries, to work with the Defense Department, of course, the 
Department of Energy, others who have interests in this, but in 
which thus far the State Department has been either reluctant, or 
an almost nonexistent, partner. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Lugar, I don’t think there is a 
more important issue that confronts the incoming administration. 
And your leadership and inspiration, with respect to arms control, 
and especially nonproliferation — the efforts to contain and destroy 
loose nukes and other material, and now moving into the pathogen 
area which is particularly dangerous — is a great example, to me, of 
what we should be doing. 

It won’t surprise you to know that in my transition review of the 
Department, it became clear that the arms control and non- 
proliferation functions had been significantly degraded. There was 
a difference of opinion within this current administration as to 
whether such an effort is worthwhile, whether it pays off, whether 
it’s, you know, just spinning wheels. You know, I heard someone 
in the administration previously say, “Well, you know, we don’t 
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need these agreements, because good people don’t need them, and 
bad people won’t follow them.” 

So the infrastructure for being able to back you up when you 
went to Albania was severely undermined. We intend to build it 
even more robustly. I am seeking arms control and nonproliferation 
experts to come back into the Department. This is one of the pas- 
sionate concerns of the President-elect who, I think, under your 
tutelage, understands very much the threats that we face. 

So, I believe. Senator, that you will find a very willing and active 
partner in these efforts. I remember when I met with you, looking 
at the pictures that you have displayed in your conference rooms 
of all of the various trips that you’ve made, looking for this mate- 
rial, seeing it finally destroyed. And you know better than I how 
much more work lies ahead, and unfortunately, the bad guys are 
always at it, they’re always going to be testing us. 

So, to that end, we will have a very strong commitment to the 
START treaty negotiations. We want to get out of the box early, 
we want Russia to know we are serious. I take to heart what the 
chairman said about trying to reduce our numbers even lower. 

This incoming President — like all Presidents — has been com- 
mitted to the end of nuclear weapons, as long as we can be assured 
that we have adequate deterrence, and that we are protected going 
forward. So, we’re going to enter it with that frame of mind, which 
is quite a change. 

In the nonproliferation area, I want to do everything I can, work- 
ing with you, working with former Senator Nunn, to see what 
authorities we need, how we can better beef them up, how we can 
better fund them. IJse this occasion, even, to invite some of the 
technical experts, and others who have left government over the 
last 8 years to reenlist, because it is true that you could make the 
case that bad actors won’t follow agreements — ^you can look at 
North Korea, you can look at Iran. 

But I think those should be the exception, and not the rule. 
There should be a rules-based framework for arms control, and 
nonproliferation. That if the United States, once again, leads and 
constructs that architecture, we will be in a stronger position to 
isolate the bad actors. 

So, I hope. Senator, that you will take my remarks as the invita- 
tion they’re meant to be — for collaboration, not just consultation — 
as we rebuild this function, staff it and fund it appropriately. 

Senator Lugar. Well, this is very good news. I had a visit with 
Foreign Minister Lavrov of Russia and Mr. Kyrienko and RusAtom 
in mid-December, and I know they will welcome your words today. 
There have certainly been some doubts on the Russian side as to 
where we were. And the time is wasting. And so your leadership 
will be very much appreciated. 

Let me pursue a second line of questioning. At the Riga NATO 
summit in 2006, I gave a speech suggesting that Article V of NATO 
was violated just as severely when someone cut off natural gas and 
thus plunged a country either into the cold in the middle of the 
winter, where people would die, and industry would flounder, as 
when tanks and aircraft and what have you come across the 
border. 
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Behind the scenes, Foreign Ministers said, “Of course you’re 
right, but we don’t talk about this publicly. You know, we try to 
deal behind the barn as best we can with an intractable situation.” 
Now we are still in the process of coming out of another crisis of 
this variety. The United States has fostered the Nabucco pipeline 
as a prospect of helping either our NATO partners or our EU part- 
ners, if Europeans prefer to deal with the EU in this problem. 

But the fact is, Europeans have not dealt with it very positively, 
the prospects for some grid underneath Europe, in which natural 
gas or other power might be spread, has been very halting because 
of nationalistic boundaries. And, on occasion, you have a feeling we 
are more worried about the Europeans’ energy problems than some 
of them are. 

I ask you this, because this is a major diplomatic problem, for 
our working with the NATO allies, with the EU, with the energy 
community, and in general. But I also come to ask if you agree that 
if we do not solve this problem, at some point, our NATO allies are 
going to be rendered — if not impotent — at least in a position in 
which the NATO alliance is weakened severely. Perhaps the EU 
could be affected likewise, with the new members especially feeling 
acute pain and watching Georgia, and feeling a real problem, in 
terms of their physical existence. Would you make a comment on 
this proposition? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Lugar, I think once again, you’re 
demonstrating your far-sighted, realistic understanding of security 
threats, because I agree with you. I think we have learned the hard 
way that the OPEC cartel is not just a commercial enterprise, but 
a security, geopolitical strategic effort that we have had to contend 
with, now, for 36 years. 

As you know, Russia is attempting to create a gas equivalent of 
OPEC, that would give it — in addition to the bilateral powers it 
has — a much greater, multilateral, international reach on gas. 

So this whole question of energy security, I think, has enormous 
implications for our country, for Europe, but indeed for the entire 
world. I’m also aware that you authored a provision in the last 
energy bill, to have a coordinator on these energy security issues 
in the State Department — I intend to fulfill that. 

Senator Lugar. Great. 

Senator Clinton. We’ve had individual envoys on specific pipe- 
line issues, but we haven’t brought it all together in a way that, 
I think, reflects the elevated seriousness of the challenges that are 
being posed. Specifically, with respect to Russia, and its inter- 
actions with Ukraine, Georgia, other European countries, its recent 
purchase of the Serbian gas utility — I hope we can make progress 
with our friends in NATO, and the EU, to understand that we do 
need a broader framework in which we can talk about energy secu- 
rity issues. It may or may not be Article V, but I think it certainly 
is a significant security challenge that we ignore at our peril. 

So, I will look, again, for advice and consultation ideas you might 
have. We will be going to Europe in the due course, on Eoreign 
Ministers meetings, on the NATO anniversary meeting — this 
should be on the agenda. And I hope that we can find willing part- 
ners to make it so. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much. 
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The Chairman. Thanks very much, Senator Lugar. 

Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Clinton, I’m so excited to see you here today. As you 
know, I was very much in favor of your saying yes to this oppor- 
tunity. 

You’re a dedicated public servant, and I think by nominating 
you. President-elect Obama has sent a message that world peace 
and stability trumps politics and ego. And, I think by accepting this 
position. Senator Clinton, that you are sending the same message, 
because you are working with your toughest rival, and you have set 
your ego aside for world peace, world stability, and the good of the 
country. I mean that sincerely, you know I do. 

I wanted to tick off a few of the issues that I care about — I’m 
going to do it very quickly because there’s so many. Just to make 
my voice heard on those, and then ask you a question on a topic 
you raised, and we discussed before — the status of women in the 
world. In particular, violence against women in the world. Nicholas 
Kristof has written a series of articles on this, and I’ve spoken with 
our great new chairman, and I think his concern certainly lies in 
this direction, along with yours. 

So, let me just say you face unbelievable challenges — you and the 
President-elect. Six years later, we still have 140,000 troops in 
Iraq. Seven years later, after the brutal attack of 9/11, we’re fight- 
ing a resurgent Taliban in Afghanistan, and al-Qaeda poses a ^eat 
threat to us on that safe haven border of the Afghan/Pakistan 
border. 

The outrageous terrorist attack in Mumbai significantly height- 
ened tensions between India and Pakistan, and the outbreak of vio- 
lence in Gaza reminds us that Israel continues to face grave 
threats to its very existence, from never-ending rocket attacks. Our 
leadership is sorely needed there to protect the innocents — not just 
in the short term, but in the long term, where we hope to see a 
very good solution for all sides. 

In Iran, we face defiance — in North Korea, the same. And due to 
our own inaction, we continue to be dependent on oil and gas, 
whose revenues line the pockets of hostile regimes, and this 
dependence has slowed our fight against global warming. And I’m 
so proud that you mentioned global warming in your talk, and that 
Senator Kerry, our chairman, is going to be so dedicated to helping 
you lead the charge in terms of a solution, internationally. As 
chairman of the Environment Committee, I will be by his side in 
that international treaty issue. HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, Africa, 
Asia, Latin America also need our attention. 

So that’s the list. And now I want to get to my questions. I have 
a few pictures to share with all of us, and they’re brutal pictures, 
and I’m not showing them for shock value. I want to show them 
because I don’t think we can look away from the plight of women 
in the world. 

And, as I said, Nicholas Kristof confronts these issues in a series 
of compelling articles. In one, he tells us about the recent acid 
attack against young girls in Afghanistan who were going to school 
with their teachers. We have a photo of one of the victims to show 
you on that. I’m just going to do these very quickly. 
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He profiles another story about a Pakistani woman who was 
viciously burned by her husband with acid, because she dared to 
divorce him. This is what we’re talking about. This is a second pic- 
ture of Ms. Azar. 

Thousands of women have suffered similar attacks throughout 
Asia — no prosecutions against perpetrators are carried out, 
Senator. 

Kristof tells us the story of a Vietnamese girl named Sina Vann, 
who was kidnapped at age 13, and sold into sex slavery in Cam- 
bodia. When she refused to seek customers, she was tortured bru- 
tally with electric shocks, and locked in a coffin full of insects. And 
Kristof illustrates an act of horrific brutality in a piece called, “If 
This Isn’t Slavery, What Is?” in which a young Cambodian girl had 
her eye gouged out by her brothel owner after taking time off to 
recover from a forced abortion. This is a picture of that very beau- 
tiful young woman. 

So, I’m introducing some legislation. One is a companion to a bill 
introduced by Representative Carolyn Maloney, another one is the 
Afghan Women Empowerment Act, which many on this committee 
have worked with us on. And that’s just the beginning. No woman 
or girl should ever have to live in fear or face persecution for being 
born female. 

And, Senator, I know how deeply you feel about this, and so I 
wanted you to take a little more time, to talk about your commit- 
ment to this particular issue, and obviously I would be so pleased 
if you would commit to help us work on a legislation to fight this 
immorality. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, you have been such a leader, 
and I have been honored to be your colleague and your partner in 
a number of these efforts that have been undertaken on behalf of 
women around the world. And I want to pledge to you that, as Sec- 
retary of State I view these issues as central to our foreign policy, 
not as adjunct, or auxiliary or as any way lesser than all of the 
other issues that we have to confront. 

I, too, have followed the stories that are exemplified by the pic- 
tures that you held up. I mean, it is heartbreaking beyond words 
that, you know, young girls are attacked on their way to school by 
Taliban sympathizers and members who do not want young women 
to be educated. It’s not complicated. They want to maintain an atti- 
tude that keeps women, as I said in my testimony, unhealthy, 
unfed, uneducated, and this is something that results all too often 
in violence against these young women, both within their families, 
and from the outside. 

This is not culture, this is not custom — this is criminal. And it 
will be my hope to persuade more governments — as I have 
attempted to do since I spoke at Beijing on these issues, you know, 
13 and some years ago — that we cannot have a free, prosperous, 
peaceful, progressive world if women are treated in a such a dis- 
criminatory and violent way. 

I have also read, closely, Nick Kristofs articles over the last 
many months, but in particular, the last weeks on the young 
women that he has both rescued from prostitution, and met, who 
have been enslaved and abused, tortured in every way — physically, 
emotionally, morally — and I take very seriously the function of the 
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State Department to lead our government through the Office on 
Human Trafficking, to do all that we can to end this modern form 
of slavery. We have sex slavery, we have wage slavery, and it is 
primarily a slavery of girls and women. 

So, I look also forward. Senator, to reviewing your legislation, 
and working with you as a continuing partnership on behalf of 
these issues we care so much about. 

And finally, the work that the women of the Senate did in con- 
nection with First Lady Laura Bush on behalf of the women of 
Afghanistan has been extremely important. That program was 
started in the State Department, it was mid-wifed by a group that 
I helped to start back in the Clinton administration, called Vital 
Voices. Mrs. Bush has been outspoken on behalf of the plight of 
Afghan women, on behalf of Aung San-Suu Kyi in Burma, and 
other women facing oppression around the world. And I’m very 
pleased that that project will be spun off to Georgetown, where it 
will continue under Mrs. Bush’s sponsorship. 

So, we’re going to have a very active Women’s Office, a very ac- 
tive Office on Trafficking. We’re going to be speaking out consist- 
ently and strongly against discrimination and oppression of women, 
and slavery, in particular. Because I think that is in keeping — not 
only with American values, as we all recognize, but American 
national security interests, as well. 

Senator Boxer. Well, I couldn’t have asked for a better answer. 

I wanted to note, Mr. Chairman, that even the most conservative 
historians have said that if women in the world were allowed to 
live up to their potential, it would bring the whole world forward. 
A lot of the problems we face really come from this mindset that 
half of the population doesn’t matter, and can be abused and 
ignored, or hurt and can’t contribute. 

So, I think it’s a key matter. So, I’ll stop there, and just say how 
much I appreciate your comments, not only on this subject, but 
everything you’ve spoken about. It shows your breadth of under- 
standing, and I feel the same way as my chairman. I think we have 
a team that’s just extraordinary, and I’m proud — I hope to play a 
small role in that team, thank you. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Boxer, thank you. Thanks for that im- 
portant line of inquiry. 

And let me just say. Senator Boxer has talked to me, personally, 
about how the committee might focus on this, and I’m determined 
that the committee will. We obviously have — with Lisa Murkowski, 
and Jean Shaheen who will be joining the committee — an impor- 
tant nucleus, but I think that all of the other members of the com- 
mittee share a concern and passion about this. 

So, we will find a way to appropriately work with the Secretary 
and see if we can’t augment our international efforts on this. 

Let me just say as I introduce Senator Voinovich, speaking for 
the members of the committee, myself, I know we are saddened by 
your decision. We’re going to work the hell out of you over the 
course of the next 2 years and get the most we can. We’re delighted 
that you are a member of this committee and we appreciate enor- 
mously the many contributions that you make. So, prepare for — 
you’re not going to cruise these next 2 years. 
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Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the reasons I’m not running is that 
I wanted to devote my full time to 

The Chairman. There you go. 

Senator Voinovich [continuing]. These historic problems that we 
have. And how we handle them over the next 2 years will have a 
great impact on the future of our country and the world. 

First of all, I want to thank you for the time we spent on the 
telephone, and also for your receiving a very lengthy letter from 
me. And for the record. I’d like to just give the categories — manage- 
ment of the State Department, visa waiver, fighting global anti- 
Semitism, Israel, United Nations management. Security Council, 
anti-Israel bias, enforcement of 1701, which we’re both familiar 
with, stability and security in Europe, United States-Serbia rela- 
tionships, Kosovo, NATO expansion, Russia, Canada, and United 
States relations. 

The thing I’d like to spend some time on is management, and I 
think Senator Corker did a pretty good job of outlining his concern 
about management of the Department. But I think from a big pic- 
ture point of view, we have — if we can all work together on a bipar- 
tisan basis — an absolutely wonderful opportunity to really change 
the image of the United States of America. And we all know that 
our public diplomacy is at a low ebb, I think Secretary Rice has 
tried to do a good job in the last couple of years in terms of 
multilateralism, but you know, once the water goes over the dam, 
it’s hard to bring it back up. 

And I think the Obama policy — smart power — I was in Europe 
this last month, and they’re all excited about our new President. 
And I think, we all ought to be excited about the new national 
security team. 

Jim Jones, I had him wax about what he thinks we should do 
a couple of years ago in Brussels at the German Marshall Fund 
meeting that we had. And I said, “Why can’t we get this guy into 
this administration? He’s got the right idea.” And then you’ve got 
Gates who has the right idea; you have the idea. And so this smart 
power is something that we really need to focus on. 

I would be interested in your reaction to the recommendations of 
Joe Nye and Dick Armitage in terms of smart power. 

The other issue, of course, is when you get into the management 
of the Department, I think your getting Jack Lew in there, and 
Steinberg doing the policy, and the fact that you recognized that 
you’re going to be putting out a lot of fires, and somebody’s going 
to have to be working on this stuff on a day-to-day basis, is impor- 
tant. 

But I think your recognition also of priorities — prioritizing your 
time, where you’re going to spend your time, who’s going to do that, 
and the management here, is extremely important, and I sent to 
you — and I don’t know whether you read it or not, but the Amer- 
ican Academy of Public Diplomacy has come out with a foreign 
affairs budget for the future. And for the record it finds that the 
Secretary lacks the tools, people, competencies, authorities, pro- 
grams and funding to meet U.S. foreign policy demands effectively, 
and talks about hiring another 4,000 people from 2010 to 2014. 
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Again, I’d be interested either hearing from you about if you’ve 
read it, or what you think about it. I haven’t met personally, yet, 
with Jack Lew, but I definitely intend to do it. 

And I want the chairman to know that, whether I’m on this com- 
mittee or not. I’m going to stay on this management thing, as a 
ranking member of the oversight of government management and 
the Federal workforce, and on appropriations, and on foreign pol- 
icy — this is a big deal, and I think it really needs to get done. So, 
what are your thoughts on that? 

Senator Clinton. Well, first. Senator I thank you for your em- 
phasis on workforce issues, management issues, better utilization 
of resource issues — that’s been a hallmark of your service. First in 
Ohio, and now, of course, in the Senate. So, I welcome your involve- 
ment and your ideas as we go forward. 

I want to say a word about your reference to smart power, be- 
cause clearly that is what the Obama administration and I will try 
to do. It is a recognition that it shouldn’t be an either/or debate. 
Either we use military force, and all of the strength and power that 
we have, or we use diplomacy and development. We want to marry 
those, because we think that will give us a more effective foreign 
policy for our country. 

And, you know. General Jones is a perfect example. You know 
that he was asked by President Bush and Secretary Rice to work 
in the Middle East, and starting in December 2007, that’s exactly 
what he did — working with the Palestinian authority and the 
Israeli Defense Force to build up security in the West Bank. And 
I think the results were very promising, with sustained bottoms’ up 
effort, day in and day out, working to bridge gaps of understanding 
and trust. There was a turnover of security from the Israelis to the 
Palestinians, which is still — as of this moment — holding. And that 
is the work that General Jones, and General Dayton, and others 
that he was involved with, have been done, and we’re going to con- 
tinue that kind of approach. 

So, smart power is the combined tools that we have. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the things that I’m concerned about 
is the turf — and you’ve got Susan Rice going to the United Nations, 
she’s going to become a part of the Cabinet, and I hope that there’s 
a lot of discussion given about who’s responsible for what, and a 
recognition that there will be times when you’ll all be stepping on 
each others’ toes, but that you’re doing it for the best interest of 
the team. I think that that’s very, very important. The worst thing 
that we can have would be — something come out, say that we’ve 
got a conflict there. 

I’d like to switch to another issue that I’m very interested in, and 
that is — and you haven’t really mentioned it — is the issue of energy 
independence, and its impact on our foreign policy. 

And, as you know, for years we were on the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, and I talked about harmonizing the envi- 
ronment, and our energy, our economy and national security. And 
on this trip to Europe, I was frightened when I found out the influ- 
ence that Russia is having in terms of natural gas, including Great 
Britain. 

And I thought to myself, this threat of being cut off is going to 
have an influence on their decisionmaking, and it’s extremely 
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important that we not be, you know, in the hands of somebody else 
in terms of our energy. 

And I’m wondering — have you thought about that aspect of it? 
And climate change is very much a part of this. 

Senator Clinton. Right. 

Senator Voinovich. But it seems to me that we ought to really 
raise the issue of energy independence in terms of our national 
security, and also being able to make the right decisions in the 
world when some of our allies may not be able to because they’re 
frightened that somebody’s going to shut off their gas. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, the President-elect and I could 
not agree more with your point of view. It’s one of the reasons why 
the President-elect has talked about an energy partnership for 
Latin America — looking to find ways, through technology and other 
activities, we can work together to become more energy independ- 
ent in this hemisphere. And of course, we have proWems in our 
own hemisphere with some of the providers of energy, like Hugo 
Chavez, and you know. President Morales — we have problems even 
in this hemisphere, with countries feeling, you know, somewhat 
worried about what will happen with their energy supplies. 

As you and Senator Lugar have pointed out, that becomes even 
more acute in Europe. So, I think this deserves a lot of attention — 
it is part of the climate change agenda, but it also deserves sepa- 
rate attention. And to that end, I will follow the recommendation 
of the legislation that Senator Lugar passed, which says we should 
have someone coordinating energy security issues in the State 
Department, to work with the Europeans, to work with others to 
try to come up with ways that we can both promote energy inde- 
pendence, so they’re not so vulnerable, but also try to help equip 
them with ways of dealing with their current vulnerability, particu- 
larly to Russia. 

Because I see this as a big security challenge, and, you know, I 
know of your longstanding interest in Serbia, and you know, with 
the purchase of the gas company in Serbia by Gazprom, there is 
some concern on the part of the Serbians. Well, what’s going to 
happen to their gas supply? Are they going to be kind of a pawn 
in whatever the larger Russian ambitions are about energy? 

So, this is a very timely issue, and it should go hand in hand 
with our climate change work. 

Senator Voinovich. Well, I hope that because the cost of gasoline 
has gone down that we’re all going to just sit back like we did in 
1973 and just say, “Everythin^s going to be fine,” because it’s not 
going to be fine. And I would really hope that you and your team 
would give a great deal of consideration to how do we become 
energy independent — meaning. I’d like to say, find more 

Senator Clinton. Right. 

Senator Voinovich [continuing]. Use less. And then the inter- 
national dimension of this that then — in terms of public diplomacy, 
to get the other folks in the world that are emitting greenhouse 
gases to come together in a unique way to say, “We’re going to do 
this as a team,” rather than us coming up with the technology and 
then forcing it down their throat. 

Senator Clinton. Well, I think that the chairman, who’s had a 
longstanding interest in this, knows that as we move toward 
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Copenhagen and attempt to craft a climate change agreement, all 
of the major nations must be part of it. You know, China, India, 
Russia and others, they have to be part of whatever agreement we 
put forth. And I think — as I say, this can be both included in, but 
also independently given attention to by emphasizing energy secu- 
rity, which I intend to do. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nelson. Senator Clinton, I have just a couple of ques- 
tions. But I want to say at the outset that this Senator thinks that 
your husband’s Clinton Global Initiative is an extremely positive 
thing to have in a relationship with the future Secretary of State. 

The fact that that Global Initiative has done such good things all 
over the world — the dispensing of antiretroviral drugs, the working 
on poverty and hunger, the promotion of development in the Third 
World — I think is a significant accomplishment. That work can 
only lend additional credibility to your coming to the table as the 
foreign policy representative of the United States Government. I 
want that on the record. 

Now, I want to pick up on something that Senator Boxer said. 
I had the privilege in our subcommittee on this committee of 
chairing the hearings about rapes of American contractor women in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. And what we found, in dramatic testimony 
from very courageous women that came forth and testified to the 
committee, was that there was always an attempt among State 
Department contractor personnel — and that, of course, was the ju- 
risdictional hook, through our Foreign Relations Committee, but 
the same applied to contractor personnel in the Department of De- 
fense — always the attempt to sweep it under the rug, not have it 
conveyed to the United States attorneys for the proper prosecution. 

When we got this out in the open, we have tried to encourage the 
cooperation and collaboration between those three Departments — 
Justice, Defense, and State. I bring it out for your consideration. 

Now, let me just raise just a couple of questions. 

Because of the beneficence of this committee in allowing me to 
travel, I have seen a good part of the Third World, of this planet, 
where there is such poverty and disease. But we come right back 
to the Western Hemisphere, and the poorest nation in this hemi- 
sphere is Haiti. Please keep your eye on Haiti. 

Senator Clinton, you’ve already been briefed on this, but one of 
the things that you’re going to face is, there is an American that 
is missing in Iran. Because he is a Floridian, and because he has 
left behind a wife and seven children, I have gone to the Iranian 
Ambassador at the United Nations, who will see me even though 
his government will not allow him to talk to our U.N. Ambassador. 
He operates under the fiction that he will see me because I’m a 
representative of the people of the State of Florida. 

But the door has been closed at every turn. What I have said to 
him, and I speak through the lens of this committee hearing, that 
out of human compassion, this is a great opportunity for the coun- 
try of Iran to crack the door because we think he is being held by 
the Government of Iran in a secret prison in Iran. And if we want 
to have some renewed relations, this is a good first opportunity. 
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Then I would just ask you — we’ve basically had a lack of a vig- 
orous policy toward Latin America. And what a great opportunity 
for the Obama administration. In the memory of President Ken- 
nedy’s vigorous Latin America policy, the Alliance for Progress. Do 
you have any thoughts on that? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Nelson, you’ve covered a number 
of important issues. And let me start with your question about 
Latin America. I have a lot of thoughts about that, and I think 
you’re right — it is a tremendous opportunity, and I look forward — 
on behalf of the President-elect — and working with Members of 
Congress who have a particular concern and interest in Latin 
America to making it abundantly clear that the Obama administra- 
tion is seeking partnerships and friendships across Latin America. 

We’re looking forward, with great anticipation, to the Summit of 
the Americas, that will be held in April. We want to, you know, not 
only respond to the issues that are in the headlines, as the Presi- 
dent-elect did yesterday with President Calderon — issues of secu- 
rity, issues of criminality, and narcotrafficking and the like, but we 
want to seize the opportunities in Latin America, which is why the 
energy partnership that the President-elect has suggested has so 
much potential. 

The countries of Latin America are really our closest allies. That, 
if you look at trade, if you look at familial relationships, you can 
see all of these connections. And I think that we’re going to put a 
new face on American diplomacy, as we reach out to Latin 
America. 

That is particularly a mission of mine, and I share your concern 
about Haiti. It is, as you say, one of the poorest nations in the 
world — the poorest in our hemisphere. I hope that we can have a 
comprehensive approach that could alleviate the suffering of the 
people of Haiti. And I look forward to working with you on that. 

With respect to the Floridian who is in prison, it would be an 
extraordinary opportunity for the Government of Iran to make such 
a gesture. To permit contact, to release him, to make it clear that 
there is a new attitude in Iran, as we believe there will be with 
the Obama administration toward engagement, carefully con- 
structed, and with very clear outcomes attempted. 

Senator Nelson. His name is Bob Levinson. 

Senator Clinton. That’s right. 

And, you know. Senator, on contractors — this is going to be a big 
issue for this committee. We have seen the abuses by contractors, 
but even when they are not headline-grabbing abuses, there has 
been a steady transfer of authority and resources from government 
employees, and a chain of accountability to contractors. And we 
have reaped the very difficult consequences of that. We know, 
obviously, of the security contractors, and some of the difficulties 
that they have presented, but it’s been contractors across the 
board. We’ve used so many of them — particularly in Iraq, but not 
exclusively. 

And I think we have to take a hard look at whether we want the 
U.S. Government to turn into a contracting agency, or whether 
we’re going to be smart about using our resources, because in most 
instances, contracting out a job costs more than keeping it in- 
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house, and building up expertise and experience, and imposing 
accountability. 

So, I look forward to working with you and your subcommittee 
to determine what we can do about contractors, but I would just 
end on this cautionary note: The chairman asked me about the role 
of the State Department in Iraq. We’re going to try to fulfill any 
of the pledges that we’ve made in the agreement of friendship and 
cooperation — our civilian employees need to be protected. As we 
withdraw our troops, we have to be absolutely assured that they 
will be protected by the Iraqis, or we have to use contracts, or we 
have to wonder whether we can send them out to the countryside, 
if there is still the threat of violence. 

So, this has direct effects on how we’re going to perform our dip- 
lomatic responsibilities inside Iraq and other countries. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome to you. Senator Clinton. Thank you for your leader- 
ship, for your willingness to step forward and assume this very, 
very important position for our country, for the nation. I truly 
appreciate all that you are poised to do, and what you have done 
in the past. 

We had an opportunity in my office last week to discuss an issue 
that is, I think, vitally important to this country. And that is our 
role as an Arctic nation. And I know oftentimes, my colleagues 
don’t view the United States as an Arctic nation, but we are, by 
virtue of Alaska, and we have opportunities, when it comes to a 
leadership role, in collaboration on research, on environmental 
issues, on issues as they relate to commerce. 

And we’re seeing more of those issues present themselves, as we 
see a world up there that is more and more free of sea ice — the loss 
of summer sea ice from climate change is having a truly dramatic 
effect on the Arctic. And the Bush administration saw this unfold- 
ing, we’ve been working with them for about the past 18 months, 
to advance a new Arctic policy. Our Arctic policy is about 15 years 
stale. That was just released on Friday, I don’t know if you’ve had 
an opportunity to fully review it. 

But I’d like your comment here this morning on the evolving role 
of the Arctic, on the role that we can play, as an Arctic nation, in 
dealing with our neighbors. We discussed the issue of Russia, and 
oftentimes we’ve got some very difficult relationships with them, 
but the opportunity on issues as they relate to research and an 
evolving world up north, how that might play out. 

And if you could just speak to that issue this morning. I have 
missed most of your comments this morning and I apologize for 
that. I have been in two other confirmation hearings. But, I’m 
pretty certain that you haven’t fielded, yet, a question on the 
Arctic. 

Senator Clinton. And, Senator, it’s very timely that one has 
been raised, because as I have said to you before, and even when 
you and your husband hosted Senator McCain’s CODED when we 
were in Alaska, and saw for ourselves some of the changes that are 
going on, in the Arctic, both on land and in the sea — ^you have been 
a leader on this issue, and I hope your time has come. Senator. 
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Because I believe that the issues of the Arctic are one of those long- 
term matters that will dramatically affect our commercial, our en- 
vironmental, our energy futures, that we have got to start attend- 
ing to now. 

So, to that end, I agree with you completely, that the issues that 
are posed by the recent Bush administration report that did come 
out just a few days ago, the work of the Arctic Council that has 
been an attempt to try to summon the best thinking of the govern- 
ment and outside experts, will find a very receptive ear in the 
State Department. 

I think President-elect Obama and I see that this is one of those 
areas that offers a chance for cooperation that might lead not only 
to positive actions with respect to the Arctic, but deepen our part- 
nerships with Russia and others across the board. 

So, to that end, we will be working to try to sort through the rec- 
ommendations and the ideas in the recent report, to see how we 
fit that into already existing frameworks, and consider what addi- 
tional actions and positions might be necessary, but I agree with 
you completely. You know, maybe because the change has been rel- 
atively rapid, with the melting of the sea ice — people haven’t kept 
up with what is going on now in the Arctic. And when I was in 
your office, and you were telling me about how cruise ships now 
are going to Point Barrow, I was shocked. 

Senator Murkowski. So were the people of Point Barrow. 

Senator Clinton. So were the people of Point Barrow. I mean, 
look at the map — it’s the northernmost place in the United States, 
and it’s not a place that one would have thought, previously, was 
on the tour for cruise ships. We know that there is going to be a 
necessity to map out our Continental Shelf. We know that there 
will be disputes over energy resources, and minerals, and other 
natural resources in the Arctic. 

To go along with that, I know that hand in hand with concerns 
about the Arctic is, you know, the Oceans Convention, the Law of 
the Sea, which would clarify a lot of the problems that you’re going 
to face in Alaska, if we don’t have a national Arctic policy that also 
includes what our international position is on the oceans. 

Senator Murkowski. Will ratification of the Law of the Sea 
Treaty be a priority for you? 

Senator Clinton. Yes; it will be. And it will be because it is long 
overdue. Senator. The Law of the Seas Treaty is supported by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs environmental, energy, and business inter- 
ests. I have spoken with some of our naval leaders, and they con- 
sider themselves to be somewhat disadvantaged by our not having 
become a party to the Law of the Seas. 

Our industrial interests — particularly with seabed mining — just 
shut up. There’s nothing that they can do, because there’s no pro- 
tocol that they can feel comfortable that gives them the opportunity 
to pursue commercial interests. 

So, for all of those reasons — and I mention it in conjunction with 
the Arctic because I think they go hand in hand — we’ve got to fig- 
ure out where our boundaries are, you know, people start drilling 
in areas that are now ice-free most of the year, and we don’t know 
where they can and can’t drill, or whether we can — we’re going to 
be disadvantaged. 
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So, I think that you will have a very receptive audience in our 
State Department and in our administration. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, I’m very pleased, very encouraged to 
hear that, and truly look forward to the opportunity to he working 
with you to advance these very important issues. And as we look 
to some of the basics that we’re lacking up in the Arctic, whether 
it’s the capacity for search and rescue, you know what we need to 
be prepared for in this ever-evolving world without borders, it’s 
quite a concept to think. 

One more question, another that Alaskans look to with great 
interest, because of our proximity to North Korea. As we look to 
the hot spots of the world, we certainly appreciate all of the other 
threats that you will be dealing with as Secretary of State, but you 
kind of get most nervous about those that are more proximate to 
you, and North Korea is certainly to us. 

In that vein, what do you see the future of the six-party talks 
under your tenure? How do you anticipate that you’ll be able to — 
whether it’s jump-start the process, or — how do you see that mov- 
ing forward? 

Senator Clinton. Senator, I’ve had several lengthy conversations 
with Secretary Rice, who has brought me up to date on the status 
of the six-party talks, it is a framework that the President-elect 
and I believe has merit, but it also provides an opportunity, as Sec- 
retary Rice has testified before this committee, for bilateral contact, 
as well, between North Korea and the United States. 

Again, this is under review, we’re looking at all of the record of 
the negotiation up to this date. Our goal is to end the North 
Korean nuclear programs — ^both the plutonium reprocessing pro- 
gram, and the highly enriched uranium program, which there is 
reason to believe exists, although never quite verified. 

And it is our strong belief that the six-party talks, particularly 
the role that China is currently playing, along with our close allies. 
South Korea and Japan, is a vehicle for us to exert pressure on 
North Korea in a way that is more likely to alter their behavior. 

Again, I have no illusions about that. I think it takes tough, 
reality-based diplomacy to determine what is doable. We’ve got to 
end North Korea as a proliferator, there is certainly reason to 
believe that North Korea has been involved with Syrian efforts, we 
know that it was involved with Libyan efforts. So, it’s not only pre- 
venting the threat from North Korea, which is of particular interest 
to Hawaii, Alaska, and the west coast of the United States — but it 
is their role as a proliferator. 

So, we will embark on a very progressive effort to try to deter- 
mine the best way forward to achieve our objectives with them. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for your, again, willingness and your great capac- 
ity in the ice effort. Appreciate it. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Murkowski. Let me just say 
to you, and others interested, that we are already — I’ve talked to 
Senator Lugar about this, and I’ve talked to Senator Clinton about 
it — we are now laying the groundwork for, and expect to try to take 
up the Law of the Sea Treaty, so that will be one of the priorities 
of the committee, and the key here is just timing, how we proceed. 
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Senator Cardin. 

Senator Cardin. Well, first, Senator Kerry, let me tell you how 
proud all of us are to serve on this committee, particularly with 
you as our chairman. We’re looking forward to this time, and while 
you know the challenges are great, we thank you for stepping for- 
ward as chairman of the committee. 

And to Senator Clinton, thank you. Thank you for being willing 
to do this and to your entire family. I know it was a difficult deci- 
sion. I know how much you love being a Senator from New York 
and I just thank you for stepping forward. The issues are so dif- 
ficult in this country and there couldn’t be a better person to rep- 
resent our Nation, and we thank you for doing that. 

We had a chance to talk about several issues when you were in 
my office over the weekend. Your opening statement and your re- 
sponses to questions have covered much of the area. I particularly 
want to just underscore the challenge you’re going to have in the 
Middle East between the Israelis and the Palestinians, and I think 
you have covered that in your statement and in your responses. 

I want to deal first, with another void that you’ve created in the 
U.S. Senate because of your selection as Secretary of State. And ob- 
viously there’s going to be a void for the people of New York as you 
leave that Senate seat, but also the Helsinki Commission, which 
you serve as an active member. You’ve been a very valuable mem- 
ber of the Commission and I will have the honor of chairing the 
Commission during these next 2 years. And you know, it was es- 
tablished as the United States arm to the Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, created in 1976 with President Eord as 
a way to engage Europe on security issues, on economic issues, and 
on human rights. 

It’s perhaps best known for its work in the former Soviet Union. 
When it spoke up against the human rights violations, it led to 
changes within the Soviet Union. In recent years, it’s been very 
helpful on creating a strategy in Europe to deal with anti-Semi- 
tism, and other forms of discrimination. 

The Helsinki Commission is very actively involved on the human 
trafficking issues, and we’ve had discussions here today about 
necessity to monitor, not only the activities from those countries 
where the women — and they’re usually women and children — come 
from, but also the receiving countries, and to deal with the prob- 
lems. We now have an annual report from the State Department 
to see how well countries are doing on trafficking and a lot of that 
work came out of the Helsinki Commission. The list goes on and 
on and on. 

My point is that I think the OSCE, and United States involve- 
ment through the Helsinki Commission can be a valuable tool in 
your game plan on dealing with the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States, and whether it is engaging Russia — Russia, as you 
know, is an active member of OSCE — dealing with global climate 
change or dealing with refugee issues. And I would just urge you 
to challenge us as to how the OSCE can be more effective in deal- 
ing with your game plan for this country’s foreign policy. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Cardin, it’s been an honor to 
serve on the Helsinki Commission, and I know you have, not only 
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a longstanding interest, but involvement going back to your days 
in the House, with respect to OSCE, and the Helsinki Accords. 

And when you and I were talking, we briefly discussed how his- 
tory sometimes plays out. Because at the time of the Helsinki 
Accords, then-President Ford was urged by both the right and the 
left not to go and negotiate those, that they would not be a good 
idea, and he — very courageously — said that he was going to go for- 
ward, because any opportunity to negotiate, to try to set up a 
framework for human rights, was in America’s interest. 

And we now can look back and see how President Ford’s vision, 
which led to the Helsinki Accords, which obviously the former 
Soviet Union was a party to, actually contributed to the eventual 
breakup of the Soviet Union, because it gave legitimacy and voice 
to people who were dissidents and had human rights complaints. 

So, I think this work must continue. I look forward to figuring 
out ways that we can work together. And I also would appreciate 
any advice you would have about how the framework of OSCE and 
the Helsinki Accords could be, perhaps, modernized, and trans- 
ported into the 21st century with some of the problems that we see 
around the world today. Because the problems are certainly dif- 
ferent, but human nature isn’t. And how we take advantage of 
diplomacy and agreements and setting goals on human rights will 
be a priority, and doing that in service of outcomes like what we 
saw with the Helsinki Accords, is what I’m interested in. 

Senator Cardin. And we will. That’s one of the highest priorities 
for us, to evaluate how we can modernize the Helsinki Commission 
and the OSCE process. We are fortunate to have representatives 
from the executive branch that serve on the Commission with us, 
so we will do this in conjunction with your own views as to how 
you think we can best carry out the objectives of this country. 

Let me mention one or two issues that are relevant to the human 
rights issues, but also relevant to the broader issues: the refugee 
problem, particularly as it relates to Iraq. We hear a lot about how 
we’re going to ultimately resolve the circumstances in Iraq, but 
when you have 5 million displaced individuals, many of whom are 
in other countries, it makes it extremely challenging to see a last- 
ing solution in that region. Several Senators have sent a letter to 
President-elect Obama, urging the creation of a White House office 
on refugee issues, just so we can get the type of visibility we need 
on refugees. 

Clearly, this is a high area of concern within foreign policy in the 
State Department, and I would welcome your involvement as to 
how we come to grips with the refugee crisis in that region. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, as you know there is an office 
in the State Department, Population, Migration, and Refugees, it’s 
our intention to staff that with effective and creative professionals, 
because we agree that the refugee problem is growing worse in 
many places around the world. 

You referenced Iraq — one of the challenges of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment and in so far as we are involved, our Government, in you 
know, sort of balancing how we’re going to support the stability of 
the Iraqi Government and help them deal with the repatriation 
and return — both externally and internally — of Iraqis is a big chal- 
lenge to the Iraqi Government that we’re conscious of 
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But we have refugee populations, some of decades-long standing, 
some of a few days standing, in so many places — I will do my very 
best to elevate this issue, to give you the kind of expertise within 
the State Department that will give you comfort that we’re going 
to make this a high priority, and to come up with solutions to some 
of our longstanding refugee challenges. 

This is a very complex issue, because everywhere we look in the 
world, conflict, famine, disease, the economy — we have refugees. 
And so our hope is that we can get a more comprehensive strategy 
to deal with refugees, come to the Congress to get the funding for 
refugees, a problem which is compounded by the point that Senator 
Lugar made at the beginning of the hearing, about the food crisis. 

So, I would welcome working with you and those who are con- 
cerned as you are, to come up with an effective strategy for the 
United States to deploy, with respect to refugees. 

Senator Cardin. Well, thank you very much for that answer. 

Many of us have been asking you questions on energy. Energy 
is a huge international issue and the State Department is going to 
have to play a critical role. We talked about the global climate 
change issues and we’ve talked about some of the conduct of other 
countries trying to stop energy from flowing between different 
countries. 

I want to talk about one other issue. We have a lot of mineral- 
rich countries, in which citizens are very poor. We think that many 
of those revenues are going against U.S. security interests, funding 
activities that are against our country’s interests. There is an effort 
made for transparency in extraction, so that we set up the model 
system for how a nation should handle its mineral wealth, used for 
the benefit of the people of their own country. 

The United States is participating in that discussion. I think we 
could be more aggressive in trying to move forward. We’ve talked 
about foreign assistance. Many of these countries that have min- 
eral wealth are receiving foreign aid from the United States and 
we don’t know where their mineral wealth is going. So, I just want 
to bring that to your attention, and I think this is an area that we 
can make much further advancements in trying to help deal with 
the poverty around the world. 

Senator Clinton. Very creative suggestion. Senator, and we 
should look at the models of countries that have handled their min- 
eral wealth to the advantage of their people. Botswana comes to 
mind — they’ve been very good stewards of their diamonds, and 
have invested in roads and schools and infrastructure in Botswana. 
So, we should be looking for best practices, and see if there is a 
way to create a regulatory framework that would give both protec- 
tion and incentives to mineral-rich countries, so that they would be 
able to stand up for their rights, and then use the revenues in a 
very positive way to enhance the well-being of their people. 

Senator Cardin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

Senator Cardin. I look forward to working with you. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thanks a lot. Senator Cardin. 
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And let me just say that given the time, here, we’re going to have 
two more rounds — two more questioners — ^before we do the manda- 
tory break at quarter of. 

And just for the knowledge of the press and others — and many 
of them are already aware of this — we have a very extensive ques- 
tioning process that takes place, prior even to our convening here, 
called Questions For the Record. And the committee has already 
submitted — just through the Chair, over 138 questions, and there 
were additional questions by other Senators, all of which have been 
answered by Senator Clinton, and we’re very appreciative for the 
in-depth answers. We know it’s an enormous take, and a lot of 
people have, you know, ground away on it. But we’re very, very 
appreciative. 

What it does do is facilitate the hearings considerably, and help 
us to sort of narrow the areas of inquiry that we need to do here, 
now. 

With that said, let me turn now to Senator DeMint. 

Senator DeMint. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record, a 
longer list of questions that I will not have time to ask today. 

The Chairman. Fine. But we are going to try to proceed forward, 
so we’ll try to get those answered in the next 24 hours for you. 
Senator. 

Senator DeMint. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Because we do have a business meeting sched- 
uled for Thursday. 

Senator DeMint. Thank you. 

Senator Clinton, congratulations on your nomination. I appre- 
ciate your call, it’s amazing what a little communication can do, so 
I feel a lot better about you already. 

I am optimistic and hopeful about your role as Secretary of State, 
and despite the news accounts that say that I’m the one that’s 
going to ask you the hard questions about potential conflicts of 
interest, I have no questions about your integrity. 

I would support Senator Corker and others who support your 
nomination, in appealing to you to do whatever is necessary to 
silence any critics before you take office. Enough said, as far as I’m 
concerned. 

The State Department, over several administrations, has a mixed 
reputation, at best. And in private, talking to military leaders, 
business people, international adoption agencies, independent aid 
workers, even foreign officials, I often hear that the State Depart- 
ment is more of an obstacle than a help, or mixed reviews, again, 
at best. 

We even have foreign governments calling our office, and coming 
in and meet with us to want to bypass the State Department to 
develop better relations with our country. And I’m sure other 
members have experienced the same thing. So, the challenge is 
tremendous. 

You mentioned in your opening statement the many challenges 
all around the world — economic and human rights, and there’s so 
much to do that it’s mind-boggling. And with our economy, and our 
debt, and the domestic needs that we have and incredible levels of 
spending that we’re experiencing now, it’s very difficult to see an 
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expanded role for America around the world — certainly one that 
has to be prioritized. 

And I would join with Senator Isakson, who paraphrased, but we 
need to be that city on the hill, I’m not sure that we can afford to 
build cities on the hill all around the country, although I hope we 
can play a role. 

With so much to do, I just wanted to ask you to comment about 
other ways that we might accomplish our goals. I’ve seen — as I’ve 
traveled and talked to people from around the world — that very 
often business, trade, commerce is our best ambassador. And even 
in difficult political times, when Germany and France were squab- 
bling with the United States, I have Michelin headquarters and 
BMW headquarters in my district — ^business goes on and everybody 
gets along just fine, despite the political wrangling. 

And we also see private charities, aid workers, missionaries 
doing so much good. How do you see the role of the State Depart- 
ment in facilitating the good private sector things that are there, 
without trying to replace them and maybe without trying to man- 
age them? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, I appreciate very much your 
posing this question because I think it’s a real opportunity for us 
if we can figure out how best to better coordinate and facilitate the 
private sector, and the not-for-profit and religious community of the 
United States on behalf of humanitarian and commercial efforts. 

I think that the State Department has been, you know, reviewed 
in a mixed way for a number of years. In part, it’s because the 
work of the State Department both in diplomacy and development, 
is not as well understood, and sometimes appears to be frustrating. 
I mean, trying to argue over where a comma goes, or what the 
appropriate language would be, and how to actually get to that 
treaty — it does raise, in the eyes of the American people — questions 
about, well, what is it we do? 

And I think we have a bigger job, which I will assume, of trying 
to explain to the American people why our national security 
depends on defense, diplomacy, and development. 

Now, defense is primarily a government mission, as we know. 
And thank goodness for these young men and women and their 
commanders who wear the uniform of our country. 

Diplomacy is primarily a government mission, but there are lots 
of ways that nongovernment actors, like corporations, like religious 
organizations, like charities and foundations, are actually building 
relationships with foreign governments and foreign people, all the 
time. Which, if done in the right way, are really value-added to 
who we are as a nation, and what we can achieve. 

You know, right now in Rwanda, a number of foundations, a 
number of churches, a number of private sector actors are all work- 
ing to try to build that country back up. 

So, I would hope that when we look at the State Department, we 
think of the role of foreign policy, diplomacy, and development as 
involving not just those who are the Foreign Service officers and 
the civil service professionals and the development experts, but 
really it’s all hands on deck. We have a lot of work to, in my view, 
kind of repair damage, and get out there, and present America as 
we know we are. But I don’t think in this complex and dangerous 
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world, there is any substitute for the role of the State Department 
and USAID professionals. 

So, it will be my undertaking to make this Department as effi- 
cient as possible, so that you know you’re getting your money’s 
worth. To streamline it, as much as possible. I mean, I will be frus- 
trated — as you will be — if all we do is pile up paper. I want strate- 
gies, I want specific ideas, I want more partnerships. 

That’s how I see the role of the State Department in the 21st 
century, that’s how I hope that USAID will be revitalized, to per- 
form that role, as well. But the disparity of resources is such that 
when you’ve got more than 10 times the resources going to the 
Defense Department, than you have going to the State Department 
and foreign aid, the Defense Department has been, in effect, recre- 
ating mini State Departments. 

You know, they’re out doing development assistance, and rule of 
law and other things. Why? Because as I said earlier, they have a 
presumption of being able to move much more quickly, the money 
we give them is, in many respects, more flexible. 

So, I think we have to see, how do we get what we want, and 
what we’re paying for, out of our State Department and USAID. 
And I want to work closely with you and others on this committee. 
I want new ideas, I want best practices. But I don’t think there’s 
any substitute for having seasoned, experienced professionals and 
experts, sort of leading our efforts on diplomacy and development. 
And working, where possible, in partnership and coordination with 
the private sector, and the not-for-profit sector. 

Senator DeMint. Thank you. 

I can see I’m not going to get to too many of my questions, but 
just a couple of concerns, and on a last question. 

Just as you’re concerned about the disadvantaged difficulty of 
women and children around the world, much the same can be said 
for religious persecution. Even in countries like Iraq, that we’re 
doing so much sacrifice to free, Iraqi Christians can’t come home. 
I would hope that you would be sensitive to that. 

And also, you’ve spoken about Israel, and I think there’s wide- 
spread agreement of our support there, but it appears to be naive 
and illogical to continue diplomacy and calls for peace with govern- 
ments that are publicly opposed to the existence of Israel. How we 
reconcile that is very difficult. 

One last concern, I think, one difficulty that you will have is bal- 
ancing protecting our sovereignty as a nation with international 
cooperation. I’ve seen some of our agreements with the United 
Nations, the United States is going to bear the brunt of the ex- 
pense, and often the execution of what the U.N. promises. They 
don’t back up their own resolutions, as in Iraq, or now in Iran, 
North Korea — we submit, and we comply and yield, in many ways, 
our decisionmaking to organizations like the United Nations, but 
then we’re left holding the bag with what they don’t do. 

And maybe in just the minute or so that I have left, how can we 
do a better job of being cooperative, at the same time, protecting 
our sovereignty? 

Senator Clinton. Well, I think the absolute bottom line for any 
agreement or undertaking by the U.S. Government is that it has 
to be, in our view, in the best interest of the United States. That 
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it furthers our national security, advances our interests, and both 
protects and reflects our values. That’s how I see my responsibility. 

I think there are ways that we can cooperate more than we have, 
without — in any way — impinging upon our sovereignty, our identity 
or our security interests or values. But I will remain very conscious 
of that. Senator. 

Because two issues that you mentioned — religious persecution — 
you know, that is anathema to Americans. I mean, we believe in 
the freedom to worship. And there is an office in the State Depart- 
ment that is committed to religious freedom, but I believe that that 
is an area that we want to talk more about, that we want to raise, 
because of the signiffcance. 

You point out, rightly, that, you know, we’ve given a lot of aid, 
and we’ve given a lot of blood on behalf of certain countries that 
persecute — not just Christians — but people of other religious 
beliefs, even interfaith beliefs within the same denomination, or a 
particular view of religion. 

I think on Israel, you cannot negotiate with Hamas until it re- 
nounces violence, recognizes Israel, and agrees to abide by past 
agreements. That is just, for me, an absolute. That is the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s position; that is the President-elect’s position. 

And Anally, on the questions — we will turn those around in the 
next 24 hours. Senator. I know that the chairman and Senator 
Lugar submitted very thoughtful, extensive questions, and we re- 
sponded to those — more than 300 of them. We will take whatever 
other questions for the record, any member has, and turn those 
around within 24 hours, because I want you to have as comprehen- 
sive a record as possible, for you to consider my nomination. 

Senator DeMint. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Let me just shock your troops by telling you that, 
unfortunately, we have to — in order to move forward — close the 
record by 12 noon tomorrow. 

Senator Clinton. OK. 

The Chairman. So, we’ll get the Starbucks out tonight. Look at 
those smiles over there. 

Senator Clinton. Don’t look too closely, because they haven’t 
had a lot of sleep, they’re not looking too alert today. 

The Chairman. What we’re going to do is. Senator Menendez will 
close out the morning questioning, and then we’ll come back. Sen- 
ator Isakson, you’ll lead off as close to 2 o’clock as possible. It’s 
slightly dependent on someone else’s schedule, but we’ll ffgure that 
out. 

We’ll go through the rest of the questioning, and then we’ll have 
another round. We’ll probably shorten the second round, but I 
think Senator Clinton and I have discussed this, we are both pre- 
pared to stay here as late as necessary to try to get through it. 

There are other areas of inquiry that I know a lot of us have, 
and there are some important subjects that we haven’t yet touched 
on, so we need to expedite that, if we can. 

Senator Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to start off by saying. Senator Clinton, I appreciate the 
signiffcant voluntary steps that go above and beyond the require- 
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ments of the law and ethics regulations that you have been willing 
to put forth. I think that they are exemplary, and should answer 
a lot of people’s concerns. And, as I say, they are above and beyond 
the law and the ethics requirements, and I appreciate that. 

Particularly, I appreciate that even pledges and proposed con- 
tributions to the Clinton Foundation will be eligible for review by 
the Deputy Legal Advisor and designated agency ethics official at 
the State Department. That, again, is above and beyond. And I 
think that that’s the type and tone of tenor to set and I want to 
salute you for doing that. 

You and I have had the conversation to talk about something I 
care about a great deal, which is foreign assistance. We’ve held and 
I have had the privilege in the last Congress, to chair the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Assistance, and we’ve held a series of hear- 
ings on it. 

You know, it’s interesting to note that nearly a half a century 
ago. President Kennedy sent a letter to the Congress, in which he 
said some things that if we were to hear today would largely be the 
same. 

He said, “The economic collapse of those free, but less developed 
nations, which now stand poised between sustained growth and 
economic chaos would be disastrous to our national security, harm- 
ful to our comparative prosperity, and offensive to our conscience.” 
He said, “No objective supporter of foreign aid can be satisfied with 
the existing program, actually a multiplicity of programs. Bureau- 
cratically fragmented, awkward, slow, administration is diffused 
over a haphazard and irrational structure, covering at least four 
departments, and several other agencies.” 

And he went to talk about the morale of those employees trying 
to pursue that. That was nearly a half a century ago, and in some 
respects, I could say that that is a large degree of what we face 
today. 

So, as one of the most powerful tools of soft diplomacy. I’d like 
to hear — you know, some of us are concerned. I’ve heard about the 
designation of Mr. Lew as the Deputy Secretary of State for 
Resources and Management; that he will be the advocate. That’s a 
broad title, a lot of resources, and a lot of management. 

The question is. How do we ensure that we elevate foreign assist- 
ance? How do we ensure that we appoint a high-profile manager 
to lead that agency? A strong, independent voice for foreign assist- 
ance, building up the staff at AID, making sure that a lot of what’s 
gone to the I)efense Department by — simply by the lack of having 
the appropriate structure and effort at State, comes back to State 
where it really should be done, in cooperation with the Defense 
Department. Give me a sense of confidence that, under your leader- 
ship, this is something that we’re going to see pursued vigorously. 

Senator Clinton. Well, you have my commitment that it will be 
pursued vigorously. It is an area that I care deeply about, it is 
where much of my, you know, early public voluntary efforts were 
directed, and I am hopeful. Senator, that we’re going to put in 
place a system that will. No. 1, rationalize what we have there 
now. And not only within the State Department and USAID, but 
as you know, there are pockets of foreign aid programs across the 
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government that are technically under the coordination of the Sec- 
retary, but are not really working together as they should. 

And when we look at USAID, we’ve got to get a handle on the 
contracting out of functions, and personnel. It leaves us without the 
capacity to respond to the many needs that we know are there. 

When we look at what’s called “the G function” in the State 
Department, that’s where you see Population, Migration, and Refu- 
gees. And, you know, having served very happily in this body, I 
know how, how it seems that if an issue of such importance as ref- 
ugees is not getting attention, then let’s put a coordinator in the 
White House, and maybe that will get people’s attention. 

But, of course, what we ought to be doing is making the existing 
State Department programs work effectively. We have PEPFAR, 
which has been very successful, and is a great tribute to the Bush 
administration. But it is within the State Department, but not 
within USAID, but it utilizes many of the development and health 
experts in USAID — both on the government payroll and on con- 
tracts — to actually do the work. 

We have the Millennium Challenge Corporation, which is a very 
creative, and innovative approach to foreign aid, which is an inde- 
pendent entity, which again looks to USAID for advice and exper- 
tise. So, we’ve got to get our arms around what you could think of 
as traditional foreign aid — health, education, economic empower- 
ment, and the like — plus what is now becoming increasingly impor- 
tant, that’s the reconstruction, stability, conflict resolution, peace- 
keeping challenges that we face. 

And, Senator, I am determined that we’re going to present to you 
a plan and a system that will try to maximize coordination, mini- 
mize redundancy, and make the case for the increased resources 
that are so desperately needed if we intend to meet the missions 
that we’ve been given. 

And that is why I think Jack Lew, who will fill the Deputy posi- 
tion on Budget and Resources, is the point of accountability, 
because so much of what we’re going to have to straighten out and 
fix, are resource decisions. 

And we’ve got to make the case — I think Secretary Gates is open 
to the case — I know the President-elect is very committed, he 
wants a — actually an increase in foreign aid, because he believes 
so strongly in its efficacy as part of our foreign policy. They’re com- 
mitted to transferring assets and functions back to the State 
Department, but we have to prove that we’re ready to take them 
on. That we’re going to handle them, that we can instill confidence 
in you and Senator Cardin and others about these core functions, 
and you know, answer Senator DeMint’s concerns about, you know, 
are we really doing what we need to do, here. 

So, that is my pledge to you, and I’m going to work as hard as 
I know how to make it happen. 

Senator Menendez. We look forward to working with you on 
that. Let me just touch on specific areas, and then I hope not to 
give you any questions at the end of the day so you can move 
through the process — written questions. 

But, in 100 days, the new administration will inherit the Summit 
of the Americas. And it will be either the President-elect’s imprint, 
or it will be that which existed before. 
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We have challenge in Latin America, and our challenge is our 
lack of engagement in a way that makes a difference. 

We need to care less about what Chavez does, and more about 
what we do at the end of the day. And so I hope that we can work 
with you, and I also hope the administration will focus very quickly 
on what that summit is going to look like. And I hope that we have 
an America’s Initiative soon, obviously not by the summit, but at 
least talking about the outlines of what that will be. 

The hemisphere is incredibly important to us, it is in turmoil and 
challenge in many parts of it, and I hope that that is something 
that we will look at very quickly. 

I know you supported the legislation we had that came to the 
committee in a bipartisan, unanimous on creating a Social and Eco- 
nomic Development Fund for the Americas. We call it to your 
attention. 

Two last areas of the world. There are many, but — I hope that 
the support you gave while you were a Senator to the question of 
the Armenian genocide, that the President-elect has himself sup- 
ported. The recognition of that. And if we are to say, never again, 
part of that is ultimately the recognition of what has happened, so 
that we can move forward. 

And I hope that you will be an advocate of having us get off of 
where we have been, and move forward to a recognition of that 
part of history that is universally recognized, and we can move for- 
ward in that respect. 

And I also hope in the part of the world that’s very important 
to me, the question of the reunification of Cyprus, that we have 
honest brokers at the State Department at the end of the day. One 
that recognizes that if Greek and Turkish Cypriots could work with 
each other, they would seek a bizonal, bicommunal federation that 
could move forward and reunify the island and end the incredible 
militarization of that island — the most militarized part of the 
world, per capita. 

So, I hope that you will look at those issues. I know the positions 
you’ve taken as a Senator, and I applaud them. I hope that they 
won’t change drastically as you move to the Secretary of State. 

Senator Clinton. Senator, we will be looking very closely at 
those, and other challenging issues, with the eye of moving forward 
and being effective and responding to these very legitimate 
concerns. 

Senator Menendez. I look forward to supporting your nomina- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Menendez. 

Thank you. Senator Clinton, for a good morning of testimony. 
You displayed one of the assets necessary for the job, you sat there 
for 3 hours and 15 minutes. And we look forward to the afternoon 
session — and I should say that to everybody here, it’s been a 
remarkably attentive and quiet audience. So we appreciate that 
very much. 

So we will recess until no sooner than 2 o’clock, and we will try 
to make it as absolutely close to two as possible. We stand in 
recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:47 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.] 
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Afternoon Session 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:19 p.m., in room 
SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. John F. Kerry (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

The Chairman. The hearing will come back into order and I 
apologize to everybody, particularly to our colleagues who were on 
time. Senator Isakson, I’m sorry about that. 

We had the President-elect meeting with us at our caucus on the 
minor topic of the monster of TARP and also the stimulus. So I’m 
sure you can all understand it was spirited and important and 
that’s why we are late and I apologize for that. 

I said that we would pick up. We’re going to complete the first 
round of 10-minute questions and I think for the second round we’ll 
probably go with 7 minutes and see how we proceed, but Senator 
Isakson, you’re up next and we appreciate your patience. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
Chelsea; Chelsea, you should know that your mother and I had a 
conversation in my office. She’s very proud of you and very proud 
of the support you give to her and I got to show her all my grand- 
children, so she’ll have plans for you in the future, I guarantee you. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Clinton, it’s a pleasure. I want to commend you. This is 
not really a question, just a statement, but I have the highest 
regard for Senator Lugar. I think the remarks, prehearing ques- 
tions he sent to you with regard to the Clinton Foundation were 
very important, and I think his insights are very important be- 
cause in your answers to those questions on a couple of occasions, 
you made the statement, “The goal was to protect against even the 
appearance of a conflict of interest between his work,” meaning the 
Foundation’s, “and the duties of the Secretary of State,” and we all 
know that in this world of politics, perception becomes a reality. So 
appearance is everything, and I commend Senator Lugar’s recom- 
mendations to you. 

Also, twice in your opening remarks, which were extensive and 
really appreciated because you really covered some very important 
topics, you refer to what I call the three Ds: diplomacy, develop- 
ment, and defense, and two different occasions, once vis-a-vis 
al-Qaeda and then another just based on overall policy, I believe 
that the better your diplomacy the better your ability to defense 
yourself and a strong military is a great foundation for good diplo- 
macy and then if you add the development, which I think is soft 
power or smart power, you have a great trilogy. 

Do you agree with that? 

Senator Clinton. Senator Isakson, I couldn’t say it any better. 
I certainly do agree. 

In order to protect and defend the United States of America, to 
advance our interests and to further our values, we have to have 
all three of those elements of our power working in concert, but 
clearly, as I said, as you pointed out, in my opening statement, a 
strong military is essential for the ultimate protection of our coun- 
try and our interests. 

It is my hope that through more vigorous and effective diplomacy 
we would be able to resolve both problems that we have with indi- 
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vidual countries and the transnational problems, like proliferation, 
that threaten us. 

So I think that the State Department has a very big responsi- 
bility to improve its capacity with respect to both diplomacy and 
development because without those two elements of our power pro- 
jection and our policy being as effective as they can be, we’re not 
going to have the agile comprehensive foreign policy we should look 
forward to. 

Senator Isakson. In the Presidential debate, I watched both 
sides, ours and yours, and there was a significant debate over for- 
eign policy and over the issue of precondition. 

I really appreciated your responses throughout and I think you 
added a great deal of strength to that debate and now that we’re 
looking at suggestions of talking to Hamas or maybe Hezbollah or 
maybe Iran, preconditions are absolutely essential, I think, to good 
strong diplomacy. 

I hope you still feel that way. 

Senator Clinton. Well, I certainly do, as does the President- 
elect. I think that his commitment to vigorous and effective diplo- 
macy is in context of his understanding that there are different 
ways for us to engage. 

When it comes to nonstate actors, like Hamas, as I said at the 
very end of the morning session, there are conditions. Hamas must 
renounce violence, they must recognize Israel, and they must agree 
to abide by all previous agreements. There are conditions that are 
usually part of the preliminary discussion that would lead to any 
kind of negotiation. 

The President-elect believes that he has the right to claim the 
opportunity to speak with anybody at any time, if it’s in further- 
ance of our country’s national interests and security, but he fully 
appreciates the preliminary work that has to be done in order to 
tee up any such discussion. 

So I think we’re in vigorous agreement. Senator, that we want 
to be smart about how we engage in diplomacy. We want to make 
sure that when the President of the United States or the Secretary 
of State is engaged in any diplomatic effort that all of the nec- 
essary preliminary work, including conditions, if appropriate, have 
been met before doing so. 

Senator Isakson. You quoted George Marshall at the end of your 
remarks in saying that “sometimes our enemies are not the nations 
or doctrines but they’re in fact hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos.” 

I’m the ranking member on the Africa Subcommittee, and if you 
talk about desperation, chaos, hunger and poverty, certainly you 
can talk about the continent of Africa and in particular North 
Africa and the Horn of Africa where al-Qaeda is attempting to do 
what it did in Afghanistan effectively a decade and a half ago. 

And you talked about smart power. I think AFRICOM was a 
smart move on behalf of our country and although a lot of people 
don’t realize what AFRICOM is doing, they are military personnel 
doing a lot of soft power. They’re drilling wells. They’re building 
bridges. They’re doing the things — I hate to say this, but Hamas 
and Hezbollah figured it out. They got political strength by giving 
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people housing and clothing. A lot of times that use of soft power 
can win over people’s attitudes toward you. 

So I hope, as the couple years go by — the next 4 years go by — 
we can work together on the continent of Africa and on those issues 
because I think it’s the next place we are vulnerable if we aren’t 
proactive in dealing with the governments, the people, the poverty, 
and obviously also continuing the Bush PETFAR Program which 
has been so successful, that and the malaria eradication. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, I appreciated, when I spoke 
with you, your commitment to Africa and your making it a priority 
of the service you’ve performed here on the committee and I look 
forward to working with you. 

It is a serious concern that we could see safe havens created 
again, the chaos that flows from failed states, like Somalia at this 
moment, the aftermath of autocratic regimes that have so mis- 
treated their people, like Zimbabwe, the anarchy and terrible vio- 
lence in Eastern Congo. 

I mean, those are breeding grounds not only for the worst abuses 
of human beings, from mass murders to rapes to indifference 
toward disease and other terrible calamities, but they are invita- 
tions to terrorists to find refuge amidst the chaos and anyone who 
thinks that our interest in Africa is only humanitarian, I think, 
misses the strategic import of the comments you have made and 
I do look forward to working with you. 

Senator Isakson. My last question. If you ask the average Geor- 
gian what’s the one thing they have the most consternation about, 
it’s how much money we spend in foreign aid and although as a 
percentage of the budget it’s a small number, a lot of the stories 
that get published raise questions about it. 

Talking about preconditions for a second, I am one that feels like 
foreign aid invested, especially with preconditions for results, is 
beneficial to the United States of America and I shared with you 
the issue on women’s education in Muslim countries and Africa 
who, prior to 2001, we weren’t really aware that we had money 
going to NGOs, then going to education, that was only teaching 
Muslim men, not Muslim women, and we put a precondition post- 
9/11 and built schools for women in Egypt and Ethiopia and other 
places and the payback has been a renaissance in those countries 
at least in raising the educational level of all. 

I’d appreciate your comments on the extent to which precondi- 
tions can be used in foreign aid, not preconditions to agree with us 
but preconditions to see that the result brings about a benefit like 
in this case the education of women. 

Senator Clinton. Well, I think that has been an important con- 
tribution to the foreign aid debate by this administration, most 
manifest with the Millennium Challenge Corporation. 

I think we’re still finding our way, trying to figure out the best 
practices to use to encourage governments to act in certain ways, 
conditioning our aid, but I really believe this holds tremendous 
promise, and again it’s an area that I would like to work with this 
committee on because there’s a lot of expertise here. 

When you look at foreign aid, we want to be able to justify the 
investment to the American people and we want to get measurable 
results. Those are two goals that really go hand in hand and so I 
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believe strongly that as we try to shore up foreign aid, as we try 
to make the case for more development assistance, as we try to, 
you know, get back some of the authority and the resources that 
have drifted to the Defense Department, that we have to be ready 
to make that case and I think the, you know, conditional aid 
approach in certain countries and situations is one we have to look 
at more closely. 

Senator Isakson. Well, I appreciate your willingness to serve and 
wish you the best of luck in your tenure. 

Thank you. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Isakson. 

Senator Casey. 

Senator Casey. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I want 
to commend you on the new leadership position that you take and 
we’re grateful for your service. 

Senator Clinton, thank you very much for committing yourself to 
do a difficult job at a difficult time in our Nation’s history and for 
the time you’re spending with us today. You’re getting close to the 
end here. When you get down to this end of the table, we’re kind 
of rounding the corner, and I want to stay within my time limits 
because my friend here needs his time; Jim Webb. 

I wanted to read you a statement that I think you’re familiar 
with but I think it bears some emphasis today in light of what you 
said in your statement and in light of a lot of our concerns about 
the way foreign policy has been conducted — especially over the last 
8 years. 

The person who made this statement first made reference to our 
institutions of diplomacy and development being undermanned and 
underfunded and then I’ll pick up with the quotation, and it starts 
this way: “When it comes to America’s engagement with the rest 
of the world, it’s important that the military is in a supporting role, 
supporting role to civilian agencies. Our diplomatic leaders must 
have the resources and political support needed to fully exercise 
their statutory responsibilities in leading American foreign policy. 
To truly harness the full strength of America requires having civil- 
ian institutions of diplomacy and development that are adequately 
staffed and properly funded.” 

The person who made that statement was Secretary Gates this 
past July, and I wanted, in light of the discussion here today and 
grateful for the time you spent in your statement on this, but also 
in light of what you and I have talked about in our meeting and 
in other conversations, tell us how you’re going to work with Sec- 
retary Gates to make sure that we can give meaning and integrity 
to the observation he made in that July speech. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Casey, it’s a tremendous honor 
for me to be working with Secretary Gates. He has a very long his- 
tory of service in our country and has worked with I don’t know 
how many Presidents, six, maybe seven, but he has a broad com- 
prehensive view about what works for America and what doesn’t 
and he was in the, you know, real vanguard in the CIA and the 
National Security Council at the height of the cold war. So his 
experience is especially valuable and I know the President-elect 
believes that and, as you know, asked him to stay on. 
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I’ve had several conversations with him already and what you 
read is exactly what he believes, that we are going to be stronger 
if we are better able to promote diplomacy and development, not 
just rely on our military power. 

There’s a lot of work to be done between that belief, which he 
and I and the President-elect share, and actually realizing its 
promise. We have work to do at the State Department, you know. 
Part of the reason functions and resources have migrated is be- 
cause there’s just a presumption that the, you know, military can 
move much quicker and with greater effort, impose development or 
negotiate agreements, whatever it might be, than the State Depart- 
ment and it’s going to be our job to prove that, you know, the State 
Department is not only substantively strong, which indeed it is, not 
only experienced in diplomacy and development, which indeed it is, 
but can in this 21st century move with dispatch, be results- 
oriented, create an atmosphere of collegiality and cooperation 
across the State Department and USAID and across the United 
States Government. 

So I am taking this very seriously. I’m working with Secretary 
Gates. He’s very open to cooperative efforts, but we have to prove 
that we can shoulder this responsibility, like stabilization and 
reconstruction and the new Civilian Corps, like, you know, really 
outcomes-oriented development aid that can be done quickly with- 
out enormous bureaucracy. 

So we’re going to take that challenge on because I don’t think we 
have a choice. I think that our foreign policy has gotten way out 
of balance. Secretary Gates knows it. The President-elect certainly 
knows it. So it’s going to be up to us to try to get back into more 
equilibrium which will be good for our government and for the 
image of our country around the world. 

Senator Casey. Well, we want to support you in meeting that 
objective, and I do want to commend you. We had a discussion the 
other day about the mechanics of running such a massive agency, 
and I know we don’t have a lot of time today, but I wanted to com- 
mend you on appointing Jack Lew as Deputy Secretary of Manage- 
ment. I think it’s important that when someone is assuming the 
responsibility as you are that you’ve spent the kind of time you 
have to put together a team that can help you run the Department. 

I wanted to move to one or two more issues before my time 
expires. One is on an issue that I’ve worked with Senator Lugar 
on, the ranking member, as well as other members of this com- 
mittee have worked for years. Senator Biden worked hard on this 
as well as others and that’s the challenge posed by nuclear ter- 
rorism. 

As great as the challenge and the threat is, we know from our 
history and from our research that it’s a preventable catastrophe 
if we take the right steps not just here but around the world, and 
I just want to get your thoughts on the steps we need to take which 
will involve a number of departments of our Federal Government 
and State Department under your leadership will play a significant 
role in working with other countries to identify fissile material and 
to prevent it from getting in the hands of the wrong people. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Casey, I know you expressed to 
me your deep concern about this and your desire to get very 
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involved in helping us craft an effective approach to protecting our 
country and our allies, indeed humanity, from weapons of mass 
destruction in the hands of terrorists. 

The recent Commission on WMD chaired by former-Senators 
Graham and Tallent, was very sobering. Basically, they concluded 
that the evidence points to our seeing a terrorist attack using 
nuclear or biological material some time in the next 4 years. 

You add to that the growing threat of cyber terrorism which has 
the potential of disrupting the networks we rely on for all kinds of 
things, like traffic signals and electric grids and the like which 
would be incredibly disruptive and dangerous. I mean, this is the 
No. 1 threat we face. There’s no doubt in my mind. 

So we’re going to start calling it such. We’re going to reorganize 
the Department to be better prepared to deal with nonproliferation 
arms control and these new threats. I look forward to working 
closely with this committee to get the best people we can into the 
State Department, to work with our partners across the United 
States Government, and to send out a message loudly and clearly 
that the United States wants to be a leader once again, to control 
arms, particularly with Russia, and that’s what the START talks 
will be aimed at doing, and to be much more aggressive in going 
after nonproliferation. 

So this is our very highest priority because the consequences are 
so devastating. 

Senator Casey. One more question in the time I have. We spoke 
a little bit the other day about the challenge that Pakistan pre- 
sents to all of us, to the American people, but also to the world and 
for a lot of reasons, we know, not only because of the threat in the 
border region between Pakistan and Afghanistan, the concern 
about the rivalry — and that’s an understatement — with India, and 
the question of whether this government will really make it a pri- 
ority to root out the extremist elements that are throughout dif- 
ferent parts Pakistan and the region, and finally, the concern about 
the stability of their nuclear command and control. 

Coming into the office, and I realize you’re just starting, but from 
the State Department’s point of view, how do you think we need 
to approach meeting or being focused on those various concerns 
that I just outlined? 

Senator Clinton. Well, as I stated in my opening remarks, Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, the Middle East, remain in the forefront of 
the challenges that the new administration will face. 

Pakistan has a particular complexity because of its nuclear 
weapons capacity, but the democratically elected government has 
been saying a lot of the right things with respect to the threat 
posed by the extremists, terrorists, particularly along the border 
and in the Fatah region in Pakistan. 

So I’m hopeful that we will have a very active positive relation- 
ship with the new Pakistan Government. I know that there’s a lot 
of work being done even by the outgoing administration to deepen 
ties between our country and various institutions in Pakistan, but 
this is a tough problem. Senator. I mean, this is a very complicated 
problem. It has many dimensions to it, as you pointed out, the rela- 
tionship with India, the relationship with iWghanistan, the role 
that Iran and others are playing in that region. 
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We have to approach this with the same level of attention and 
comprehensive understanding that our military is attempting to do 
as it ramps up our troop commitments in Afghanistan and works 
more closely with the Government of Pakistan to protect them from 
violent extremists as well as to root out al-Qaeda and other rem- 
nants of the terrorist networks so that they don’t find safe haven 
in Pakistan to plan attacks against us or any other country. 

Senator Casey. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Casey. 

Senator Vitter. 

Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and congratulations 
on your new chairmanship. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Vitter. And thank you. Senator Clinton, for all of your 
public service, including being open to this very challenging 
position. 

Like a lot of folks, I have some concerns about these conflict 
issues, particularly with regard to the Clinton Foundation, and so 
I wanted to spend my first round exploring those concerns. 

Let me say a couple things. First, that I think a lot of folks legiti- 
mately share these concerns across the spectrum, from the New 
York Times to Senator Lugar, who submitted some questions about 
it to me. That perhaps defines the entire political spectrum. I’m not 
sure, and also they arise because of very extraordinary circum- 
stances, your husband being a former President, his very unique 
work in terms of the Foundation and in terms of that work, and 
I applaud that, but they nevertheless arise because of that, and I 
think it really requires an extraordinary response. 

Obviously you all have put forward this Memorandum of Under- 
standing to suggest that such a response and so I wanted to go into 
that and some of the details about it and some of my concerns and 
these posters just sort of briefly outline the situation before the 
MOU with the Foundation and all those abbreviations are the ones 
used in the MOU and then the situation after. 

One thing that sort of leaped out at me is with regard to the 
Clinton Global Initiative which in many ways is the most public 
and perhaps significant of these initiatives. Under the MOU, 
there’s no disclosure of contributions, contributors going forward 
and that seems to be a big omission because again that’s one of the 
most significant activities here, probably the most widely followed 
and recognized in terms of the annual conference, et cetera. 

Would you support and help produce an amended MOU that 
would bring the same disclosure to future contributions to the Clin- 
ton Global Initiative? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, I appreciate your concern and 
your question and I recognize that these are unique circumstances, 
to say the least. 

I’m very proud to be the President-elect’s nominee for Secretary 
of State and I am very proud of what my husband and the Clinton 
Foundation and the associated efforts he’s undertaken have accom- 
plished as well. 

It is not unique, however, for spouses of government officials to 
work and there are very well-established rules for what is expected 
when that occurs. In this particular case, the Office of Government 
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Ethics and the Career Ethics officials at the State Department 
have looked at the rules and concluded there is not an inherent 
conflict of interest in any of my husband’s work at all. 

However, the Foundation and the President-elect decided to go 
beyond what the law and the ethics rules call for to address even 
the appearance of conflict and that is why they signed a Memo- 
randum of Understanding which outlines the voluntary steps that 
the Foundation is taking to address potential concerns that might 
come up down the road. 

The Memorandum of Understanding is, as you know, public and 
the President-elect and the Foundation and I have all worked to be 
very transparent. My team has stayed in close touch with the com- 
mittee and we’ve addressed the committee’s questions on these 
issues in a broad range of written answers which are part of the 
so-called QFRs — the Questions for the Record. 

But I want to speak for a minute, if I can, about the work that 
is done because I think it’s important 

Senator Vitter. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection listening to 
this, but I’d like it not to come out of my time because I’d like to 
pursue these questions. 

The Chairman. Well, I guess, I mean, it’s fair to say that if you 
ask a question, you deserve an answer and the answer traditionally 
comes out of the time of the Senator. 

Senator Vitter. Well, I’m still waiting for the answer. I’d love an 
answer, but if there’s an answer to my question 

The Chairman. Well, I think you need to give the Senator an 
opportunity to give you the answer and if you need additional 
time 

Senator Vitter. Well, let me repeat the question, which is. 
Would you support and help produce a new MOU that requires the 
same sort of disclosure for contributions for the Clinton Global 
Initiative? 

Under this, there’s no disclosure moving forward for contribu- 
tions of the Clinton Global Initiative. So it’s a yes or no. Would you 
support expanding that disclosure? Admittedly, this is voluntary. 
It’s not required by law, but it seems to be a big exception to the 
rule of the MOU in terms of disclosure. 

Senator Clinton. Well, I think that the MOU and the other 
undertakings that have been worked out between the President- 
elect and the Transition and the Foundation and my husband have 
looked very broadly at all of the questions that you’re raising and 
there are answers to many of these questions in the collection of 
answers that we have provided, and I will be happy to provide 
additional material and answers to you in response to that ques- 
tion. 

Senator Vitter. OK. Well, if you could consider that suggestion, 
I think that’s a big gap in the MOU, that moving forward, the Clin- 
ton Global Initiative is separated from the Foundation and then 
there’s no disclosure whatsoever about contributors to the Clinton 
Global Initiative. 

The other big gap, it seems to me, is that the disclosure in the 
MOU is for new contributors and so old contributors who regive or 
who even substantially increase their contributions, if it’s to certain 
initiatives, aren’t disclosed. 
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Would you consider amending that so that all contributions, 
whether from new contributors or old contributors, would be dis- 
closed? 

Senator Clinton. All contributors will be disclosed and all con- 
tributors to the Clinton Global Initiative are disclosed in public as 
of now anyway. 

Senator Vitter. OK. But that changes under the MOU. 

Senator Clinton. No. 

The Chairman. No. I think, if I could just interrupt. Senator, I 
think if you look at the MOU and you look at the subsequent ques- 
tions that were answered by the Senator to the committee because 
we followed up on this issue, I believe that we asked the question, 
will all future contributions to the Foundation be disclosed, 
and 

Senator Vitter. To the Foundation? 

The Chairman. That’s the Foundation, but, in addition, it’s my 
understanding that the — under the MOU, the CGI additionally, if 
there are contributions, they would be disclosed at the end of the 
year. 

Senator Clinton. That’s right. 

Senator Vitter. OK. I’m very happy to hear that. That’s not 
what’s in the MOU. So if I could simply request before our vote a 
document or an amendment from the Transition and the Founda- 
tion that clarify that because under the MOU, moving forward, the 
Clinton Global Initiative is separated from the Foundation and 
then there’s disclosure under the Foundation. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, I believe that all the answers 
that are relevant to these inquiries are in the record. There is no 
intention to amend the MOU. It has been worked out between the 
Transition and the Foundation, but the Clinton Global Initiative is 
a pass-through. 

Now, the money of any donors to put on the Clinton Global Ini- 
tiative are public and there is no ongoing, you know. Foundation 
is a yearly event, it’s unlike the Foundation. So we will clarify, we 
will definitely clarify that for you. 

Senator Vitter. That would be great, if you can clarify it. Again, 
I don’t want to beat a dead horse, but under the MOU, as it stands, 
there’s no required disclosure going forward for Clinton Global 
Initiative contributions and there’s no necessary required disclo- 
sure for new contributions of old contributors, just new contribu- 
tors. 

There’s also been the suggestion from a lot of folks to disclose the 
date and amount or at least amount within ranges of new contribu- 
tions and to do that at least quarterly rather than annually. Would 
you be open to that? 

Senator Clinton. Well, again, you know, this is an agreement 
that has been worked out between all of the parties and the fact 
is that the concerns that were raised in the discussions between 
the Foundation and the President-elect’s team were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and they believe, and I agree, that the transparency and 
disclosure that is needed which, as you said yourself, it goes 
beyond any kind of legal or ethical consideration and not only that, 
there will be ongoing reviews by anything that is brought to the 
attention of the career professionals. 
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But I just have to go back, Senator, and try to set the record 
straight. CGI is not in the Memorandum of Understanding because 
they already have a practice of disclosing all of their contributions. 
There is no need to require it. I will certainly, you know, state here 
that they’re going to continue the practice which they’ve already 
done. No President has ever disclosed the contributions to his foun- 
dation. 

So when my husband agreed to disclose the contributions to his 
foundation, that was a very unprecedented event which he was 
happy to do, but the Clinton Global Initiative, which is separate 
from the Foundation, has always disclosed the contributions. 

Senator Vitter. Well, again. I’d love for that to be embodied in 
any agreement that’s at issue, so I’ll look forward to that. 

The Chairman. Well, Senator, can I just — this won’t come out of 
your time, but let me make sure the record is clear here. 

As I understand it, I think Senator Lugar has raised a couple 
points and we’re going to address them perhaps a little bit later, 
but I don’t think this one, frankly, is on target for the following 
reason. 

On page 4, paragraph 2, it specifically says that “CGI, President 
Clinton personally will not solicit funds. President Clinton will con- 
tinue to send invitation letters to potential invitees; however, he 
will no longer send sponsorship letters which seek contributions. 
Apart from attendance fees, CGI will not accept contributions from 
foreign governments.” So there is no solicitation and no acceptance 
of a foreign government. 

Senator Vitter. But, for instance, there could be foreign national 
contributions which, within the four corners of this agreement, are 
not disclosed, not necessarily disclosed. 

I mean, my question is in that same paragraph, why isn’t there 
a disclosure? 

The Chairman. Well, I think the Senator has appropriately said 
that they’ll answer that in the addendum. 

Senator Vitter. Well, I’d look forward to that as well as the old 
contributor issue because it just talks about new contributors. 

Again, let me back up and underscore the central concern, which 
is, I really do think this poses a lot of real and perceived conflict 
issues and you just need to look at some of the contributors from 
the past, particularly from the Middle East, to get a sense of what 
I’m talking about. 

For instance, the Alavi Foundation supports Iranian causes. Just 
this past December 19, they made a substantial contribution to the 
foundation and that same day, the president of the foundation was 
indicted for obstruction of justice related to terrorist financing, and 
2 days earlier Treasury had named a partner of the foundation as 
a “terrorist entity.” Another partner of the foundation. Bank Melli, 
has long been thought to be a procurement front for the Iranian 
Nuclear Program. That’s the sort of big issue/confiict issue that I 
think this poses which could obviously complicate your job and be 
an impediment to your effectiveness. 

Another similar example, Assam Fares, former Deputy Prime 
Minister of Lebanon. He’s a big supporter of Hezbollah. It says it’s 
not in any way a terrorist organization, doesn’t target the United 
States. I’m sure the widows and family members of the victims of 
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the 1983 Beirut bombing that killed 241 Americans are comforted 
by that. Obviously they are terrorists. They do target the United 
States. This poses serious issues. 

So I look forward to following up and getting that clarification 
and also I think it would round out this agreement immeasurably 
to include the date and amount of contributions, to include pledges 
made, not simply have disclosures when a payment is made, and 
to at least do quarterly reports versus annual reports. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Vitter. 

Senator Webb. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Clinton, I’ve had the pleasure of having sat through this 
entire hearing today — I’m not sure you have found it very pleasur- 
able — partly because I’m really interested in these issues and 
partly because I’m so far down the food chain that I had to wait 
until 3 o’clock this afternoon to ask my questions. But it’s nice to 
have Senator Shaheen to my left, you know, and I’m very im- 
pressed by the range that you have shown here on a wide variety 
of issues that have been thrown at you. 

I’ve had the pleasure of working with you and discussing these 
issues over the past years, but I think you’ve done a marvelous job 
today. 

I guess the phrase of the week is “smart power.” You know. I’ve 
been doing this a long time, in and out of government. People come 
up with different phrases. I think the most important thing that 
you have said is in your opening statement, when you mentioned 
that the “goal of this administration is going to be more partners 
and fewer adversaries and to do so in a realistic way that still pro- 
tects the interests of the United States,” and I think that is a 
major demarcation for our government as we relate to the rest of 
the world. 

You and I have had many conversations over the years. This is 
a time that the context of these conversations are going to be 
shaped into what I believe will be achievable policies. I would like 
to list very quickly for the record six or seven areas where I believe 
that these conversations will need to continue and in some cases 
there will probably be debates, but I think that it’s important to 
outline these. 

The first is the nature of the residual force in Iraq or even 
whether there should be a residual force in Iraq and how that situ- 
ation would assist us in increasing stability in the region. 

You mentioned the SOFA and the Strategic Framework Agree- 
ment as national policy. As you know, I had a great deal of heart- 
burn over the way that those agreements were signed here. They 
were approved by the Iraqi Parliament. We in the Congress did not 
even have an opportunity to vote on whether this was the way to 
proceed forward. I don’t anticipate that situation coming up again. 

The second is the need for a clearly articulated strategy with 
respect to Afghanistan and Pakistan, and we don’t have a strategy 
unless we can articulate the endpoint. I look forward to working 
with you toward not only being able to define that but also being 
able to define some sort of an achievable endpoint to our presence 
in Afghanistan. 
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The third is a reexamination of the way that we have proceeded 
with NATO expansion. I did a lot of work in NATO when I was 
Assistant Secretary of Defense and, quite frankly, this isn’t the 
NATO that I was working with and I’m very concerned about the 
transition from essentially alliances into a number of protectorates 
in these newer countries and it’s a situation that makes our coun- 
try, I believe, very vulnerable. 

The fourth is a need for us to adjust our strategic relationship 
with China. There have been a lot of comments made today about 
China that were fairly benign, and it’s my hope — in fact, I was 
meeting with the Chinese Ambassador a couple days ago. 

It’s my hope that both of our countries can understand how vul- 
nerable we are to each other right now after this economic down- 
turn, but there are serious points of contention in our relationship 
that are going to have to be addressed over the next 4 to 8 years. 

The next is the need for us to reexamine the failure, quite 
frankly, of the past administration to engage not only potential 
adversaries but also hostile regimes with which we have some 
disagreement. 

You had, I think, a great exchange with the chairman with 
respect to Iran and I certainly would identify myself with the chair- 
man’s position on that, but also Burma, as you and I had discussed 
earlier. I think we made some real mistakes in terms of how we 
have approached the relationship with Burma and I hope we can 
start some new ground there. 

The next is an urgent need, in my view, for the United States 
to focus on reconnecting in East Asia and Southeast Asia, not sim- 
ply with respect to the China and sometimes the China-Japan rela- 
tionship, but I would hope that you would lead the charge in terms 
of a much-invigorated relationship with ASEAN and some of these 
other countries. 

The next is our need, and you addressed it, I think, in a very 
clear way in your statement to show clear leadership in the com- 
plex and difficult situations with respect to the Israeli and the Pal- 
estinian conundrum. There’s no other word for it really at this 
point, but I think with the right kind of leadership that we can 
mitigate a lot of the tensions in that area and work toward a dif- 
ferent situation. 

And the final one is, and I want to actually spend what little 
time I have here to get your thoughts on this because it’s been 
talked about in many different ways here, the need for us to rebal- 
ance the tasks being performed by the Department of Defense and 
the Department of State as they relate to our involvement around 
the world. 

I would like to emphasize here that the implications for this are 
beyond the notion of turf wars. They’re beyond this discussion of 
simply who can do it better. They really go to how our country is 
being perceived around the world. It’s one of the most graphic 
things that I have been seeing over the past couple of years since 
I came to the Senate versus the time when I was in the Pentagon 
years ago where even when I was traveling as a journalist very 
heavily in Asia before 9/11 and that is, that we are increasingly 
being seen as a military guarantor and in many cases a desirable 
military guarantor in these other countries, as opposed to being an 
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economic partner or a cultural partner or growing our interdepend- 
ence with these countries with respect to educational programs and 
reciprocal trade and these sorts of things. 

I think it’s vitally important that the State Department invig- 
orate these policies, to put a civilian face on them, and to push 
these cultural, economic and issues of interdependence, and I 
would appreciate your thoughts on that. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Wehb, as always, you are not 
only eloquent hut extremely useful in your quick summary of all 
these issues because every one that you mentioned is one that I 
think is going to be on our agenda. 

With respect to this rebalancing of the tasks being performed by 
State and Defense, you’re absolutely right. I mean, it is a much 
larger issue than just intergovernmental relations and, you know, 
line items in a budget. It has to do with how we see ourselves and 
therefore how others see us and it is one of my hopes that during 
my time, if I am so fortunate as to be confirmed, that I am Sec- 
retary of State, we will begin to get that balance, you know, more 
in the direction of putting a civilian face on our power and sending 
the message that, you know, yes, we have this huge military that 
we spend nearly $600 billion on, but we are much more than that. 
We are, you know, a country with all kinds of political, cultural, 
economic and other assets that we can offer the rest of the world. 

It is not going to be easy because you serve on the two commit- 
tees, having served with you on Armed Services, where, on one 
committee you can get practically anything you want, and on the 
other committee you can’t keep up with the demands that are 
being put on diplomacy and development. There are more members 
in military bands than there are Foreign Service officers serving 
overseas. 

So, I mean, when you think about that, it puts it into perspec- 
tive. We have so underresourced our diplomacy and our develop- 
ment and it kind of becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. You know, 
the less resourced we are when we’re given a task, the harder it 
is to perform. So the military understandably says, well, come on, 
get out of the way, we’ll take care of this, but, you know, you guys 
come along, you know the languages, you’ve got some expertise, be 
our advisers. So that just further enhances the military face. 

You know, with the new AFRICOM, which I support, we have to 
be very careful that it doesn’t appear that our only real government 
engagement throughout Africa is our new military presence. 

So I could not agree more with you. Senator, and I look forward 
to getting your advice which I know will be unvarnished and can- 
did and well-informed about how we’re going to do this because 
that’s one of the biggest items on my agenda. 

Senator Webb. Well, thank you. Our military does great things, 
and I think you and I both feel strongly about that. We just want 
to make sure that it does the right things, and when I look at the 
NATO situation right now, the United States increasingly is 
viewed as the military guarantor to these new protectorates, essen- 
tially in historical terms, that we brought into the fold while the 
older countries of NATO are reestablishing their traditional his- 
toric relationships with Central and Eastern Europe. And there’s 
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nothing wrong with that, but it is troublesome when we are simply 
viewed as the military side of it. 

I just came back, as you know, from an extensive trip in South- 
east Asia. It’s the same thing. If you’re talking with the people in 
Singapore, if you’re talking with people in Thailand, they’re very 
happy that the United States is there as a military balance as they 
invigorate their relationships economically with countries like 
China, but it’s not to our advantage that this occur and the best 
way to have sort of a catalyst to bring the United States back in 
a stronger way culturally and economically is through the State 
Department. 

So I wish you well and I’m at your disposal, and I think you’re 
going to be a great Secretary of State. 

Thank you. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Webb. 

Senator Lugar. We’re going to start the second round now for 
Senator Lugar, the first round for Senator Shaheen, and since the 
crowd is not clamoring for the second round, we may be able to 
make some good progress here. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Clinton, in my statement this morning, I said the core 
of the problem that I perceive with regard to the Clinton Founda- 
tion is that it “may be perceived as a means to gain favor with the 
Secretary of State,” and I stated the “Foundation exists as a temp- 
tation to any foreign entity or government that believes it could 
curry favor through a donation. It sets up potential perception 
problems.” 

Now, the bottom line is that even well-intentioned foreign dona- 
tions carry risk for United States foreign policy. The only certain 
way to eliminate this risk going forward is for the Clinton Founda- 
tion to forswear new foreign contributions when you become Sec- 
retary of State. 

Now, my purpose in stating it this candidly is simply that being 
Secretary of State and directing the foreign policy of our country 
involving all the countries in the world is an awesome responsi- 
bility which you perceive and have testified, as we all do. 

The Foundation is very important to you and to President Clin- 
ton and to many recipients who have benefited from this, but this 
was bound to be a dilemma from the moment that the President- 
elect asked you to become Secretary of State. You have been the 
First Lady. You are married to a former President of the United 
States. You’ve established a foundation that has already received 
gifts. 

There have been press accounts, fairly or unfairly, of people who 
have given gifts in other countries, and clearly the best solution to 
this would be during your tenure as Secretary of State for the 
Foundation, which still exists there and can receive gifts from 
everywhere else in the world, not to receive gifts from people 
abroad, even though that would deny it some revenues and the 
benefits that would come from those revenues. 

Now, having said that, I indicated that I support your nomina- 
tion and plan to vote for your nomination in the Senate business 
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meeting and any floor vote we have on this because your qualifica- 
tions are remarkable and that is why reluctantly I dwell, however, 
on this problem that will still follow you. 

Now, the staffs have dealt with your people as well as with per- 
haps President Clinton, or at least officials of the Foundation, to 
try to think through the situations. So I’ve suggested as a backup 
to that four conditions that were in an attachment that was with 
the press release that I issued along with my statement this morn- 
ing, and I indicated that the answer you have given as a part of 
the responses to questions satisfied item 4 of those qualifications. 

But at the same time, why, there remain the first three and es- 
sentially we’ve asked that you have the Clinton Foundation include 
information in its annual report that we have — let me — if I can 
find the release now for a second. 

Specifically, all donations of $50,000 or more should be disclosed 
immediately upon receipt rather than waiting up to 12 months to 
list the annual disclosure and; second, pledges from foreign entities 
to donate more than $50,000 in the future should be disclosed at 
the time the pledge is made and when the donation eventually 
occurs and; third, gifts of $50,000 or more from any foreign source, 
including individuals, should be submitted to the State Depart- 
ment-designated agency for the same ethics review that would be 
applied to donations from foreign governments. 

In essence, the most timely reporting of gifts of $50,000 or more 
so that at least this is not something that waits for an annual 
review or in any way could be accused of being less transparent. 
If there’s to be a dispute, somebody makes a gift, let’s have an up- 
front argument about it presently as opposed to lingering and then 
somebody coming at you and saying clearly something was hap- 
pening throughout the months, not disclosed, and you would 
respond, well, the agreement is an annual report, and so forth. 
That really is less satisfying than the first idea, no gifts, but, sec- 
ond, the most rapid response on the part of the Foundation when- 
ever a gift comes in. 

So if we’re going to have an argument, it happens right then, 
and, therefore, if it’s not a good idea, that it’s stopped and a com- 
promise for the State Department, for foreign policy, for you, is pre- 
vented as rapidly as possible, within days, rather than in months 
or in years. 

So I ask you to comment on this because it appears to me that 
the press coverage of this hearing will be favorable to the remark- 
able responses you have made, very fluent testimony, obviously 
well prepared and touching the bases to the questions we had, but 
it’s less likely to be satisfying with regard to the Clinton Founda- 
tion, and this is why I ask you to at least give some further com- 
ment, assurance, if not pledge, to be sensitive to this and to try to 
respond to the thoughts that I’ve expressed. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Lugar, I know that you come at 
this issue in good faith, as I do, and I agree that these are matters 
that have to be handled with the greatest of care and transparency. 

I think it’s important to give just a little context, if I can. You 
know, the purpose of the agreement was to avoid even the appear- 
ance of a conflict because all of the independent professionals who 
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do this for our government said there was no conflict. So it’s a kind 
of catch-as-catch-can problem. 

I mean, when it was all submitted to the Office of Government 
Ethics, they said there was no inherent conflict. My husband 
doesn’t take a salary. He has no financial interests in any of this. 
I don’t take a salary. I have no financial interests. 

So out of that abundance of caution and a desire to avoid even 
the appearance, the President-elect’s Transition Team began work- 
ing with the Foundation to try to craft an agreement that would 
avoid the appearance of a conflict but would also ensure that the 
Foundation can continue its work. 

You know. I’m very proud of the work that the Foundation did 
and when you look at why it received, for example, foreign govern- 
ment money, it’s because early on there wasn’t the support from 
our government until, frankly, the leadership of President Bush 
and Members of this Congress created PEPFAR and there was also 
a tremendous financial burden on poor states to try to afford the 
pharmaceuticals, the antiretrovirals. 

So my husband’s Foundation worked with generic drug manufac- 
turers to help improve their systems of manufacturing and get the 
costs down so that it would be affordable. So the governments of 
countries, like Canada, Norway, and Ireland, the U.N., said, well, 
this is the best deal ever. So this is all pass-through money. None 
of this goes to or stays in the Foundation. 

This is used for the purchasing contracts in order to buy the 
drugs to keep, you know, many people alive and particularly 1.4 
million people, including many children. So the work of the Foun- 
dation, the confidence that it has created with donors who know 
that it has an extremely low percentage that goes to any overhead, 
it has a very transparent way that it uses the money, were very 
persuasive to the Transition Team, that we had to work out some- 
thing to keep the Foundation in business while I did what I needed 
to do to be as transparent as possible. 

So the kinds of concerns that were put forth were very carefully 
considered and, you know, I do believe that the agreement provides 
the kind of transparency. Under the Memorandum of Under- 
standing, foreign government pledges will be submitted to the 
State Department for review. I don’t know who will be giving 
money. That will not influence. It will not be in the atmosphere. 

When the disclosure occurs, obviously it will be after the fact, so 
it would be hard to make an argument that it influenced anybody 
because we didn’t know about it. So I think that in the way that 
the President-elect’s Transition Team saw it, the agreement that 
has been worked out is actually in the best interests of avoiding 
the appearance of conflict. 

Now, I hasten to say that my career in public service is hardly 
free of conflict. Senator. So I have no illusions about the fact that 
no matter what we do, there will be those who will raise conflicts, 
but I can absolutely guarantee you that I will keep a very close 
look on how this is being implemented. I will certainly do every- 
thing in my power to make sure that the good work of the Founda- 
tion continues without there being any untoward effects on me and 
my service and be very conscious of any questions that are raised, 
but I think that the way that this has been hammered out is prob- 
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ably as close as we can get to doing something that is so unprece- 
dented, that there is no formula for it and we’ve tried to do the 
very best we could. 

Senator Lugar. Well, my time has concluded. Let me just say 
that the situation is unprecedented in which a First Lady and her 
distinguished husband and a foundation come together with a 
State Department hearing of this sort. 

I am hopeful that, as we go through the history of this, that peo- 
ple will not say, well. Senator Lugar and Senator Kerry and others 
were prescient. They saw the problems and we’ll get full credit but 
that will not be helpful to our foreign policy, to you, to your hus- 
band, to the Foundation, and this is why I plea for you, plea to give 
even more consideration. It need not be a decision made today 
because I appreciate the negotiations have been sizable and you 
are a good negotiator, so is your husband, so are those who have 
worked for you. I admire that; it is a good thing for a State Depart- 
ment official and particularly the Secretary of State, but this seems 
to me to be so important at the outset, that this is why I’ve dwelled 
upon it, trying your patience and that of the committee, because I 
think it is very important, and I think you understand that. 

Senator Clinton. I do, and I respect you so much. Senator, and 
I can, you know, certainly guarantee to you that I will remain very 
sensitive to this and I will work with you and the chairman as we 
go forward. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Lugar. 

Let me take a moment to welcome Senator Shaheen. This is her 
first official formal appearance with the committee. We just ratified 
the assignments at lunch today and so we’re delighted to have you 
here. I’m personally delighted because you’re a great friend and a 
good neighbor and we’re really happy to have you as a member of 
this committee. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
very honored to be able to serve on this prestigious committee with 
you and Senator Lugar and as I’m sure you know, I have been a 
big fan of your public service to the country for a very long time 
as well as your broad knowledge and expertise in this area and just 
as this country faces unprecedented economic challenges, we also 
face the most complicated foreign relations and national security 
challenges since the end of the cold war and I know that under 
your leadership and the leadership of Senator Lugar, that this com- 
mittee will address these vital issues in a bipartisan way, and I’m 
delighted to be able to serve with you as we do that. 

Senator Clinton, congratulations on your terrific nomination. 
Your testimony this morning, I thought, reinforced the fact that 
you have a breadth of knowledge and experience to be an out- 
standing Secretary of State and I commend President-elect Obama 
for choosing you. The two of you working in a partnership will 
truly have the opportunity to change the world and I have no doubt 
that you will do that. 

On a personal note, I have to say that I am disappointed that 
I won’t be able to serve with you in the Senate but look forward 
to working with you as a member of this committee. 
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I have two questions, since you have covered many of the issues 
that I would have asked. One is a broader question and the other 
is a little more parochial relative to New Hampshire. 

The first has to do with the international economy and I know 
that you and Senator Dodd discussed this a little bit earlier today, 
but over one-fifth of the manufacturing workers in my State of New 
Hampshire depend on exports for their jobs. 

I was interested to see recent reports that you would like to see 
the State Department take a more active role on questions of inter- 
national economics and I thought that would certainly be a change 
from the Bush administration which has placed the international 
economic agenda primarily in the Department of Treasury. 

So I wondered if you could speak a little bit to the role that you 
see for the State Department in addressing these economic — inter- 
national economic issues. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator Shaheen, welcome to the Senate 
and welcome to this committee. I think your joining this body will 
be an incredible addition and I look forward to working with you 
in this new capacity. 

I, too, regret that we won’t serve together as Senators but I’m 
glad you’re on this committee so that we can continue our friend- 
ship. 

I think that’s a really timely question and it is one of the con- 
cerns that I have explored since being asked to take this position. 

How do we get our economic international agenda better inte- 
grated into the State Department? Obviously, Treasury has a huge 
role to play but so does the State Department and we’re going to 
be responsible for the climate change negotiations. Well, you know, 
that has economic, environmental and energy-related implications. 

The questions earlier from Senator Lugar about energy security, 
huge economic implications, and then the meltdown of the inter- 
national economic regulatory system means that our foreign policy 
is impacted in so many ways in so many parts of the world. 

So there is a lot that we have to pay attention to and we have 
a National Security Council but we also have a National Economic 
Council and it will be part of the Obama administration’s plans 
that the State Department will participate in both, not just one, 
that we will be very much involved in the crafting of international 
economic efforts. The G20, which will be coming up in April, hosted 
by Prime Minister Gordon Brown in London, we’re going to be 
playing a role in helping to design the agenda for that. 

So on all of these issues, I think it is important to have a broader 
approach than just, you know, one agency because our economic 
standing affects everything we’re doing. You know, dealing with 
Russia on START, some of that will be influenced by the economic 
situation that we’re confronting, trying to deal with the moderniza- 
tion of the military in China. We’ve got to have a strategic relation- 
ship, as Senator Webb said, but we also have to make sure that 
they continue buying our debt. 

I mean, we have a lot of very complicated international economic 
issues that directly impact our foreign policy. So we’re going to be 
working on those and I welcome any and all advice that you might 
have. 
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Senator Shaheen. Thank you. The second question is related 
somewhat and it deals with trade. 

We have a company in New Hampshire, and forgive me for being 
parochial, called Goss International that makes large printing 
presses. They had Japan come in and dump imports into the mar- 
ket. They went to court and sued under our trade laws and got a 
judgment in U.S. District Court and Japan retaliated hy passing a 
recovery provision or claw back that allowed the company that was 
doing the dumping to actually appropriate Goss’s investments in 
Japan and the State Department really has done very little to 
address this issue despite the court judgment on behalf of the 
American company. 

So what role do you see the State Department playing as compa- 
nies like Goss are dealing with this violation of U.S. trade laws? 

Senator Clinton. Well, I don’t know anything about that specific 
case. We will look into that and educate ourselves about it, but 
more generally, I think this has to be part of our broader trade 
discussion. 

The President-elect is in favor of free and fair trade. He wants 
to figure out how trade becomes more of a win-win for our manu- 
facturers, our businesses, you know, our citizens and that’s going 
to be part of what we look at. What are the rules that we want 
to enforce in our country, and what do we expect through reciprocal 
relations with other countries? 

So I’m well familiar with the general nature of the problem 
because I faced much of this in New York over the last 8 years, 
but we’re going to try to be more creative and substantive in ad- 
dressing what we can do to create a more favorable positive atmos- 
phere, so that if there are violations they can immediately be taken 
care of within the global trading framework and you don’t face re- 
taliation and you don’t have to worry about unfair competition. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Barrasso. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
congratulations. Senator Clinton. We’ve worked together on the 
Super Fund Committee you chaired and I was the ranking Repub- 
lican and I always found you to be very prepared, very thorough, 
very thoughtful, and I’m sure you’re going to bring all of those 
same things to the State Department. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Barrasso. Senator Shaheen was apologizing for being 
parochial. I’ll be a little parochial because the people of Wyoming, 
as I travel around, want to make sure that the foreign aid we 
spend, especially in light of the U.S. economy today, is being used 
so that people are really getting value for their money and that we 
are safeguarding U.S. taxpayer dollars. 

Could you talk a little bit about how to balance allocating foreign 
aid and making sure that American taxpayers are getting value for 
their money? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, I appreciate very much your in- 
terest in these issues and I have enjoyed my relationship with you 
since you arrived in the Senate and look forward to working with 
you. 
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I want to be able to go to Wyoming or go to New York or Massa- 
chusetts or Indiana or New Hampshire, anywhere in America, and 
explain why the relatively small but important amount of money 
we do spend on foreign aid is in the best interests of the American 
people, that it promotes our national security and advances our 
interests and reflects our values. 

To be able to do that, I have to make sure the State Department 
and I in particular tell the story about what we do and why. I 
mean, you and other members of this committee often travel and 
see the results of the work, but it’s very difficult to convey that to 
the rest of our country and I will look for better ways through pub- 
lic diplomacy in telling our story overseas and better ways here at 
home through my own efforts to explain what we do to our fellow 
Americans. 

But I think it also has to be part of an overall review of how we 
conduct foreign aid, how we fund it, who’s responsible for it, which 
is why I decided to have the second deputy. Jack Lew, that will be 
responsible for resources and management, because I want some- 
body to be able to come up and talk with you about very specific 
ideas we have about how to make foreign aid more effective. 

It’s pretty divided and I think we have degraded the capacity of 
USAID over the last years to be our premier aid development orga- 
nization and a lot of what’s been drifting toward the Defense 
Department, as Senator Webb said, is foreign aid in a traditional 
way. 

When a young Army captain gets cash to go build a school that’s 
foreign aid. That’s not war-fighting. That’s something that we 
always thought of as development assistance. So we’ve just got to 
do a better job of trying to explain and justify and rationalize and 
make efficient what we do, so that, you know, if I’m fortunate 
enough to come to Wyoming and I can go to some townhall or 
forum with you, you know, in a year or two. I’ll be able to explain 
what we’re doing, why we’re doing it, and why it makes a dif- 
ference to the people who are there. 

Senator Barrasso. Well, consider yourself invited. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

Senator Barrasso. Another issue people in Wyoming will ask 
about when you come visit is management reform at the United 
Nations and the money that American taxpayers are spending 
there. Do you have some thoughts on that? 

Senator Clinton. Well, this is another priority of the President- 
elect and I know you’ll be speaking with the Permanent Represent- 
ative to the U.N.-designee in a day or two. 

The U.N. must reform. It has to be more transparent, more effi- 
cient, and we are going to press for those kinds of changes. At the 
same time, the United States has to be a good partner with the 
U.N. so that if we use the U.N., as we do, for peacekeeping or other 
actions that we believe are in the best interests of the United 
States as well as the United Nations, we’re going to have to bear 
our burden. 

So this is really a two-track commitment. We’ve got to work with 
our partners at the United Nations as well as the permanent 
bureaucracy there to do everything we can to try to streamline the 
operations, modernize the systems, make them more transparent. 
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and then we have to be sure we do our part so we don’t lose credi- 
bility as we push that reform agenda. 

Senator Barrasso. Moving on to Iran, and I know you’ve ad- 
dressed it earlier. In your article, “Security and Opportunity for the 
Twenty-First Century” you said, “If Iran is in fact willing to end 
its nuclear program, renounce sponsorship of terrorism, support 
Middle East peace, and play a constructive role in stabilizing Iraq, 
the United States should be prepared to offer Iran a carefully cali- 
brated package of incentives.” 

Do you have a clear path in your mind of how to get from where 
we are today, where Iran appears to be continuing toward the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, and continues to spew forth hatred 
of Israel, to get to a point where these things would apply? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, there’s a policy review that is 
being undertaken by the incoming administration. We are still 
being briefed by the outgoing administration. We don’t yet have a 
full picture of all of the information that the current administration 
has within its control. So we will be working together across gov- 
ernment lines through the National Security team to devise a new 
approach. 

The President-elect called for such a new approach just over the 
weekend in some interviews that he did and we are very open to, 
you know, looking to find a positive, effective way of engaging Iran. 

However, as I said to the chairman, a nuclear-armed Iran is not 
acceptable to the United States. It is our job to persuade other 
countries that it should not be acceptable to them either, to consult 
with our friends and allies in the gulf who have as much or more 
at stake than anyone and certainly with Israel that views a 
nuclear-armed Iran as a grave threat, so that as we move forward 
with any new approach or effort at engagement we are bringing 
our friends and allies along with us. 

We’re not surprising anybody because Iran, with its litany of ter- 
rorist sponsorship and interference with other countries’ internal 
affairs and certainly the role that it’s played destructively from our 
view in Iraq and so much else, as you know, is a concern not just 
to the United States and Israel. It’s a deep concern to many other 
nations and so we want as broad a base as possible as we try to 
devise a way forward. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. I would like to shift to discussing 
policy with Cuba. 

As you know right now, we have strict laws and regulations lim- 
iting economic transactions with Cuba, with relatives of folks who 
are here. Any thought on lifting restrictions on family visits and 
remittances to Cuba? 

Senator Clinton. Well, Senator, the President-elect is committed 
to lifting the family travel restrictions and the remittance restric- 
tions. He believes, and I think it’s a very wise insight, that Cuban 
Americans are the best ambassadors for democracy, freedom, and 
a free market economy, and as they are able to travel back to see 
their families that further makes the case as to the failures of the 
Castro regime, the repression, the political denial of freedom, the 
political prisoners, all of the very unfortunate actions that have 
been taken to hold the Cuban people back. 
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You know, our policy is, first and foremost, about the freedom of 
the Cuban people and the bringing of democracy to the island of 
Cuba. We hope that the regime in Cuba, both Fidel and Raul Cas- 
tro, will see this new administration as an opportunity to change 
some of their typical approaches, let those political prisoners out, 
be willing to, you know, open up the economy and lift some of the 
oppressive strictures on the people of Cuba, and I think they would 
see that there would be an opportunity that could be perhaps 
exploited, but that’s in the future whether or not they decide to 
make those changes. 

Senator Barrasso. I appreciated some of the comments you 
made earlier about the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty. I know 
you’re working with Senator Lugar and others on the committee. 
You spoke strongly about verification and ongoing monitoring pro- 
visions to make sure that these policies continue. 

I wonder about differentials in terms of the negotiated outcome 
regarding what the United States concedes and what other coun- 
tries give up in order for us to agree on signing these treaties. 

Could you talk a little bit about that and what standards we will 
hold other countries to? Could you also address. How do we make 
sure that one country’s understanding of the terms and conditions 
of a treaty is the same as our understanding? 

Senator Clinton. Well, I think that’s a very good point. 

You know, the history of arms control with first the Soviet Union 
and then Russia, I think it’s fair to say and, of course. Senator 
Lugar is the expert on this, has been a history of success, by and 
large. Even in the midst of the cold war, there were negotiations 
that led to arms control agreements and certainly it is our hope 
that the United States can once again be a leader using the num- 
ber of warheads and the threat of or making sure that we have no 
remnants of cold war command and control issues and the like. 

We are very serious about negotiating and are willing to go 
lower, so long as the Russians are as well, and that the deterrent 
that we have we always believe is adequate. We won’t really know. 
Senator, until we get into these negotiations, but they’re going to 
be on a fast track because the START Agreement, as you know, 
expires at the end of this year. So we’ve got to get serious and get 
involved and we will have a negotiator named so that we can start 
almost immediately. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. My time has expired. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator. 

I’ll take a round now and then I see Senator Feingold is here. 
I don’t know if there are any other folks who are going to look for 
a second round. If there aren’t, then maybe I’ll let Senator Feingold 
go and then we’ll just stay focused and wrap up on a series of 
questions. 

Senator Feingold. Well, thanks so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for your patience. Senator Clinton. Just a couple other topics. 

You and I discussed Somalia and I’ve been long concerned about 
the deepening crisis there, particularly its implications for our 
national security. 

Just this last month, several senior officials, including CIA Direc- 
tor Hayden and Joint Chiefs Chairman Mullen said that al-Qaeda 
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is extending its reach in Somalia and engaging extremists there to 
revitalize its operations. 

As I told you, I met with many leading figures in Somalia during 
a recent December trip to Djibouti. Those meetings reinforced my 
belief that, while Somalis are a moderate people, the situation is 
now far worse than it was 2 years ago and the current administra- 
tion’s approach to Somalia is at least partly to blame. 

What’s your view on what’s gone wrong with that and how we 
can fix it? Give me a little sense of what you think some of the key 
components are, understanding you haven’t had a chance to get 
into all of this at this point. 

Senator Clinton. Senator, as you and I discussed, Somalia is 
strategically located. I think it was you who asked me if I knew 
how far Yemen was from Somalia. If it wasn’t you, it was some 
smart person who asked me that. 

Senator Feingold. I didn’t know. I had asked my staff and I was 
quite surprised to learn it was 20 miles. 

Senator Clinton. Twenty miles, and so the idea that Somalia is 
just a failed state somewhere over there where people are fighting 
with one another over heaven knows what is a construct that we 
adopt at our peril. 

I don’t know the most effective way forward. I have no wisdom 
on this. Senator. I know you met in Djibouti over a period of a cou- 
ple of days with a number of the actors. As you know, the Ethio- 
pian troops are leaving. The African Union commitment is ques- 
tionable as to whether they will or will not stay and what their 
mission description would be. 

The internal conflict within the groups in Somalia is just as 
intense as it’s ever been, only now we have the added ingredient 
of al-Qaeda and terrorists who are looking to take advantage of the 
chaos and the failure of Somalia. There’s a lot of history here and 
I think we have to be very thoughtful as we look at Somalia. 

This is obviously an issue that will have to be worked across the 
national security apparatus and I would welcome your advice. You 
probably have as much firsthand knowledge of the players and 
what they intend and who they are and what they’re really looking 
for as anyone, you know, in this body and so we’re going to seek 
your advice and counsel. 

I mean, as the chairman well remembers, at the beginning of the 
last Democratic administration there was a humanitarian mission 
in Somalia that was handed off and the beginning of this Demo- 
cratic administration here we are once again with the remnants of 
a humanitarian mission and certainly the humanitarian crisis 
growing that is going to put this problem in the lap of the new 
President. 

Senator Feingold. Exactly. 

Senator Clinton. So I think that this is going to require an enor- 
mous amount of thought. 

Now, complicating it, as you well know, is the piracy issue. 

Senator Feingold. Right. 

Senator Clinton. There’s been a number of consultations about 
piracy. The current thinking is that pirates will be intercepted and 
defended against as a kind of joint responsibility between the pri- 
vate shippers who have to do more, frankly, for their own — the 
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security of their own vessels, but also various navies that are, you 
know, coming together, including China and India, who are willing 
to patrol the waters. 

There’s also some talk about going ashore, this is a problem 
Thomas Jefferson dealt with, along the Barbary Coast, you know, 
just kind of going to prove that the more things change the more 
they stay the same. There’s some who advocate going ashore on 
Somalia. 

We have to give a lot of thought to this and there’s an enormous 
number of bad options that have to be sorted through. So I am not 
at all able to give you the new administration’s policy because 
we’re sorting it out ourselves. 

Senator Feingold. I can tell you’re eager and very ready to take 
this on. 

Senator Clinton. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Feingold. I look forward to working with you. Let me 
switch to something completely different. 

There’s widespread recognition of the need to build a more robust 
and effective Diplomatic Development Corps and as a part of that 
effort, of course, it makes sense to consider ways to address chal- 
lenges faced by the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgendered 
employees, particularly relating to domestic partner benefits and 
State Department policies that make it difficult for the partners of 
Foreign Service officers to travel and live in overseas posts. 

What would you do as Secretary of State to address these con- 
cerns? Will you support changes to existing personnel policies in 
order to ensure that LGBT staff at State and USAID receive equal 
benefits and support? 

Senator Clinton. Senator, this issue was brought to my atten- 
tion during the transition. I’ve asked to have more briefing on it 
because I think that we should take a hard look at the existing 
policy. 

As I understand it, but don’t hold me to it because I don’t have 
the full briefing material, but my understanding is other nations 
have moved to extend that partnership benefit and we will come 
back to you to inform you of decisions we make going forward. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Senator. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Thanks, Senator. 

Well, we’re sort of getting to that point now where I think we can 
address some loose ends and maybe even, you know, sort of have 
some fun and dig into things a little bit here in ways that we can’t 
otherwise, but we promise not to prolong it and we’ll try and 
remain focused on those things that are really salient here. 

Let me begin with Afghanistan, if I may. I am deeply concerned 
that at least thus far, our policy in Afghanistan has kind of been 
on automatic and I made a promise to myself a long time ago that 
I would not see all of our conflicts, ground operations in the context 
of Vietnam. I really try hard. I have an automatic check that says 
not everything is that. 

But I have to tell you in the several visits I have now made, 
escape it as I might, the parallels just really keep leaping out in 
so many different ways. We are struggling to fight with and for 
people of a different culture, different language, different custom. 
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different history, different religion, if any, and all of those similar- 
ities exist. 

We don’t live there. We don’t live in the community, in a hamlet, 
in a small town — pocket — whatever you want to call it, and so 
we’re not there often at night, they are, and the night often rules 
with insurgencies. 

The complications are profound in both Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan and I went to both and to India immediately after Mumbai 
and was really struck by the extraordinary distance we have to 
travel in both places. Senator. That is the center of the war on — 
I’ve got to check myself. I hope this administration and all of us 
will begin to think differently in this terminology of war on terror 
and think in terms of the global counterinsurgency and the dif- 
ference between counterinsurgency and counterterrorism and the 
challenges that we face in addressing both and understanding 
them both. 

One person made a very interesting comment to me while I was 
over there and said, “You know, Pakistan is a government without 
a country and Afghanistan is a country without a government,” and 
if you stop and think about sort of the real application and no 
insult meant to anybody. President Karzai is a friend, we’ve all met 
with him, we want his success, but there are inherent contradic- 
tions in the structure that we have been trying to impose in 
Afghanistan and more and more as I travel that part of the world, 
I served most recently as chair of the Subcommittee on Mideast, 
Southeast Asia, so I was frequently there, it kept leaping out at me 
in ways that over a number of years here I really, frankly, hadn’t 
given enough consideration to, but recently reading a wonderful 
book which I commend to you by Rory Stewart, “The Places In 
Between,” and another book, “The Forever War,” and there are a 
whole host of them that really give you the flavor of this, if you 
really wanted — I mean, Gertrude Bell, “The Desert Queen” is a fas- 
cinating study of sort of the region and of tribalism and that’s 
really what I want to point to. 

We have not — I think we honored tribalism when we dealt with 
the Northern Alliance and initially went in to Afghanistan. We 
really haven’t adequately since and it strikes me that if we just put 
troops, plunk them down, another 20-30,000 in Afghanistan, with- 
out a very limited view of what they can achieve and need to do, 
and the comprehensive view of other things we need to do to build 
the successful structures of governance, the police, the judiciary, 
which may be a pipe dream, the construction programs, the ability 
of Hamid Karzai’s government, as well-intentioned as he may be 
and as much as we like him, the ability to even get out of Kabul 
and be able to do anything in the countryside, I think. Madam Sec- 
retary-designate, we’re on the wrong track and I think, unless we 
rethink this very, very carefully, we could raise the stakes, invest 
America’s reputation in a greater way as well as our Treasury and 
wind up pursuing the policy that is, frankly, unpursuable, 
unachievable. 

So I’d like to sort of elicit your thoughts on this. I was in Pesha- 
war a few weeks ago. I learned that, and some in Pakistan would 
disagree with this and I’ll probably hear from some of my friends 
there, but many people believe that it would not be hard for the 
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Taliban to move in there if that’s the decision they decided to 
make. 

It was so dangerous that we were not able to move into down- 
town and other areas and we just saw last week 600 Taliban cross 
the border from Afghanistan and came in and directly attacked a 
frontier core military outpost. 

I think anybody who has really traveled on the ground, listened 
in the right ways and not just accepted the sort of briefing culture 
will suggest to you, respectfully. Madam Secretary, this really has 
to be rethought very, very carefully. 

Our original goal was to go in there and take on al-Qaeda. It was 
to capture or kill Osama bin Laden. It was not to adopt the 51 
States of the United States. It was not to try to impose a form of 
government, no matter how much we believe in it and support it, 
but that is the mission, at least as it is being defined today. 

So I’d like to ask for your thoughts on this as you engage in what 
will obviously be a very hasty and important critical review and 
some judgments that we need to make about our policy. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that your cau- 
tions are extremely well taken. 

There is, as you know, a review going on right now under the 
direction of General Petraeus through CENTCOM. As I understand 
it, he has approximately 300 people, some of them detailees from 
the State Department, who are criss-crossing Afghanistan trying to 
determine, as I understand it, what is and isn’t feasible. 

We are in close communication with General Petraeus. We 
intend to, when it’s appropriate, on January 20 , to begin our own 
immediate review because I share your concern, as I know the 
President-elect does. You know, his approach toward Afghanistan, 
which has been more for more, you know, more troops would go in 
but there would have to be more from NATO and there’d have to 
be more from Afghanistan, you know, presupposes that we have a 
set of discreet goals that we are trying to achieve and that is in 
the process of being assessed and analyzed right now. 

As you’re aware. President Bush had inside the White House 
General Lute who was largely responsible for coordinating policy 
with respect to both Iraq and Afghanistan. 

So the Bush administration has put a lot of assets to work on 
trying to determine what is the best way forward with Afghanistan 
and how do we effect the future of Pakistan, the decisions that they 
make, but I think that asking the hard questions and raising the 
red flags is exactly what this committee I know will do and should 
do. 

Sitting here today, when I think about my trips to Afghanistan, 
my flying over that terrain, my awareness of the history going back 
to Alexander The Great and certainly the Imperial British Military 
and Rudyard Kipling’s memorable poems about Afghanistan, the 
Soviet Union which put in more troops than we’re thinking about 
putting in, I mean, it calls for a large dose of humility about what 
it is we are trying to accomplish. 

Having said that, I think that we will keep you informed as we 
move forward and on the civilian side, I hope that we will have the 
opportunity for more indepth conversations. I mean. I’ve been both 
on both sides now of the table here and there is so much to discuss 
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and there’s so much expertise on this committee, people who have 
traveled widely, thought deeply, know a lot of the players, and I 
hope that, you know, if I’m confirmed, that I’ll be able to have you 
and others literally sitting down and talking with the people that 
we’re going to be tasking to come up with the civilian side of this 
strategy so that we go in with our eyes open, whatever it is we’re 
trying to achieve. 

The Chairman. Well, I really appreciate that. I don’t expect you 
to be able to lay out that strategy now. 

I would say that I think it’s important perhaps for the adminis- 
tration, the incoming administration, to not just have the review 
process that’s been put in place be the only standard for a baseline, 
and I think we need to make certain that there’s a subsequent 
expectation with regard to that. I think it would be a mistake to 
just do that. I think you’d probably agree with that. 

Second, with respect to the current military operations, I spent 
a lot of time in a couple of briefings that we’re not allowed to dis- 
cuss in public here, but trying to really get at this question of the 
targeting with respect to the Pakistan, the Fatah, and our efforts 
to take out terrorists in that area. 

There has been a considerable blow-back and, I think, counter- 
productivity in the collateral damage that has been occurring there 
and I hope that you would also agree to really dig into that and 
take a look at whether or not all of that targeting is in fact as pur- 
ported to be and as important as suggested because I think we’re 
creating some terrorists and losing some ground in the effort to win 
hearts and minds, as they say. 

Senator Clinton. Yes, sir. We will. 

The Chairman. On the situation with Pakistan, they not only 
face the challenge of the insurgency in the country, they have a 
dire economic crisis, also, and in many ways the economic crisis 
may be just as challenging. 

After I went over with Senator Biden and Senator Hagel last 
year, we came back and proposed a tripling of the aid to $1.5 bil- 
lion a year over the course of a number of years, and I wonder, can 
you say today that the administration remains absolutely com- 
mitted to that because we want to try to move that as rapidly as 
we can? 

Senator Clinton. Yes, the President-elect does support the legis- 
lation that you were part of and Vice President-elect Biden and I 
think Senator Lugar was, as well. 

The Chairman. Correct. 

Senator Clinton. And we want to try to begin to some extent to 
separate our military aid from our non-military aid. 

The tripling of the nonmilitary aid is intended to provide 
resources that will both support the Pakistani people but also give 
some tools to the democratically elected government to try to start 
producing results for the people of Pakistan. 

The military aid. We want to, you know, really look hard at see- 
ing whether we can condition some of that on the commitment for 
the counterinsurgency/counterterrorism missions. So we certainly 
are inclined to support, when appropriate, the legislation that you 
are referring to. 
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The Chairman. And this is going to take a very significant 
hands-on effort, as I think you know. We’ve been obviously reading 
about, hearing about the potential of special envoys, a series of 
them. 

Do you want to address that at all today? 

Senator Clinton. Well, no final decisions have been made. That 
is a tool that I think you’ll see more use of I believe that special 
envoys, particularly vis-a-vis military commands, have a lot to rec- 
ommend in order to make sure that we’ve got the civilian presence 
well represented and in other areas that are hot spots that will 
demand so much time that we need to put someone well experi- 
enced and expert to work on it. 

So we are working through that and again this is an area that 
we will be coming back to you with. 

The Chairman. You know, I just noticed Senator Vitter is back. 
I don’t want to — I’ve gone over my time a little bit because we were 
sort of in a wrap-up. Did you 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. OK. Fine. I was stunned in India, Pakistan, and 
Afghanistan to learn that our principal diplomats in that region do 
not get together to compare notes. 

I was also shocked to learn that our Intel folks likewise don’t do 
the same. That is just to me absolutely mind-boggling. 

Senator Clinton. Right, right. Well, Mr. Chairman, these are 
among the challenges that we intend to take on. Trying to create 
more of a regional perspective and a functional approach, instead 
of being caught in the boxes that people unfortunately too often feel 
imprisoned by, so that there are certain lines preventing you from 
actually communicating with your fellow American diplomat across 
that line or Intel or whatever. 

You know, I don’t have the experience that you have over the 
years on this committee and even before, but in my travels, I did 
see the results of that kind of compartmentalization and we’re 
going to try to break that down. We’re going to try to use the 
bureaus more effectively. 

The Chairman. Wonderful. 

Senator Clinton. So that they can be encouraging that. I’ve 
been — you know, George Marshall, who made it clear he didn’t ever 
want a memo longer than two pages, and others who have advised 
me to begin to break down the kind of paper culture that exists 
and try to get people more focused on action items and one of those 
is more communication back and forth among those who are Amer- 
ican representatives in regions of interest and concern to us. 

The Chairman. Well, I’m delighted to hear you say that and I 
think that’s exactly — doing it through the bureaus is precisely an 
easy way to do it and that way you’ll know ultimately what is hap- 
pening, I think. 

Senator Isakson raised a question about the Hamas political 
strategy and compared it to Africa and I just — I want to flag some- 
thing for you because the history of the last years in the Middle 
East and what’s going on in Gaza today and the divisions between 
Hamas and Fatah, the division in the West Bank, in my judgment, 
reflects again a stunning consequence of a lack of engagement and 
a lack of thinking about sort of common sense of how things work. 
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I had the privilege of being in the West Bank the day, the morn- 
ing after President Abbas was elected in 2005 and I met with him 
in Ramallah in that old headquarters and we spent some time 
together and he looked at me and he said, “You know. Senator, I 
know exactly what you expect of me. I have to disarm Hamas. Now 
you tell me how I’m supposed to do that. I have no radios. I have 
no cars. I have no police and Hamas has the ability to walk up to 
a door and deliver $20,000 value to somebody who’s blown up the 
widows or orphans of a family of a suicide bomber.” They delivered 
the services and we for years have talked about the creation of a 
legitimate partner for peace and yet we’ve done almost nothing to 
fundamentally help them deliver that capacity. 

So my hope is — I mean, I don’t — I fear — I mean, Israel has all 
the right in the world and we are totally supportive of the patience 
they’ve shown, the forbearance over 10,500 rockets, the fact that 
Hamas broke the cease-fire. We understand the need to deal with 
Hamas, but we also have to recognize the threat here that Hamas 
may in fact wind up being more powerful than Fatah as a conse- 
quence, and the question is. Has this further set back the ability 
to create that legitimate partner for peace? 

Would you comment perhaps on — you did a little bit in your 
opening, but I think it would be wortWhile getting a better sense 
of how you see the play there and the endgame, if you will, with 
respect to Hamas. 

Senator Clinton. Well, you know, we are at a point where the 
current administration is working very hard behind the scenes and 
in front of the scenes and we don’t want to say or do anything that 
might interrupt or undermine what they are doing. 

I think your point, though, is incredibly important and that’s 
why earlier I mentioned the work that General Jones had done in 
which he was part of a bottoms-up approach, working with Abbas, 
Fayed, and others in the West Bank, and there were results. That’s 
what’s so tragic, is that more effort earlier, more sustained, more 
targeted. It got to the point where the Israeli Defense Force was 
willing to turn over security to members of the Palestinian Force 
that had been under the training of this team that General Jones 
put together. 

The Chairman. General Dayton. 

Senator Clinton. Yes, General Dayton was on the ground. 
There’s so much more we have to do and obviously we do support 
Israel’s right to defend itself and we do understand and appreciate 
what it must be like to be subjected to rocket attacks and Hamas 
did break the cease-fire and they have no intention, at least so far 
as we can tell, of entering into another cease-fire at this moment 
and the rockets are still being launched. 

So I think that working toward a durable cease-fire is going to 
be an initial challenge, if it’s not achieved by the time that the 
President-elect takes office, but that’s not the answer. The answer 
is how do we begin to rebuild some sense of cooperation and, dare 
I say, even trust and confidence-building measures so we can get 
back to this work of the slow but steady building of the capacity 
of the Palestinian Authority? 
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So I know that General Jones is very committed to that. I share 
that commitment and we intend to look into that as soon as we are 
able. 

The Chairman. Well, I know that’s going to be a high priority. 
I know you’ve already been meeting on it and I don’t think we need 
to belabor it here now, but we wish you well with that and obvi- 
ously want to try to be as helpful as we can. 

Just two quick last issues. Again, are there any other questions? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. No. Senator, one thing I do want to ask, if I may, 
and I don’t want to belabor it, but it’s coming at us enormously and 
that is the question of what we’re really going to be able to do here 
with respect to global climate change. 

I was in the Pasdan meeting and I met with all of the delega- 
tions that I met with in Kyoto and Rio in various years and it is 
stunning to see the transformation in those meetings, particularly 
with the Chinese and with the Low Islands, the small islands rep- 
resentatives and with the Indonesians and others, with Brazilians 
with respect to forests and so forth. 

They are scared. They are serious, and what struck me is the 
degree to which everybody is waiting for us to take the lead. Now, 
I say that in one particular context. Recently, a group of our top 
scientists have run computer models and it shows that we are well 
ahead in terms of the effects of global climate change of all of the 
IPC studies today. 

Every single study shows that today our rate of increase of emis- 
sions is way beyond what is supportable. In the last 10 years, we 
are increasing emissions, not decreasing them, four times as fast 
as we were in the 1990s. More chilling is the computer modeling 
they did against the current plans of every single country that is 
planning to do anything and it’s not that big a group. 

The European Community has a 2020 date of reductions. The 
Chinese have a reduction of intensity, not a specific reduction of 
emissions. The other countries individually have either set a loose 
2020 goal. Some, like us, have set a 2050 goal, but 80 percent 
reduction under the Obama plan but not yet implemented, not yet 
real. 

They took all of these current projections and ran the computer 
models against what is currently happening in the science and in 
every single case it showed that we are not just marginally above 
a catastrophic tipping-point level, we are hugely, significantly 
above it. 

Scientists have now revised the levels of supportable greenhouse 
gas emissions from 550 parts per million to 450 to now 350. This 
had emissions at over 600. This had a temperature increase of in 
the range of 3 to 5-6 degrees if we do business as usual over the 
next few years. 

The results, and I’m not going to go through them all now, but 
the results are on every single level of sea ice, species, forest mi- 
gration, drought, storms, disease, refugees, I mean you start adding 
it up, the consequences in terms of national security, human condi- 
tion on this planet, are simply catastrophic. They’re devastating. 

So our challenge is going to be even greater than it was 5 months 
ago. Senator, or 2 months ago. The perception that we can kind of 
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creep at this and perhaps do something this year, notwithstanding 
our economy, is foolhardy and so I hope, I just flag it for you, I 
know that the President-elect has said he’s going to focus on it, but 
I’m not sure that everybody in the coming administration is com- 
pletely aware of what a big lift this is going to be and how impera- 
tive it is that we make Copenhagen a success and I simply want 
to ask your undivided focus and leadership on this issue because 
it is that critical. 

Senator Clinton. Well, Mr. Chairman, you will have it because 
I share your deep concern. You are eloquent in describing it and 
you’ve been a leader in trying to sound the alarm on it for many 
years. 

As I said, we will have a climate change envoy negotiator 
because we want to elevate it and we want to have one person who 
will lead our international efforts, but I agree completely that our 
credibility leading internationally will depend in large measure on 
what we’re able to accomplish here at home, and as we heard the 
President-elect earlier at lunch, he will be putting forth a stimulus 
package that will have some energy, renewable energy provisions. 
So I think that’s a good start and we have a lot of work to do. 

The Chairman. Senator Menendez, did you have any additional 
questions? You did. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was listening to some of the previous questions and I just want 
to make sure, since I made a statement earlier today, that I’m 
right, and if I’m not. I’m happy to be corrected for the record. 

It is my understanding that participants and contributors to the 
Clinton Global Initiative have been publicly disclosed since its in- 
ception and that that will continue to be disclosed. Is that a factual 
statement or am I wrong? 

Senator Clinton. That is correct. Senator. 

Senator Menendez. And those contributors have been listed at 
all times, from press releases to event materials to a whole host of 
other ways in which the public has clearly been informed, is that 
correct? 

Senator Clinton. That is correct. 

Senator Menendez. Now, it’s my understanding, too, when I 
looked at this, which is why I didn’t dwell upon it in my first round 
of questioning, that the determination has been made that there is 
no conflict of interest, but notwithstanding that, that you and 
President Clinton have been willing to go above and beyond in vol- 
untary actions, as relates to both law and ethics, to make sure that 
there is no question. Is that a statement of fact? 

Senator Clinton. That is also correct. 

Senator Menendez. Well, Mr. Chairman, what I would hate to 
see is some who would put in doubt what I think it is an incredibly 
important opportunity here and that is to have two extraordinary 
public servants be able to meet the challenges our country has in 
this world. 

The Clinton Initiative has made a difference for people, millions 
of people in this world — 1.4 million people, Mr. Chairman, now are 
living a safer life and living lives longer and having their lives 
saved as a result of the HIV/AIDS efforts that that Initiative 
created. 
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The cost of medicine to treat children with HIV/AIDS has 
dropped by 89 percent over the last 2 years. Forty of the world’s 
largest cities are working with the Clinton Initiative to eliminate 
and reduce greenhouse gas emissions, something that the chairman 
is such a powerful advocate of Nearly 3,000 schools are promoting 
healthier educational environments. 

I would hate for what Nelson Mandela has said is a “global 
movement where every word spoken, where every partnership dis- 
covered, where every promise made can have a direct impact on the 
lives of millions of people across our planet for generations to 
come,” something President-elect, Barack Obama, has said is that 
“these initiatives help create a model for individual responsibility 
and collective action to the Clinton Global Initiative, bringing peo- 
ple together to take on tough global challenges.” In 4 years, you 
have made concrete commitments that have affected over 200 mil- 
lion people in 150 countries. 

I would hate for that incredible record and opportunity not just 
of what was done in the past moving forward to be blemished by 
some simply for purposes that are far less substantive and, in my 
view, a lot more political, but I think it’s incredibly important. 

I know that there are legitimate questions and I think that those 
questions have been very well answered, but I can’t sit in my office 
watching what is going on and feel with myself knowing what this 
Initiative has done for millions of people in this country on things 
that I critically care about and so many members of this committee 
have and let it go at that. 

So I appreciate your willingness to go above and beyond what is 
both the law and the ethics. I am sure you will continue to do so. 
I have expectations as one member of this committee that you will 
do so and I certainly hope that President Clinton’s works, while 
obviously conditioned by the agreements that you have all set out, 
can still be able to move forward in a way that those people will 
be able throughout the world to know that America is great 
because it is good and one of its goodnesses is in fact what we do 
through initiatives of President Clinton, like President Carter, and 
others, as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Menendez. 

Let me just say, I wasn’t planning to comment on it, but in light 
of your comment. I’d just close out pointing out. Senator Lugar and 
I and all of us who’ve looked at this could not have more respect 
for CGI, the Clinton Global Initiative and what it does, has accom- 
plished, and I couldn’t agree with you more with respect to the dis- 
tinction between that and the questions asked it by the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

That initiative, I think we adequately set forward here, is not at 
issue because there will not be fundraising, there will be no foreign 
donors, and it really doesn’t properly fit under the questions asked 
by Senator Lugar. 

In fairness to Senator Lugar and to the thinking of the com- 
mittee, and I think Senator Clinton understands this full well, and 
I’m confident from her answers that she’s articulated a sensitivity 
to this which is going to have to be judged by the practice and 
we’re going to have to go forward and see, but there is a legitimate 
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question and I think, Senator, you’d agree that it’s hard to distin- 
guish between a donation currently made and an acknowledged 
publicly and a donation to be made in the future, a commitment 
made to but not acknowledged publicly and so the effort here is not 
to cast any aspersion on anybody or to suggest any lack of integrity 
or anything like that. 

It is simply to deal with the complicated legal concept of an 
appearance of a conflict of interest. If you are traveling to some 
country and you meet with the foreign leadership and a week later 
or 2 weeks later or 3 weeks later the President travels there and 
solicits a donation and they pledge to give at some point in the fu- 
ture but nobody knows, is there an appearance of a conflict? Could 
there be an appearance of a conflict? 

That is what I think Senator Lugar is trying to get at. He has 
determined that it is simpler simply to adopt one of the options 
that he’s articulated. For reasons you obviously feel are important 
and we understand it, you feel otherwise. You have gone beyond 
the law. You have done things to set up a process and really we’re 
going to have to make the process work and we’re confident that 
you have put yourself on the line today to make that happen. So 
that’s really where we are. 

Senator Menendez. Mr. Chairman, if I may just very briefly, my 
concerns, since you couched them in the context of Senator Lugar’s 
questions, is not so much with Senator Lugar. I think he did it, as 
he always does, in a very balanced way. My concern is other ques- 
tions that were raised by other members here. 

The Chairman. That’s what I was referring to. 

Senator Menendez. Oh, OK. 

The Chairman. Oh, no, no, no. I’m referring to that, but I’m sim- 
ply, as Chair, I want to share in the perceptions, as I have from 
the beginning, that those are things that we make judgments about 
and we honor that and we respect that. 

So let me say that I think this has been a very positive and con- 
structive hearing. I think you have acquitted yourself with great 
distinction today. I think people are impressed by the versatility 
and the breadth that you have shown, both in the preparation as 
well as in your own knowledge. 

We really do anticipate trying to move this as rapidly as we can 
and much more importantly. Senator Clinton, we really — you know, 
this is an unbelievably important moment for our country, for the 
world, that’s waiting for this leadership. 

President-elect Obama, you, the administration, all of us are 
staring at a magnificent opportunity to be able to make America 
what we believe it can be and should be and to bring it back in 
a sense in terms of these global efforts and we are excited about 
the prospect of working with you to make that happen. 

So thank you for your time today and good luck to you. We look 
forward to working with you in the days ahead. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. Senator Lugar. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:28 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX 

Responses of Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton to Additional 
Questions Submitted for the Record 

Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator John Kerry 
ROLE of secretary OF STATE 

Question 1. The new administration will take over at a time of extraordinary chal- 
lenges and opportunities for the country. What do you see as the most significant 
challenges facing the United States, immediately and over the longer term? What 
do you view as the most urgent international priorities for the new administration? 
What do you see as the most significant opportunities? What role will the Secretary 
of State play in formulating and advancing U.S. policy objectives? What would you 
seek to accomplish during your first 100 days and your first year as Secretary of 
State? 

Answer. I appreciate these vitally important questions, and I have given them a 
great deal of thought. I have worked to address them in the testimony that I will 
submit to the committee under a separate cover. If you believe that submission does 
not address these issues sufficiently, I would be happy to follow up. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Question 2. What is your assessment of the security situation in Afghanistan? Has 
the Taliban gained or lost ground over the past year? Has our strategy to date been 
effective? How can we strengthen our efforts? 

Answer. The security situation in Afghanistan is deteriorating and the Taliban is 
gaining ground. President-elect Obama has proposed a new strategy for Afghanistan 
with several elements: First, end the war in Iraq responsibly and send additional 
troops to help complete the mission in Afghanistan. Second, provide a major in- 
crease in nonmilitary aid to Afghanistan. Afghanistan needs a government more 
able to take care of its people’s needs — something the President-elect has commu- 
nicated directly to President Karzai. We should help — and we should demand 
accountability. Third, take on the drug trade, which is funding al-Qaeda and the 
Taliban, including tbe development of alternative livelihoods for poppy farmers. 
Afghanistan has turned into a narcostate. Fourth, develop a coherent Pakistan pol- 
icy. First, that means conditioning U.S. military aid on their efforts to close down 
training camps, evict foreign fighters, and prevent the Taliban from using Pakistan 
as a sanctuary. Second, it means tripling nonmilitary aid to Pakistan, with a focus 
on the border regions, and improving the lives of the Pakistani people, so that over 
the long term we are reducing the pull of the extremists. 

Question 3. Last February, Defense Secretary Gates acknowledged that some 
NATO members tend to group the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan together, and do 
not share our views on the necessity of European participation in ISAF. How does 
the administration plan to make a case for renewed and reinvigorated commitments 
to Afghanistan, including at NATO’s 60th anniversary summit scheduled for this 
April? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I believe that Afghanistan and the Pakistani 
border are the central front in the war on terror and we will make the case to our 
allies that we must not let Afghanistan return to a safe haven for al-Qaeda and the 
Taliban. The Obama administration will seek greater contributions from our NATO 
allies in Afghanistan. We will ask our NATO allies to eliminate national restrictions 
on NATO forces. The NATO force is short-staffed and some countries contributing 
forces are imposing restrictions on where their troops can operate, tying the hands 
of commanders on the ground. The Obama administration will work with European 
allies to end these burdensome restrictions and strengthen NATO as a fighting 
force. 

Question 4. Should we be prepared to participate in negotiations with reconcilable 
elements of the Taliban that are willing to renounce al-Qaeda and join the political 
process? 

Answer. The President-elect and I believe that it is worth exploring whether we 
can create opportunities for progress in Afghanistan as we did in Iraq — as does Gen- 
eral Petraeus. In Iraq, we engaged with tribal leaders and regional leaders, which 
helped lead to the Sunni Awakening that changed the dynamic in Iraq fundamen- 
tally. We should certainly explore whether similar opportunities exist for engage- 
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ment and collaboration with tribal and regional leaders in Afghanistan, including 
leaders who at one time or another may have been affiliated with, or joined forces 
with, the Taliban. Afghanistan and Iraq are very different countries, though. We 
cannot expect to simply export the Awakening strategy used with the tribes of al- 
Anbar to Afghanistan. Any effort to separate moderate Afghans from radical ele- 
ments will have to begin — and be deeply rooted in — the efforts of Afghans them- 
selves. 

Question 5. How effective have U.S. development efforts been in Afghanistan? Do 
we need to increase United States economic assistance? To what extent are inter- 
nationally funded projects helping or hindering the ability of the Afghan Govern- 
ment to realize an expanded role in Afghanistan’s development? 

Answer. In December 2001, the Bonn Agreement between Afghans and donors 
established an interim government, and donors were identified as lead nations to 
accomplish specific objectives. Subsequent conferences in Tokyo in 2002 and Berlin 
in 2004 saw donors pledge $4.5 billion and $8.2 billion, respectively. Due to uneven 
commitment among the donors, the 2006 London Conference discarded the lead- 
nation approach and adopted the Afghanistan Compact, a contract between the 
international community and the Afghan Government to support a comprehensive 
approach to development. Donors pledged a total of $10.4 billion. 

Since fiscal year 2001, the international community has pledged approximately 
$60 billion in assistance to Afghanistan. The U.S. Government has provided 
approximately $32.7 billion, or 67 percent, of the international total. 

We need to improve our development efforts in Afghanistan. The President-elect 
has proposed a policy of “more for more” — more troops and assistance from the U.S. 
as we seek more from NATO allies, and more from an Afghan Government that 
needs to focus on improving the lives of its people. We will request additional non- 
military aid each year — above and beyond what is given now. That money will be 
focused on initiatives dealing with education, infrastructure, human services, and 
alternative livelihoods for poppy farmers and will be accompanied by tougher anti- 
corruption measures. We will make sure investments are made — not just in Kabul — 
but out in Afghanistan’s provinces. We will tie aid to better performance by the 
Afghan national government, including anticorruption initiatives and efforts to ex- 
tend the rule of law across the country. 

Question 6. Versions of the Afghan Freedom Support Act passed the House in the 
noth Congress, but did not pass the Senate. Do you support its passage? 

Answer. The President-elect and I support the goal of providing additional assist- 
ance to Afghanistan and if the legislation is reintroduced in the 111th Congress, we 
look forward to reviewing the legislative language and consulting on it with 
Congress. 

Question 7. What are your expectations for the scheduled Presidential and provin- 
cial elections in Afghanistan in 2009? What can the United States do to help ensure 
those elections are free and fair? 

Answer. The incoming administration hopes that the upcoming elections go forth 
smoothly. The U.S. can assist the Afghan military and security forces in efforts to 
prevent violence or disrupt the elections. 

Question 8. How do you assess the effectiveness of President Hamid Karzai’s gov- 
ernment? What more should the United States do to try to curb the widespread cor- 
ruption in the Afghan Government? 

Answer. Despite achievements such as the expansion of educational opportunities, 
increased access to health care and improved subnational governance, government 
effectiveness remains low. The Afghan Government is plagued by limited capacity 
and widespread corruption. Efforts to improve the effectiveness of the Government 
of Afghanistan, particularly at the subnational level, are a key element of Afghan 
and international efforts to stabilize the country. We need to ensure that invest- 
ments are made not just in Kabul but in all of Afghanistan’s provinces. We will tie 
aid to better performance by the Afghan national government, including anti- 
corruption initiatives and efforts to extend the rule of law across the country. A new 
strategy in Afghanistan will enable us to take the initiative back from the Taliban. 

Question 9. The Afghan National Police (ANP) are still widely acknowledged to 
be plagued by problems that hinder Afghanistan’s capacity to improve security and 
development. What is your understanding of the current goal for the ANP’s end- 
strength? Do you believe that is sufficient? What needs to be done to improve their 
effectiveness, and how can we strengthen efforts to train and equip them? 
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Answer. The President-elect has said that we must focus more attention and re- 
sources on training Afghan Security Forces, including more incentives for Americans 
who carry out this mission. 

The end-strength for the Afghan National Police is 82,000, and as of December 
2008, there were fewer than 76,000 personnel. While it may be necessary eventually 
to raise the ceiling to provide wider law enforcement coverage, the immediate goal 
remains to staff fully the police to the level of 82,000 with vetted, qualified, trained, 
and equipped personnel. Once that benchmark has been reached and the quality of 
the police has improved, the Government of Afghanistan and the international com- 
munity will be better able to assess whether to increase the ceiling. 

The development and professionalism of the Afghan police have lagged behind the 
army’s. Many police operate in extremely dangerous environments on the front line 
of the war against the Taliban, conducting missions that are not traditional policing. 
The Afghan National Police has suffered a casualty rate three times that of the 
Afghan National Army. There is no single or easy answer on how to improve police 
effectiveness. Certainly, greater success in the core military effort will help create 
a more permissive environment and increase their chances for continued successful 
development. The Afghan National Police are key players in the counterinsurgency 
equation and their development and effectiveness are critically important to Afghan- 
istan’s future. 

As for specific programs, the Focused District Development and In District Reform 
have shown positive results. These already in-place programs provide training and 
mentoring by international police advisers and U.S. military personnel in the police 
units’ home districts. Given competing missions, however, we alone cannot meet the 
needs of the police. We must find increased roles for the European Police Mission 
to Afghanistan, which recently announced it would increase its staff to 400, and our 
NATO allies, especially, to act as police mentors. 

These initiatives have improved Afghan National Police effectiveness and profes- 
sionalism and I am hopeful that we have a dedicated partner in Minister of Interior 
Atmar. 

Question 10. How do you assess U.S. and Afghan counternarcotics efforts to date? 
What can be done to improve these efforts? 

Answer. The United States, Afghanistan, and other allies have made limited 
progress in reducing opium cultivation, but overall the counternarcotics strategy 
cannot be called a success by any measure. In 2008, the CIA Crime and Narcotics 
Center estimated that Afghanistan cultivated approximately 116,365 hectares of 
opium poppy, down from 140,600 hectares in 2007. This quantity is believed to be 
enough to produce over 1,100 tons of heroin, far exceeding the world demand of ap- 
proximately 400 tons per year. The glut of narcotics has fueled increasing addiction 
rates in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iran, and it serves to fund the insurgency in 
Afghanistan. The narcotics trade thrives in the anarchic conditions created by insur- 
gents and warlords. In return for a portion of the profits, either paid in cash by drug 
lab operators and smugglers or paid in opium by farmers, the warlords provide pro- 
tection for the labs, trucks, and drug markets. Exact figures for the black market 
economy are difficult to obtain, but the U.N. estimates that over $100 million will 
flow from the narcotics trade to warlords, drug lords, and insurgents during 2008. 

Question 11. It will be difficult for U.S. -led efforts to stabilize Afghanistan to suc- 
ceed without the full commitment and support of Pakistan’s Government and secu- 
rity services, but such a high level of cooperation may not be attainable as long as 
Pakistan’s relations with India reflect a significant element of tension and mistrust. 
What new steps could the United States take to forward regionwide efforts at con- 
flict resolution, and which countries would that involve? Would you favor the 
appointment of a special U.S. envoy to South Asia? 

Answer. As the President-elect and I have stated, Afghanistan and the Pakistani 
border are the central front in the war on terror. We cannot succeed in Afghanistan 
without a new and comprehensive strategy to deal with al-Qaeda and Taliban mili- 
tants across the border, and a Pakistan policy that conditions assistance to the gov- 
ernment while increasing direct support for the Pakistani people. Addressing the 
border means implementing a sensible policy toward Pakistan. First, that means 
conditioning U.S. military aid on their efforts to close down training camps, evict 
foreign fighters, and preventing the Taliban and al-Qaeda from using Pakistan as 
a sanctuary. Second, it means tripling nonmilitary aid to Pakistan, with a focus on 
the border regions, and improving the lives of the Pakistani people, so that over the 
long term we are reducing the pull of the extremists. The President-elect and I have 
consistently supported bilateral dialogue between India and Pakistan that seeks to 
resolve their longstanding differences. 
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The United States should encourage India and Pakistan to work toward a peace- 
ful settlement of their differences. No final decisions have been made on special 
envoys for South Asia. 


PAKISTAN 

Question 12. There has been considerable discussion in the United States and 
other Western governments about the ability of Pakistan’s new civilian government 
to crack down on extremism. How would you characterize the efforts of the Zardari 
government to crack down on extremists? Do you believe that Pakistan’s intelligence 
services have severed ties with extremists in the aftermath of this November’s 
attacks in Mumbai? To what extent do you believe that Pakistan’s security concerns 
vis-a-vis India color their government’s policies toward militancy in the tribal areas 
near Afghanistan? 

Answer. President Zardari needs the support of the military to improve relations 
with neighboring Pakistan and India — to include addressing historical military ties 
to extremist groups — and the military has sought politicians’ support in defending 
military operations in the tribal areas. 

Question 13. It is a delicate balancing act between voicing our concerns about the 
Pakistan Government’s counterterrorism strategy, while recognizing the many other 
challenges it faces and working to ensure this democratically elected government 
has every chance to succeed. What is our strategy for balancing these interests? 
How do ongoing Predator strikes in the tribal areas fi^re into this equation? Are 
current U.S. policies aimed at improving security and development in Pakistan’s 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas succeeding? How would you strengthen our 
efforts to combat the grave terrorist threat from the FATA? 

Answer. We need a stronger and sustained partnership between Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and NATO to secure the border, take out terrorist camps, and crack down 
on cross-border insurgents. We cannot tolerate a safe haven for al-Qaeda terrorists 
who threaten the American people. Pakistan and the international community must 
commit to a more comprehensive approach along the border — one that involves 
robust economic investment and development, good governance and government 
accountability, and enhanced security and law enforcement capacity. If Pakistan is 
willing to go after high-level terrorist targets like Osama bin Laden, we must give 
Pakistan all of the support it needs. The United States must also provide more 
assistance to benefit the Pakistani people directly, so that our nations forge a deeper 
and more sustainable partnership. 

Question 14. In September, the Enhanced Partnership with Pakistan Act of 2008 
was reported out of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by a unanimous vote. 
The bill calls for building a long-term relationship with Pakistan, in part by tripling 
nonmilitary U.S. assistance to $1.5 billion per year. It also would condition certain 
further military assistance and arms transfers to Pakistan on annual certifications 
by the Secretary of State related to Pakistan’s performance in combating terrorism 
and strengthening democratic institutions. Do you favor such an approach to dealing 
with Pakistan? What can be done to assist Pakistan in dealing with its present eco- 
nomic crisis? 

Answer. The President-elect, the Vice-President-elect and I supported the En- 
hanced Partnership with Pakistan Act of 2008 as Senators. But this is not a blank 
check. We should condition some military aid on ensuring that Pakistan is taking 
on the extremists. Should the 111th Congress choose to reintroduce a new version 
of the legislation, we look forward to working with this committee and the Congress 
on legislation to help build a long-term relationship with Pakistan that combats 
extremism and supports Pakistan’s people and democratically elected government. 

Question 15. The congressionally appointed Commission on the Prevention of 
Weapons of Mass Destruction Proliferation and Terrorism recently issued a report 
in which Pakistan was singled out as a potential source of a terrorist attack on the 
United States involving weapons of mass destruction. What is your assessment of 
the safety and security of Pakistan’s nuclear weapons materials and technologies? 
Do you feel confident that the A.Q. Khan proliferation case is closed, as Pakistani 
officials claim? 

Answer. As Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral Mullen has indicated, 
we “don’t see any indication right now that security of those weapons is in jeopardy, 
but clearly we are very watchful as we should be.” Pakistan’s security forces are 
professional and highly motivated. They understand the importance of nuclear secu- 
rity and we understand that they have taken significant steps to enhance it. But 
given the political situation in Pakistan, this is clearly something that we must 
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closely monitor as is the commitment of Pakistan to nonproliferation efforts. I have 
not yet heen briefed on the A.Q. Khan issue that you raise. 

INDIA 

Question 16. Supporters of the civil nuclear cooperation agreement with India saw 
the potential to leverage this deal into broader cooperation with India. How might 
the United States make best use of its strategic partnership with India to address 
global and regional problems of shared concern, such as international terrorism, 
poverty, and environmental degradation? Is United States-India counterterrorism 
cooperation an urgent and potentially fruitful priority, as many suggest? 

Answer. India is our friend and our relations with it are deepening. As the world’s 
oldest democracy, we have much in common with the world’s largest democracy. 
While the civil nuclear agreement is important to both countries, our relationship 
is and must be bigger than one deal. If confirmed, as Secretary of State, I will work 
to fulfill the commitment of the President-elect to establish a true strategic partner- 
ship with India, increasing our military cooperation, trade, and support for democ- 
racies around the world. As our relationship deepens, the United States and India 
can work together to address global and regional problems of shared concern includ- 
ing counterterrorism, poverty, and environmental degradation. 

Question 17. Advocates of the civil nuclear cooperation agreement with India fre- 
quently argued that it would bring New Delhi into the “mainstream” of the inter- 
national nuclear nonproliferation regime. Does the new administration intend to 
strengthen nonproliferation cooperation with the Indian Government, including by 
encouraging India to sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty? Are there other non- 
proliferation initiatives in South Asia that you might have in mind? 

Answer. The U.S. and India should look ahead to working together to meet global 
proliferation challenges. Although exempting India from existing nonproliferation 
rules carries some risks, we can minimize those risks by intensi^dng our coopera- 
tion on nonproliferation efforts. The Obama administration will seek ratification of 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and encourage India to become a party as well. 

Question 18. To what extent do you perceive the disputed territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir to be a central cause of regionwide insecurity? Taking into account Indian 
sensitivities, would you favor a more active U.S. Government role in helping find 
solutions to this issue? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I are very concerned about rising tensions in 
Kashmir: The situation is dangerous for India, for Pakistan, for the people of Kash- 
mir, and the peace and stability of the world. We must encourage all parties to work 
toward peaceful settlement. The U.S. role in this administration is the same as in 
previous ones: Facilitate settlement, but do not mediate. India and Pakistan must 
work harder to establish greater economic and social cooperation in Kashmir. 
Kashmiris themselves should be the linchpin. Kashmir tensions must not divert 
Pakistan from focus on fighting terrorism and rising insurgency along Afghan 
border. 


IRAQ 

Question 19. Most experts agree that while the level of violence in Iraq has de- 
clined dramatically in the last 18-24 months, the political situation remains far 
more tenuous. Please provide the committee with information on the status of the 
following reconciliation issues: Negotiations over Iraq’s petrochemical laws, the im- 
plementation of the amnesty and de-Baathification laws, U.N. efforts to resolve the 
status of Kirkuk and other disputed territories, and the integration of the Sons of 
Iraq into the Iraqi Security Forces. 

Answer. The President-elect has made it clear that Iraq must do more to reconcile 
its political differences. National hydrocarbons legislation continues to languish for 
numerous reasons, one of which remains the differences between Baghdad and the 
Kurdistan Regional Government (KRG) over the development and management of 
oil and gas resources. Prior to enactment of national oil laws, the United States has 
discouraged companies from signing oil contracts with the KRG without Iraqi 
central government approval. 

The Amnesty Law provides for the release of detainees who did not commit vio- 
lent crimes. Review committees have granted approximately 20,000 detainees am- 
nesty, but only 6,000-7,000 have been released. Iraq has enacted, but not imple- 
mented, legislation on de-Baathification reform. Disagreement between Sunni and 
Shia continues on whether this legislation adequately addresses de-Baathification 
reform. 
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The United States supports the role the United Nations Assistance Mission for 
Iraq (UNAMI) is playing in the process to resolve Disputed Internal Boundaries, in- 
cluding Kirkuk. UNAMI is expected to release its proposals in February. 

The Sons of Iraq (SOD program remains an important element of security efforts 
in Iraq. Successfully transitioning the SOI into the Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) and 
other employment remains critically important to sustaining recent security gains. 
In late summer 2008, the GOI agreed to transition 20 percent of the approximately 
95,000 active SOI into the ISF and to facilitate alternative employment for the 
remainder. Prior to this, approximately 20,000 SOI had already transitioned into 
the ISF, other ministries, or other nonsecurity education, training, and jobs pro- 
grams. Of the 95,000, the GOI has transitioned over 3,000 into the Iraqi police and 
over 1,600 into private employment. 

Question 20. As the United States changes our mission in Iraq to bring our troops 
home in meaningful numbers and allow for the redeployment of additional combat 
brigades to Afghanistan, renewed diplomatic efforts will be crucial to ensuring this 
transition occurs with the least disruption to stability in Iraq as possible. What dip- 
lomatic initiatives are you considering to help ensure a peaceful transition? Do you 
support the creation of a Standing Conference that includes all of Iraq’s neighbors? 

Answer. The Obama administration will pursue a diplomatic initiative with all of 
Iraq’s neighbors — including Iran and Syria — and the U.N. to secure Iraq’s borders, 
isolate al-Qaeda, address Iraqi refugee flows, and support national reconciliation 
within Iraq. It is in the interest of Iraq’s neighbors and the international community 
to have a stable Iraq that does not become a battleground for sectarian tensions and 
animosities. And we will communicate that. More broadly, we have a range of diplo- 
matic tools at our disposal that we can deploy to persuade and press Iraq’s neigh- 
bors to play a constructive role. We have let these tools languish in recent years, 
but they have served us well in advancing our interests in other difficult conflicts. 
They can serve us well in Iraq. 

Question 21. Since 2003, it is well known that American efforts in Iraq have been 
hampered by coordination gaps between civilian and military efforts, though these 
gaps have been significantly reduced under the leadership of Secretary Bob Gates, 
Ambassador Ryan Crocker, and Generals David Petraeus and Ray Odierno. Please 
describe the steps you and Secretary Gates will take to ensure that the efforts of 
the State and Defense Departments will be as closely integrated as possible. 

Answer. The President-elect has repeatedly asserted that we must more effec- 
tively integrate our military and civilian tools of national power in order to have 
a successful and sustainable national security strategy. If confirmed as Secretary of 
State, I am committed to coordinating efforts closely with the Department of 
Defense in Iraq and elsewhere and to instill that culture of cooperation in the 
Department. Secretary Gates and I worked well together during my service on the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and I am confident that we can work together 
to ensure that we continue to close coordination gaps between the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense. In order to facilitate that coordination, we 
must strengthen our civilian capacity to operate alongside our military. 

Question 22. Article 24 of the recently approved United States-Iraqi Status of 
Force Agreement (SOFA) stipulates that all U.S. combat forces shall withdraw from 
Iraqi cities and towns by June 30, 2009, and that all U.S. forces shall withdraw 
from Iraq by December 31, 2011. There are about 30 Provincial Reconstruction 
Teams (PRTs) and Embedded Provincial Reconstruction Teams (ePRTs) in Iraq. 
How will the removal of U.S. combat troops from Iraqi towns and cities later this 
year affect the location and functionality of these PRTs and ePRTs, as well as the 
ability of the U.S. military to provide for their security? How viable is the PRT 
model after December 2011, or even June 30, 2009? By what other means can our 
diplomats engage in provincial and regional issues in Iraq? 

Answer. The civilians who are serving in Iraq are making great sacrifices for the 
country and often serve in harm’s way. The President-elect and I are very mindful 
of the challenges that will come with a drawdown of U.S. troops, and the President- 
elect has consistently said that protection for our civilians in Iraq will continue to 
be a mission for a residual force after a drawdown of our combat brigades. But there 
are no easy solutions to the security issues you are describing. Right now, much of 
the rebuilding is taking place under a security umbrella provided by the brave 
young men and women of our Armed Forces. Their departure from critical areas in 
Iraq will certainly change the security calculus. How we deal with this challenge — 
both generally and specifically with respect to PRTs — has been and will continue to 
be the subject of discussions among the national security team and with the Presi- 
dent-elect. 
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The incoming administration will proceed with the following overall strategy and 
core principles, which we will bring to this set of security challenges. First, as we 
all know, Iraq is a sovereign country, and the steps we take on security matters 
moving forward will have to be taken in consultation with the Iraqis. We will cer- 
tainly do our best to press the Iraqi Government to combat sectarianism in their 
security forces — and we will tie future training and equipping resources to progress 
on this front. Improved Iraqi security forces cannot fully replace U.S. forces in pro- 
tecting reconstruction personnel, but they can certainly help, if the Iraqis step up. 
And our residual force will play a continued force protection role. Second, we will 
take additional steps to help the Iraqi Government consolidate the security gains 
that have been made in the past 2 years — gains that have facilitated more intensive 
and effective rebuilding and aid efforts. That will include an intensive diplomatic 
and political strategy, including an effort to forge a comprehensive compact with 
Iraq’s neighbors. Third, we will pay particular attention to the humanitarian crisis 
in Iraq, which risks destabilizing parts of the country, including an aggressive effort 
to assist displaced Iraqis. But these are serious challenges, and much of this turns 
on the capacity and willingness of the Iraqis themselves. 

Question 23. Article 12 of the SOFA gives Iraq primary jurisdiction over U.S. con- 
tractors. However, Article 5 of the SOFA defines U.S. contractors as persons who 
“are citizens of the United States or a third country and who are in Iraq to supply 
goods, services, and security in Iraq to or on behalf of the United States Forces.” 
Are State Department contractors covered by the United States-Iraqi SOFA? What 
impact do you expect the SOFA to have on your Department’s use of private security 
contractors? 

Answer. I have forwarded your question to the SOFA negotiators so as to be cer- 
tain that we have the exact right answer. 

Question 24. As a result of the war in Iraq, at least 4 million Iraqis have been 
displaced from their homes as refugees in neighboring countries or internally dis- 
placed persons (IDPs) within Iraq. President-elect Obama has committed to provide 
$2 billion in humanitarian assistance for these refugees and IDPs. Please provide 
the committee information on how the State Department will support Iraqi refugees 
and IDPs under your leadership. 

Answer. America has both a moral obligation and a responsibility for security that 
demands we confront Iraq’s humanitarian crisis — there may be more than 5 million 
Iraqis who are refugees or are displaced inside their own country. The new adminis- 
tration will seek to form an international working group to address this crisis. We 
will also make it a top priority to secure greater regional contributions to humani- 
tarian relief, refugee care and integration, and economic assistance, and we will 
make this an important subject on the agenda for regional diplomacy with all of 
Iraq’s neighbors. Further, we will also fill all of the pledged slots for admission of 
Iraqi refugees to the United States, and we will be open to accept additional Iraqis, 
who took risks to support American efforts in Iraq. 

Question 25. During the three post-Saddam elections, the U.S. military was in- 
strumental in providing both security and logistical support. What is your assess- 
ment of the Iraqi election commissions’ related capacity at the national and provin- 
cial levels? What role will the U.S. military play in providing security and logistical 
support for the provincial elections scheduled for the end of January? 

Answer. Unlike prior elections in post-Saddam Iraq, logistics and security for the 
January 31 Provincial Council elections will be Iraqi-planned, managed, and led. 
Iraq’s Independent High Electoral Commission (IHEC), with significant technical 
support from the United Nations Assistance Mission to Iraq (UNAMI), manages 
elections planning and logistics. This includes voter, candidate, and coalition reg- 
istration; ballot design and printing; election center and polling place staffing; 
observer certification; and voter education. 

The IHEC is on schedule to carry out elections on January 31. The IHEC’s ability 
to meet its announced February 23 deadline for certifying elections results will de- 
pend in part on the number of elections-related complaints that it must review. The 
seat allocation formula that IHEC has devised, with UNAMI assistance, is complex. 
Ballots are also complicated, with nearly 2,500 candidates appearing on the Bagh- 
dad Governorate ballot for the 57 council seats there. According to State Depart- 
ment reporting from Iraq, despite these challenges, the mechanics for a credible 
election appear to be moving ahead reasonably well. 

Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) will provide the lead for all security measures required 
for elections, and the U.S. military will provide “outer ring” and emergency support 
as needed, as well as any necessary support to the ISF for the transportation and 
security of voting materials. The elections High Security Committee, comprising 
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senior security officials from the Iraqi Ministries of Interior and Defense, the office 
of the Iraqi National Security Advisor, and the U.S. military, has been planning for 
and advising the IHEC Board of Commissioners on security measures. 

Question 26. The Embassy of the United States in Baghdad is, by a considerable 
margin, the largest in the world. About how many Americans — diplomats and non- 
diplomats — are currently working in the New Embassy Compound (NEC)? How 
many diplomats of ambassadorial rank are currently assigned there? Are these 
staffing levels appropriate, given the declining military presence in Iraq and the 
plethora of foreign policy challenges facing the United States in the region and 
beyond? 

Answer. There are approximately 12,500 U.S. diplomats, staff, contractors, and 
grant implementors from State and other civilian agencies serving under Chief of 
Mission authority in Iraq. Approximately 1,300 of these individuals are direct-hire 
USG employees. 

One U.S. Ambassador, Ryan Crocker, is accredited in Iraq. Some of the senior 
mission staff have formerly held ambassadorial appointments at other posts. One 
member of the mission on temporary duty until May is accredited as Ambassador 
to Bahrain. 

If confirmed as Secretary of State, I will work with the President-elect and other 
administration officials to determine what the appropriate staffing levels should be 
to pursue the President-elect’s policies and priorities. 

IRAN 

Question 27. There is deep concern among the United States and its key allies 
about Iran’s nuclear program. Some have argued that Iran will soon have, if it does 
not already, the capability to enrich enough uranium to create a nuclear weapon. 
The Bush administration’s approach has not worked to date. What would the new 
administration do differently? What role do you envision for yourself in this process? 
Under what circumstances would it be appropriate for you or President-elect Obama 
to engage in related talks? 

Answer. The new administration will present the Iranian regime with a clear 
choice: Abandon your nuclear weapons program and support for terror and threats 
to Israel and there will be meaningful incentives — refuse, and we will ratchet up 
the pressure with stronger unilateral sanctions; stronger multilateral sanctions in 
the Security Council; and sustained action outside the U.N. to isolate the Iranian 
regime. A nuclear-armed Iran is unacceptable, and all elements of American power 
are on the table to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon — that must begin 
with the power of aggressive and direct American diplomacy. 

The Obama administration will support tough, aggressive, and direct diplomacy, 
without preconditions, with our adversaries. Note that there is a distinction between 
preparations and preconditions. For possible negotiations with Iran, there must be 
careful preparation — including low-level talks, coordination with allies, the estab- 
lishment of an agenda, and an evaluation of the potential for progress. The Presi- 
dent-elect has said that he is willing to engage in diplomacy with any leader, at a 
time and place of his choosing, if he believes that it can advance America’s interests. 

Question 28. The U.S. should support and participate in ongoing efforts with our 
European allies and assemble an international coalition that will exert a collective 
will on Iran so that it is in their own interest to verifiably abandon their nuclear 
weapons efforts. We will carefully prepare for any negotiations — open up lines of 
communication, build an agenda, coordinate closely with our allies, and evaluate the 
potential for progress. 

• Does the administration intend to push for a new round of P5+1 negotiations 
with Iran over its nuclear program early on? What factors will inform the tim- 
ing of these negotiations? \^en these talks occur, how would you seek to struc- 
ture them to ensure Iran does not use them to stall for time as it continues its 
uranium enrichment activities? Would you seek to expand negotiations to in- 
clude other issues of mutual interest, including Iraq and Afghanistan? 

Answer. We will not sit down with Iran just for the sake of talking. But we are 
willing to lead tough and principled diplomacy with the appropriate Iranian leader 
at a time and place of our choosing — if, and only if — it can advance the interests 
of the United States. No decisions have been made regarding the timing, configura- 
tion, and scope of any discussions with Iran, but we will certainly coordinate closely 
with our allies as we move forward. 

Through aggressive diplomacy, we can create new opportunities for progress. Even 
if diplomacy is unsuccessful, we will be better able to rally the world to our side. 
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strengthen multilateral sanctions, and to convince the Iranian people that their own 
government is the author of its isolation. 

Question 29. In 2007, the U.S. and Iranian Ambassadors to Iraq met for three 
rounds of talks; they have not met since. Would you be supportive of continuing 
these talks? If so, should the dialogue focus on Iraq security issues, or be expanded 
to include other topics, as well? 

Answer. As noted above, the incoming administration will support tough negotia- 
tions with Iran and will be evaluating the best forums and interlocutors for that 
engagement. We have also supported direct engagement with Iran as a part of a 
diplomatic initiative involving all of Iraq’s neighbors. 

No decision has yet been made on the continuation of the specific talks that you 
identify. 

Question 30. Earlier this year, I and six of my colleagues wrote to President Bush, 
to encourage the establishment of a U.S. interests section in Iran. In November, 
Secretary Rice announced that although President Bush had made a decision “in 
principle” last summer to open an interests section, the decision would be left to the 
incoming administration. Have you made a decision regarding whether to open a 
U.S. interests section in Tehran? 

Answer. The decision regarding whether to open a U.S. interests section in 
Tehran is under review and no decision has been made yet. 

ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN PEACE PROCESS 

Question 31. The November 2007 Annapolis peace conference did not meet its 
stated goal of concluding a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict by 
the end of 2008. How do you assess the prospects for the Israeli-Palestinian peace 
process in light of recent, ongoing, and future events? Do you think hopes for quick 
prop’ess on the peace process have been dashed, as some suggest, by the recent cri- 
sis in Gaza? What has been achieved by the Annapolis process and how do you see 
your role in pushing those efforts forward? Does the April 2003 Road Map remain 
the operative mechanism for a two-state outcome? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has pledged to work actively from the beginning 
of his administration to help Israel and the Palestinians achieve peace and security 
through a two-state solution, because this is in both parties’ interests and because 
it is the United States interests. Throughout 2008, he urged Israel and the Pales- 
tinian Authority to make as much progress as possible in their negotiations that 
arose out of the Annapolis conference, so that a functioning process could be contin- 
ued in 2009. And indeed, the parties report that progress has been made in these 
talks, which they hope to build upon. Our commitment is to help them build on that 
progress and achieve their goal of two states living side by side in peace and secu- 
rity. That commitment remains, even in the face of very difficult and challenging 
events, such as the recent events in Gaza and southern Israel. The roadmap, with 
the mutual obligations it places on the parties, remains one of the important bases 
for working toward a two-state solution. 

Question 32. By most accounts, the American-funded training efforts of Pales- 
tinian security forces have borne some fruit, particularly in Jenin and Hebron. 
Roughly 1,000 Palestinian National Security Force (NSF) and Presidential Guard 
(PG) members have been trained and several hundred more are currently under- 
going training in Jordan. How do you assess the performance of the units that have 
received American-supported training? What additional resources are required to 
continue making progress? 

Answer. The Palestinian National Security Force and Presidential Guard mem- 
bers who have been trained in Jordan under the auspices of the United States Secu- 
rity Coordinator have performed well in early tests in Jenin and Hebron. This is 
an important element of strengthening Palestinian capabilities to enable the Pales- 
tinian Authority to meet its commitments to combat terrorism and maintain law 
and order, which are crucial to ensuring security for Israelis and improving daily 
life for Palestinians. The Congress has provided approximately $161 million in fund- 
ing for this successful program in fiscal years 2008 and 2009. If confirmed, I will 
be consulting with GEN Keith Da 3 don and others to determine appropriate funding 
levels for this program to continue to achieve positive results. 

Question 33. In 2008, there have been a number of high-profile missions in sup- 
port of the Annapolis Peace Process: GEN Jim Jones, GEN Paul Selva, and GEN 
Keith Dayton have served respectively as special envoys for Middle East security, 
roadmap monitoring, and Palestinian security coordination, with separate reporting 
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channels to the administration. Additionally, former British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair serves as the Quartet’s special envoy. Is the current architecture in support 
of the Annapolis process appropriately coordinated, or would it make more sense to 
streamline the various security missions under a single full-time high-level envoy? 

Answer. General Jones, General Selva, and General Da 3 don have each played im- 
portant and constructive roles in advancing U.S. efforts to promote peace between 
Israel and the Palestinians. Former Prime Minister Blair has also made an excel- 
lent contribution as the Quartet’s special envoy, promoting economic development 
and institution-building in the Palestinian areas. No decisions have been made 
about the personnel structure we will use to implement our Middle East peace 
efforts, but each of the important functions carried forward by the generals and 
Prime Minister Blair will need to be continued in whatever structure we ultimately 
decide upon. 


ARAB PEACE INITIATIVE 

Question 34. Many believe that real progress on the peace process will require 
greater participation and the support of Arab countries in the region, many of which 
attended the Annapolis conference. What role do you envision for the Arab states 
in Israeli-Palestinian diplomacy going forward? Do you believe that the Arab Peace 
Initiative can provide a framework for future negotiations? 

Answer. I believe the Arab states have an important role to play in advancing 
efforts to achieve peace between Israelis and Palestinians. Their chief means to do 
so are providing political and economic support to the Palestinian Authority, and 
taking steps toward normalization with Israel. The Arab Peace Initiative contains 
some constructive elements which could be important bases for negotiations and for 
proactive steps to give the initiative a more operational character. I look forward 
to discussing these opportunities with Israeli, Palestinian, and Arab leaders and 
encouraging progress in these efforts. 


SYRIA 

Question 35. Until September, Israel and Syria were talking indirectly through 
Turkish mediation. Many observers believe that the talks proceeded as far as they 
could without direct American engagement. Do you believe that a U.S. role in facili- 
tating Israeli-Syrian negotiations could move those talks forward? Do you support 
direct U.S. engagement if that would facilitate further progress? What is the likeli- 
hood that the parties will reach an agreement? 

Answer. The United States and Syria have profound differences on important 
issues, and the President-elect and I believe that engaging directly with Syria in- 
creases the possibility of making progress on changing Syrian behavior. In these 
talks, we should insist on our core demands: Cooperation in stabilizing Iraq; ending 
support for terrorist groups; stopping the flow of weapons to Hezbollah, and respect 
for Lebanon’s sovereignty and independence. 

The President-elect believes that we must never force Israel to the negotiating 
table with Syria, but neither should we ever block negotiations when Israel’s leaders 
decide that they may serve Israeli interests. We should engage directly to help 
Israel and S 3 Tia succeed in their peace efforts, which both parties have indicated 
could help advance the talks. The prospects of success in these talks are unknown, 
but we are committed to making every effort to help them succeed. 

Question 36. The last U.S. Ambassador to S 3 Tia was recalled for “urgent consulta- 
tions” in the aftermath of the February 2005 assassination of former Lebanese 
Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri. Since that time, the United States has not had an am- 
bassador to S 3 Tia. Do you support sending an American ambassador to Damascus? 

Answer. The President-elect and I believe strongly that direct U.S. engagement 
with Syria will advance United States interests. At this time, no decisions have 
been made regarding returning a U.S. ambassador to Damascus. 

Question 37. Although the U.S. Embassy in Damascus remains open, American 
diplomats have been heavily restricted since February 2005 in their ability to inter- 
act with Syrian Government officials, except on a narrow range of issues, such as 
Iraqi refugees. Do you support allowing U.S. diplomats more latitude in engaging 
with Syrian officials unless/until an ambassador is appointed? 

Answer. We believe that direct U.S. engagement with Syria will advance United 
States interests. I plan to consult with our Chief of Mission in Damascus to deter- 
mine how best to carry out this principle in the context of the Embassy’s current 
structure. 
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Question 38. The Secretary General of the United Nations, Ban Ki-moon, an- 
nounced recently that the Special Tribunal for Lebanon, established by the United 
Nations to try suspects in the assassinations of former Lebanese Prime Minister 
Rafiq Hariri and other Lebanese politicians, would begin operations on March 1, 
2009. How soon do you expect indictments to be issued and trials to begin? There 
has been speculation among some observers that Syria hopes to leverage peace ne- 
gotiations with Israel to earn a reprieve from prosecutions of top Syrian officials by 
the tribunal. What steps have been and should be taken to ensure the tribunal is 
insulated from political interference? 

Answer. The United States should continue to support efforts to uncover the truth 
about the assassinations, and to insulate these efforts from political interference. I 
am encouraged to see that the Tribunal will officially begin operations on March 1, 
but as the head prosecutor recently stated, it is unclear when the Tribunal will 
bring indictments. The Security Council established various safeguards to ensure an 
objective and expeditious judicial process. First, it includes provisions on enhanced 
powers, so the Tribunal may take independent measures to prevent unreasonable 
delays. Second, it mandated a transparent appointment process of international offi- 
cials, including the judges and prosecutor. Third, it includes provisions on the rights 
of victims to present their views. The Security Council explicitly requested that the 
Tribunal be based on “the highest international standards of criminal justice,” and 
I will work with our international allies to ensure this pledge is fulfilled. 

GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGE 

Question 39. At the climate change negotiations last year in Bali, and again this 
year in Poznan, one of the greatest points of disagreement between industrialized 
and developing countries was the format and structure of funding mechanisms to 
support mitigation, adaptation, and technology transfer. What do you believe are 
the most useful entities and structures for directing funds to build capacity in devel- 
oping countries to reduce their emissions and manage the impacts of climate 
change? 

Answer. President-elect Obama spoke throughout the campaign about the need to 
develop partnerships and capacity in developing countries as a part of a global effort 
to combat climate change. He believes that technology transfer, adaptation assist- 
ance, and support for mitigation in developing countries are key components of a 
global climate change deal. His administration will pursue mechanisms to achieve 
these goals that are effective, transparent, and provide accountability. 

Question 40. In 1997, the debate over the Byrd-Hagel resolution clarified the 
sense of the Senate that any global climate change treaty must secure the participa- 
tion of both developed and developing countries. That sentiment has not changed, 
and it will guide our debate as we approach the Copenhagen climate change nego- 
tiations next year. Is it the position of the Obama administration that any global 
deal on climate change must secure some type of measurable, reportable, and 
verifiable actions from China, India, and the other rapidly industrializing countries? 

Answer. President-elect Obama believes that climate change is a global problem 
that requires a global solution. The Bali Action Plan 2007 states that the post-Kyoto 
agreement should include measurable, reportable, and verifiable actions by devel- 
oping countries. The Obama administration will pursue such commitments during 
upcoming negotiations. 

Question 41. A number of prominent national security officials and organizations 
have highlighted the security implications of climate change, culminating in a 
November report from the National Intelligence Council emphasizing that climate 
change will intensity food and water scarcity, serving as a threat multiplier around 
the globe. For its part, the U.N. has estimated that there may be as many as 50 
million “climate refugees” by 2010. How will the Obama administration integrate 
climate change into its national security planning and response operations? 

Answer. President-elect Obama agrees that global climate change is likely to im- 
pact U.S. national security. He has warned that competition over resources could 
lead to conflict and population movements, and has called our dependence on foreign 
oil and gas a national security crisis. He plans to fulfill existing legal requirements 
to integrate such considerations into national security planning, and will work with 
Congress to identify and define additional measures as appropriate. 

TERRORISM 

Question 42. In July 2008, Secretary of Defense Robert Gates stated that “military 
efforts to capture or kill terrorists are likely to be subordinate to measures to pro- 
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mote local participation in government and economic programs to spur development, 
as well as efforts to understand and address the grievances that often lie at the 
heart of insurgencies.” Many have called for a new approach to terrorism that would 
reconceptualize the “war on terror” as a “global counterinsurgency” that places mili- 
tary action in its proper context alongside our moral authority, diplomatic persua- 
sion and development assistance. What are your views as to how we can craft a 
more effective worldwide strategy that takes our military operations to capture and 
kill terrorists and folds them into a larger “information war” designed to win hearts 
and minds and prevent possible terrorists from ever being recruited? 

Answer. I agree with Secretary Gates’ assessment. President-elect Obama has 
made it clear that we need a comprehensive strategy to fight terrorism that bal- 
ances and integrates military force, diplomacy, intelligence, law enforcement, finan- 
cial action, economic might, and moral suasion. He has also stressed that our capac- 
ity must be driven by this strategy, saying that while the finest military in the 
world is adapting to the challenges of the 21st century, it cannot counter insurgent 
and terrorist threats without civilian counterparts who can carry out economic and 
political reconstruction missions — sometimes in dangerous places. He promised to 
strengthen these civilian capacities, recruiting our best and brightest to take on this 
challenge by increasing both the numbers and capabilities of our diplomats, develop- 
ment experts, and other civilians who can work alongside our military. This new 
construct will integrate all aspects of American might. 

If confirmed by the Senate, I will also work with the President in launching a 
program of public diplomacy that is a coordinated effort across his administration. 
And as others learn about America’s ways through their conversations with Ameri- 
cans, American citizens will listen and learn about people of other cultures and 
countries. 

Question 43. President-elect Obama has called nuclear terrorism “the gravest dan- 
ger we face.” The State Department, along with several other agencies, has a critical 
role to play to address this threat. In your view, has the United States done enough 
in its diplomatic relations with other countries to demonstrate the priority it at- 
taches to nuclear security and the prevention of nuclear terrorism? What additional 
steps would you take to convey a sense of urgency and convince political leaders 
around the world that the threat of nuclear terrorism is real and that immediate 
steps are needed by every government to reduce this danger? 

Answer. Terrorist use of weapons of mass destruction, especially nuclear weapons, 
is indeed the gravest security threat we face today. The most effective way of pre- 
venting nuclear terrorism is to secure weapons-usable nuclear materials at their 
source so that they are not vulnerable to theft or seizure by terrorist groups. The 
Obama administration plans to secure all nuclear weapons and materials at vulner- 
able sites worldwide within 4 years. It will also work to phase out the use of highly 
enriched uranium in the civil nuclear sector, strengthen international intelligence 
and police cooperation to prevent WMD terrorism, and help build the capacity of 
governments around the world to prevent the theft or diversion of nuclear materials. 

Question 44. During the campaign. President-elect Obama said he would appoint 
a White House coordinator for nuclear security, specifically a deputy national secu- 
rity adviser to be in charge of coordinating all U.S. programs aimed at reducing the 
risk of nuclear terrorism and weapons proliferation. What are your views on such 
an appointment? Should that position be Senate-confirmed as required by an exist- 
ing statute? Should it cover all weapons of mass destruction or only nuclear ter- 
rorism? 

Answer. The Obama administration will follow through on the President-elect’s 
campaign pledge to appoint a White House Coordinator to address the threat of 
nuclear terrorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Among the 
Coordinator’s responsibilities will be to exercise budgetary oversight over all U.S. 
programs related to nuclear security and biosecurity. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE START TREATY 

Question 45. As you know, the START Treaty is due to expire on December 5, 
2009. This treaty has served as a vital mechanism of stability and transparency in 
post-cold-war relations between the United States and Russia. The 2002 Strategic 
Offensive Reductions Treaty, or Moscow Treaty, has no separate verification meas- 
ures, and limits deployed U.S. and Russian strategic nuclear warheads to a range 
of 1,700-2,200 for only a single day, December 31, 2012. The Bush administration 
has reportedly shared with Russia a START proposal that would, like the Moscow 
Treaty, limit operationally deployed strategic warheads, and would maintain some 
of the START Treaty’s verification mechanisms. Do you plan to seek a legally bind- 
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ing replacement for the START Treaty that will enter into force by December 5, 
2009? 

Answer. The Obama administration will seek deep, verifiable reductions in all 
U.S. and Russian nuclear weapons — whether deployed or nondeployed, strategic or 
nonstrategic. As a first step, we will seek a legally binding agreement to replace the 
current START Treaty which, as you point out, expires in December 2009. 

Question 46. If a replacement cannot be ratified and brought into force by that 
time, what options will you consider? Should the United States, Russia, and the 
other States Parties to the START Treaty (e.g., Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine) 
extend the treaty for 5 years, as permitted under Article XVII of the treaty, while 
negotiations for a substitute treaty continue? 

Answer. If an agreement cannot be reached, a mutually acceptable means should 
be found to give the negotiators more time, without allowing key measures, includ- 
ing essential monitoring and verification provisions, to lapse. Ending the cold war 
practice of keeping nuclear weapons ready for launch on a moment’s notice should 
also be a priority, if it can be done in a mutual and credible manner. 

Question 47. In your view, how important is it for a follow-on to the START Trea- 
ty to lead to further reductions in the numbers of deployed and reserve U.S. and 
Russian warheads? Should those reductions go below Moscow Treaty numbers? 
Should negotiations on a substantial follow-on to the START Treaty be delayed until 
the legally required Nuclear Posture Review is completed? 

Answer. The Obama administration plans to set a new direction in nuclear weap- 
ons policy, one that reflects the changed security conditions of the 21st century and 
that shows the world that the U.S. takes seriously its existing commitment under 
the nonproliferation treaty to pursue nuclear disarmament. Such a new direction 
should he fully explored and elaborated in the upcoming Nuclear Posture Review 
(NPR) that is mandated by statute. While some of the key elements of the revised 
approach may not take shape until the NPR is completed, negotiations on the next 
step in the arms reduction process — replacing the current START Treaty — can begin 
even while the posture review is underway. 

COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY 

Question 48. Both you and the President-elect have expressed your intention to 
work with the Senate to win its advice and consent to U.S. ratification of the Com- 
prehensive Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT). In preparing for such an effort, what 
are the most important lessons that you take from the Senate’s 1999 rejection of 
a resolution of ratification on the Treaty? How do you plan to address the sub- 
stantive concerns that were raised in that debate? 

Answer. The President-elect and I are both strongly committed to Senate approval 
of the CTBT and to launching a diplomatic effort to bring on board other states 
whose ratifications are required for the treaty to enter into force. A lesson learned 
from 1999 is that we need to ensure that the administration work intensively with 
Senators so they are fully briefed on key technical issues on which their CTBT votes 
will depend, especially the issues of how well the treaty can be verified and how 
well the reliability of the U.S. nuclear stockpile can be maintained without nuclear 
testing. Substantial progress has been made in the last decade in our ability to 
verify a CTBT and ensure stockpile reliability. It will be crucial to make sure that 
the Senate receives the best scientific evidence available on these two issues as well 
as on other questions relevant to the merits of the CTBT. 

Question 49. For the last several years, the State Department has requested in- 
sufficient funding to pay all of our voluntary contributions to the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty Organization (Preparatory Commis- 
sion). While congressional actions have restored some of the funding, this shortfall 
has impaired construction of the International Monitoring System and has jeopard- 
ized U.S. voting rights at the Preparatory Commission. What are your views with 
regard to allowing sufficient and timely funding to make effective contributions to 
the Preparatory Commission? 

Answer. The Obama administration will fully support the CTBT’s International 
Monitoring System, which gives the United States better capability to detect and 
identify very low-yield nuclear tests than we would have on our own. We will also 
support the work of the Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty Organization’s Preparatory 
Commission and will want to ensure that it is adequately funded. On specific ques- 
tions regarding the timing and level of U.S. funding, the new administration will 
want to review the situation and consult with Congress on how to proceed. 
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FISSILE MATERIAL CUTOFF TREATY 

Question 50. The Commission on the Prevention of Weapons of Mass Destruction 
and Terrorism recommends that the United States should work “to build inter- 
national support for the negotiation of a treaty halting the production of fissile ma- 
terials for military purposes.” The Conference on Disarmament for several years has 
been unable to achieve a consensus to allow negotiations to proceed. What impor- 
tance do you attach to finding a way for negotiations on a Fissile Material Cutoff 
Treaty to proceed? What are the roadblocks to progress, as you see them, and how 
might we address them? 

Answer. The President-elect made it clear during the campaign that he supports 
the negotiation of a treaty banning the production of fissile material for use in nu- 
clear weapons. Such a treaty could help avoid destabilizing arms races in regions 
such as South Asia and, by limiting the amount of fissile material worldwide, could 
facilitate the task of securing such weapons-usable materials against theft or sei- 
zure by terrorist groups. It would also demonstrate the willingness of the NPT 
nuclear weapon states to fulfill their obligation under NPT Article VI to pursue nu- 
clear disarmament. However, for over a decade, the Conference on Disarmament has 
been unable to achieve a consensus to allow negotiations to proceed — in part be- 
cause of the difficulty of reaching agreement on a work program but, more fun- 
damentally, because some key states wish to continue producing fissile materials for 
nuclear weapons or at least keep open the option for such production in the future. 
The Obama administration will work to build the necessary support to get nego- 
tiations underway. One step it will take is to return to the policy of previous 
Republican and Democratic administrations and end the current policy of declaring 
that a fissile material cutoff treaty should not contain international verification 
provisions. 

NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION/2010 NPT REVIEW CONFERENCE 

Question 51. The Commission on the Prevention of Weapons of Mass Destruction 
and Terrorism recently recommended that the United States “should work inter- 
nationally toward strengthening the nonproliferation regime, reaffirming the vision 
of a world free of nuclear weapons.” The 2010 Review Conference of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), which is scheduled for April and May 2010, pro- 
vides one opportunity to pursue that goal. The 2000 Review Conference reached a 
consensus that 13 practical steps should be taken in order to demonstrate progress 
on the arms control and disarmament obligations set out in Article VI of the NPT. 
The 2005 Review Conference ended without reaching substantive consensus on next 
steps. What importance do you attach to the 2010 Review Conference, and what 
steps will you take in order to avoid the outcome of the 2005 Review Conference? 

Answer. The President-elect said during the campaign that he supports the goal 
of working toward a world without nuclear weapons. The Obama administration will 
place great importance on strengthening the NPT and the nonproliferation regime 
in general. It will encourage all states to support more rigorous IAEA verification 
measures, tighter restrictions on transfers of sensitive technologies, and stronger 
means of enforcing compliance. 

Question 52. Though some of the conditions surrounding many of the 13 practical 
steps agreed to at the 2000 Review Conference have changed in the intervening 
years, do you see value in pursuing a comparable set of actions at the 2010 Review 
Conference? 

Answer. The 2010 NPT Review Conference will provide an opportunity to reach 
agreement on such steps. But gaining the necessary support among NPT parties 
will require the United States and the other nuclear powers to demonstrate that 
they take seriously their obligations to pursue nuclear disarmament. While the con- 
ditions surrounding agreement on the so-called “thirteen steps” at the 2000 NPT 
Review Conference have changed, support for a similar package of measures at the 
2010 conference could help build the wide support needed to bolster the NPT 
regime. 


IAEA 

Question 53. The Commission on the Prevention of Weapons of Mass Destruction 
and Terrorism recently concluded that the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) “is constrained in serving as the world’s nuclear watchdog because its staff 
is aging and its budget has increased little over the past decade.” The Commission 
called on the United States to “lead an international effort to update and improve 
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IAEA capabilities.” What steps do you envision taking to address the resource con- 
straints facing the IAEA? 

Answer. Especially if the world’s reliance on nuclear power increases substantially 
in coming decades, a huge burden will be placed on the IAEA to ensure that civil 
nuclear facilities and activities are not diverted to military uses and that nuclear 
facilities and materials are secure against theft or seizure by terrorist groups. The 
IAEA is understaffed and underresourced for the current and growing responsibil- 
ities placed on it by the international community. That is why the President-elect 
has called for doubling the IAEA’s budget over the next 4 years. We also favor 
strengthening the Agency’s verification capabilities by promoting universal adher- 
ence to the Additional Protocol and by expanding the Agency’s verification authori- 
ties beyond those contained in the Additional Protocol to provide more effective 
means of detecting clandestine facilities and activities. 

NUCLEAR FUEL BANK 

Question 54. The Commission on the Prevention of Weapons of Mass Destruction 
and Terrorism has recommended that the United States should lead the inter- 
national effort to create a bank that would guarantee countries a supply of nuclear 
reactor fuel. The United States has already transferred $50 million to the IAEA to 
support the creation of a fuel bank, and the European Union recently agreed to con- 
tribute up to €25 million to support the effort. But the IAEA Board of Governors 
has not agreed on the mechanisms and rules under which the fuel bank will actu- 
ally operate. What importance do you attach to actually expending the funds 
pledged and bringing the fuel bank into reality? Should there be a parallel effort 
to assure countries of affordable spent fuel services? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I strongly supported legislation providing $50 
million to the IAEA for the creation of an international nuclear fuel bank. We be- 
lieve the United States should work with other countries and the IAEA to put in 
place new mechanisms, including an international fuel bank that would allow coun- 
tries to benefit from the peaceful uses of nuclear energy without increasing the risks 
of nuclear proliferation. An international fuel bank could reassure countries em- 
barking on or expanding nuclear power programs that, as long as they comply with 
their nonproliferation obligations, they could reliably purchase reactor fuel in the 
event that their existing fuel supplies were cut off. This would reduce any incentives 
a country genuinely interested in nuclear energy might have for going to the trouble 
and expense of building its own enrichment or reprocessing facilities. Assuring coun- 
tries of reliable spent fuel services (e.g., long-term storage) would serve the same 
goal of reducing incentives for acquiring indigenous fuel-cycle facilities. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT FOR ARMS CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION 

Question 55. The Bureaus of the State Department that report to the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Arms Control and International Security have undergone numer- 
ous organizational and personnel changes in the last decade. Do you envision taking 
any major steps early in your tenure as Secretary to further alter the organization 
of the Bureaus reporting to this Under Secretary? What steps will you take to en- 
sure that, in particular, the Political-Military Affairs Bureau and the Verification, 
Compliance, and Implementation Bureau have the people and the resources they 
need to carry out their important missions? 

Answer. Because President-elect Obama and I place such high importance on 
arms control, nonproliferation, and other political-military issues, I am giving spe- 
cial attention to the three Bureaus of the State Department that report to the 
Under Secretary for Arms Control and International Security. It is essential that 
those Bureaus be well organized and well staffed with first-rate professionals, both 
from the Civil Service and Foreign Service. I am currently reviewing the situation 
and am determined to take whatever steps may be necessary to ensure that those 
bureaus are fully capable of doing the crucial work we will be expecting of them 
in coming years. I will keep Congress fully apprised of my plans in this area. 

U.N. CONVENTION ON THE LAW OF THE SEA 

Question 56. In 1994, the U.N. Convention on the Law of the Sea (the Convention) 
was submitted to the U.S. Senate for accession and ratification. While the Foreign 
Relations Committee has favorably reported this treaty in prior years, the full Sen- 
ate has not yet taken it up. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice wrote to this com- 
mittee that the State Department supported “early Senate action” on the Conven- 
tion. At the time, the administration’s Treaty Priority List expressed an “urgent 
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need” for Senate approval of the Convention. More recently, President Obama stated 
in September 2008 that he will “work actively to ensure that the U.S. ratifies the 
Law of the Sea Convention.” If confirmed, do you intend to make ratification of the 
Convention your top treaty priority at State? 

Answer. The President-elect and I both supported ratification of the Law of the 
Sea Convention as Senators and, as the question notes, he has publicly committed 
to working actively to ensure that the U.S. ratifies the Convention. 

The Convention remains an important piece of unfinished treaty business. If con- 
firmed, its ratification will be one of my top treaty priorities at State, and the new 
administration will work with the Senate to secure approval. 

Question 57. If the Foreign Relations Committee were to report out the Conven- 
tion in the 111th Congress, how would the administration plan to work with the 
Senate to help bring the Convention and Implementing Agreement to a successful 
floor vote? 

Answer. As in the case of any treaty that the President supports, the administra- 
tion would work closely with this committee and the Senate leadership on devising 
and implementing a strategy for successful approval of the treaty by the full Senate. 

Question 58. Admiral Mike Mullen, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Admiral Gary Roughead, the Chief of Naval Operations, support approval of the 
Convention. Admiral Roughead stated to the Senate Armed Services Committee that 
“accession to the Law of the Sea Convention is in our national security interests.” 
Do you agree with him, and if so, why? What effect, if any, would accession have 
on the U.S. military’s ability to conduct ongoing or future operations? Would acces- 
sion in any way restrict efforts to prevent the shipment of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion or any other nonproliferation programs, such as the Proliferation Security 
Initiative? 

Answer. The incoming administration agrees with the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all of whom endorsed the Con- 
vention during the 110th Congress. Joining the Convention will advance the inter- 
ests of the U.S. military. As the world’s leading maritime power, the United States 
benefits more than any other nation from the navigation provisions of the Conven- 
tion. Those provisions, which establish international consensus on the extent of 
jurisdiction that States may exercise off their coasts, preserve and elaborate the 
rights of the U.S. military to use the world’s oceans to meet national security 
requirements. 

Joining the Convention will enhance, not restrict, our ability to interdict shipment 
of weapons of mass destruction on the ocean. The Convention’s navigation provi- 
sions derive from the 1958 law of the sea conventions, to which the United States 
is a party, and also reflect customary international law accepted by the United 
States. As such, the Convention will not affect applicable maritime law or policy re- 
garding interdiction of weapons of mass destruction, their means of delivery, and 
related materials. 

Like the 1958 conventions, the LOS Convention recognizes numerous legal bases 
for taking enforcement action against vessels and aircraft suspected of engaging in 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, including exclusive port and coastal 
State jurisdiction in internal waters and national airspace; coastal State jurisdiction 
in the territorial sea and contiguous zone; exclusive flag State jurisdiction over ves- 
sels on the high seas (which the flag State may, either by general agreement in ad- 
vance or approval in response to a specific request, waive in favor of other States); 
and universal jurisdiction over stateless vessels. 

Nor will the Convention undermine the Proliferation Security Initiative (PSD. PSI 
requires participating countries to act consistent with national legal authorities and 
“relevant international law and frameworks,” which includes the law reflected in the 
Law of the Sea Convention. Finally, nothing in the Convention impairs the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense (a point which is reaffirmed in the Reso- 
lution of Advice and Consent proposed by the committee in the 110th Congress). 

NATIONAL SECURITY REFORM 

Question 59. Last November, a prominent ^oup of experts and practitioners from 
the congressionally mandated Project on National Security Reform (PNSR) released 
a report that called for significant improvements in how the U.S. coordinates and 
implements national security strategy and programs. Do you agree that funda- 
mental reform of our national security system, structures, and processes is needed 
so that this country can anticipate, prepare for, and respond to the kinds of complex 
and diffuse threats we face in the 21st century? What types of reform are required? 
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[NO RESPONSE RECEIVED ON THIS QUESTION] 

Question 60. National security missions increasingly require inputs from multiple 
departments to be successful. The PNSR report has concluded that existing inter- 
agency mechanisms are insufficient to achieve unity of purpose, effort, and com- 
mand. Instead, PNSR has recommended that we provide interagency mechanisms 
backed by specific legal authorities related to the U.S. Government’s capabilities to 
accomplish particular missions. Would you support such efforts? Would you be will- 
ing to cede authority over some of the assets and resources of your Department so 
that an interagency team can accomplish its mission? 

Answer. The President-elect has made it clear that the United States must 
enhance our ability to use, balance, and integrate all elements of national power — 
military, diplomatic, intelligence, law enforcement, economic, and moral — to achieve 
our national security goals. He has called for the process of preparing the National 
Security Strategy (required by the Goldwater-Nichols Act of 1986)to determine the 
appropriate interagency infrastructure to maximize the use of all elements of our 
national power. This exhaustive review will include an examination of force sizing, 
intelligence agencies, and weapons systems, as well as the development of long-term 
plans to deal with emerging threats like cyberterrorism. We are aware of the effort 
of the Project on National Security Reform report and we look forward to consulting 
with Congress on the appropriate structure for our national security agencies. 

FOREIGN AID REFORM AND REWRITING THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 

Question 61. Many are calling for substantial reform of U.S. foreign assistance 
programs, which have been criticized as fragmented and uncoordinated, failing to 
match resource allocations with strategic objectives, inefficient, and lacking capacity 
to ensure appropriate accountability, oversight, and implementation. To what degree 
are you in support of such reform efforts? What would you identify as the highest 
priority areas in need of reform? 

Answer. The President-elect is committed to a strengthened and enhanced role for 
foreign assistance and development in our foreign policy, as am I. It is both right 
and smart for the United States to renew its leadership as a nation that seeks to 
promote opportunity and security around the world. To that end, the President-elect 
has committed to doubling U.S. foreign assistance over his first term, and I look for- 
ward to working closely with the Congress to fulfill this goal. The President-elect 
has said that the current economic crisis could slow increases in foreign assistance. 

Our foreign assistance infrastructure must be able to meet the challenges we face 
today while anticipating those in the months and years ahead. We should look at 
areas which can be better coordinated and streamlined, and would look forward to 
engaging the committee on ideas for reform. The President-elect has stressed the 
need for clearer leadership and coordination in Washington, and continued efforts 
to prevent abuses and corruption among recipient countries. Similarly, we should 
look at those areas which have proved effective and huild on those successes, while 
determining if poorly performing initiatives are able to be improved. 

Question 62. Many argue that to increase effectiveness, it is important to establish 
a strengthened and independent development agency separate from direct control 
and budgetary oversight of the State Department — a “USAID 2.0.” Some would even 
elevate this development agency to a Cabinet-level department. To what extent 
would you support these proposals? Do you believe U.S. foreign assistance would be 
better served operating in an independent capacity? Is it worth revisiting the exist- 
ing USAID operational model in favor of something significantly different? 

Answer. USAID, like almost every Federal agency, can be improved. President- 
elect Obama shares the concerns that many members of this committee have ex- 
pressed about the ability of USAID and the other government aid agencies to pro- 
vide help effectively and in a manner where foreign nations can sustain the progress 
that the United States helps to bring about. While there have been lifesaving and 
life-changing acts brought about by USAID, supporters and critics alike believe that 
the agency can do a better job at fulfilling its mission. 

The President-elect’s commitment to a strengthened and enhanced role for devel- 
opment in our foreign policy means a reinvigorated USAID, playing a central role 
in the formulation and implementation of critical development strategies. We have 
to make sure that we rebuild USAID so that is more nimble in the face of change, 
less reliant on contractors doing work that ought to be carried out by our own gov- 
ernment professionals, and uses tax dollars responsibly. We are still in the process 
of thinking through the precise organizational design — and I look forward to the ad- 
vice of the committee and the Congress as we consider our approach. In moving for- 
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ward with this process, the goal of the President-elect — and my goal — is to enhance 
USAID’s capacity and standing to carry out its vital missions. 

Question 63. Others contend that U.S. foreign assistance should be closely linked 
to U.S. foreign policy priorities and should be integrated into the State Depart- 
ment’s operations to ensure close coordination. To what degree should the State De- 
partment exert policy oversight and control over U.S. foreign assistance programs? 
How would you ensure that development programs retained their distinctiveness 
and were not relegated to second priority status? 

Answer. Efforts to modernize U.S. development and foreign assistance programs 
will require a substantial investment of time and effort. But the President-elect 
believes that these efforts can pay significant returns in global stability, security, 
and prosperity. In addition, this modernization will increase accountability, trans- 
parency, and innovation. During the campaign, President-elect Obama pledged to 
take a look at ways to improve the distribution of U.S. foreign assistance, including 
the possibility of consolidating key foreign assistance programs in an elevated and 
empowered USAID. I can assure this committee that, if confirmed as Secretary of 
State, I will look to you for ideas and input. I also look forward to working closely 
with Secretary Gates, General Jones, and other members of the new administration 
on this challenge. 

As for the possible relegation of development programs to a second-priority status, 
let me be clear: The Obama administration is committed to a robust foreign assist- 
ance program. 

Question 64. What can Congress do to support foreign assistance reform efforts? 
Many have called for the Congress to rewrite the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
Do you think this step is warranted? If so, what priority areas would you identify 
in need of legislative reform? 

Answer. Congress — and particularly this committee — will play an indispensable 
role in providing advice and guidance about the future of U.S. foreign assistance 
programs. As Secretary, I look forward to consulting with the committee about for- 
eign assistance priorities, and the implementation of those priorities. No decision 
has been made about the need for legislative reform. 

Question 65. There are at least 26 agencies variously responsible for different ele- 
ments of foreign aid. How would you suggest reducing fragmentation and strength- 
ening coordination? Should USAID’s mandate be broadened to encompass all U.S. 
development programs (including those currently housed in other departments and 
agencies), as well as all humanitarian and post-conflict reconstruction and stabiliza- 
tion programs? Should the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) and the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Plan for HIV/AIDS Relief be placed under the umbrella of a 
strengthened U.S. development agency? 

Answer. The President-elect has committed to coordinate and consolidate pro- 
grams currently housed in more than 20 executive agencies so as to enhance effec- 
tiveness and accountability. He and I are also committed to a restructured, empow- 
ered, and streamlined USAID. If confirmed, I look forward to working closely with 
the Congress as we review the best way to maximize the impact of these essential 
programs. The administration will review what programs can be consolidated to ele- 
vate the importance of development in our overall foreign policy, and improving 
budget planning, coordination, and execution. 

Question 66. President-elect Obama has articulated a far-reaching and detailed 
platform to elevate and strengthen U.S. diplomacy and development assistance as 
critical tools for foreign policy and national security. His commitments include: Dou- 
bling foreign assistance to $50 billion by 2012, investing at least $2 billion in a 
global education fund, increasing funding to combat HIV/AlDS, TB, and malaria to 
$50 billion over 5 years and ending all deaths from malaria by 2015. Do you believe 
that U.S. foreign assistance is underresourced? What priority areas require more re- 
sources? How do you intend to advocate for these commitments in the current budg- 
etary environment? 

Answer. President-elect Obama said during the campaign that he would double 
foreign assistance to $50 billion during his first term in office. After the onset of 
the economic crisis, he said it could take slightly longer to phase in this increase 
by the end of his first term due to the budgetary restrictions created by the need 
to confront the economic crisis. We will ensure that these new resources are 
invested wisely with strong accountability measures and directed toward strategic 
goals. 

President-elect Obama identified key priorities for any development program in 
his administration, including: Fighting extreme global poverty; achieving the Millen- 
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nium Development Goals; fighting corruption; eliminating the global education def- 
icit; enhancing U.S. leadership in the effort to combat HIV/AIDS, malaria, and 
tuberculosis and improving global health infrastructure; providing sustainable debt 
relief to developing countries; expanding prosperity through training, partnerships, 
and expanded opportunities for small and medium enterprise; supporting developing 
countries in adapting to the challenges of a changing climate; reforming the IMF 
and World Bank; and supporting effective, accountable, democratic institutions and 
governments. If confirmed as Secretary of State, I look forward to working with this 
committee and your colleagues in the House of Representatives Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to achieve these priorities. 

Question 67. The MCC has been one of President Bush’s signature development 
programs. It has been both praised as encompassing innovative and creative ideas, 
as well as criticized for being too slow to disburse funds once a compact has been 
signed, not demonstrating results on the ground quickly enough, and being inad- 
equately coordinated with other U.S. foreign assistance programs. What reforms 
would you advocate to strengthen the MCC? 

Answer. President-elect Obama supports the MCC, and the principle of greater 
accountability in our foreign assistance programs. It represents a worthy new 
approach to poverty reduction and combating corruption. However, there are chal- 
lenges within the MCC. Pace of implementation is certainly one challenge, as is the 
danger of a lack of coordination with overall U.S. foreign assistance. The Obama ad- 
ministration looks forward to working to build on the promise of the MCC as we 
move forward with modernizing U.S. foreign assistance programs. 

BUDGET ISSUES 

Question 68. The U.S. National Security Strategies for 2002 and 2006 divide our 
national security apparatus into three components: Defense, diplomacy, and devel- 
opment. However, the International Affairs Budget represents less than 7 percent 
of our Nation’s national security budget. In July 2008, Secretary Gates stated: “Our 
diplomatic leaders . . . must have the resources and political support needed to 
fully exercise their statutory responsibilities in leading America’s foreign policy.” 
What efforts do you plan to undertake to secure greater funding of the International 
Affairs Budget? 

Answer. America’s national security interests require a vigorous and well-funded 
State Department. I am concerned that the Department’s funding is insufficient to 
the task. 

Both President-elect Obama and I believe that our diplomacy needs to be more 
robust. In keeping with that goal, he has called for a 25-percent increase in Foreign 
Service staffing, opening more consulates, and a doubling of our foreign assistance 
levels during his first term in office. We clearly also need to invest urgently in the 
Department’s technological and other infrastructure platform, so that our diplomacy 
can be both efficient and effective. 

The Obama administration plans to put forward a robust FY 2010 budget request. 
I look forward to working closely with you and your colleagues to ensure that the 
Department is funded to achieve its goals on behalf of the American people. 

Question 69. State has recently been short positions in Iraq, Afghanistan, areas 
of emerging importance, and in new language and functional requirements, among 
other areas. What is the nature and scope of existing shortfalls in these and other 
high-priority areas for your Department? 

Answer. All of us should be proud of what the men and women of our Foreign 
Service do each day to advance America’s interests abroad. They and their families 
also deserve our gratitude for stepping up to the demands of war-zone service in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The Department’s personnel system has been strained by staffing needs in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, however, leaving positions at many other important posts unfilled. 
We also need increased personnel to support a stronger diplomatic presence in coun- 
tries of emerging importance to America’s security and economic interests, and to 
tackle stabilization and humanitarian needs around the world. A training float is 
also essential if our diplomats are to learn the critical language and project manage- 
ment skills needed for success. 

The 25-percent increase in Foreign Service staffing that President-elect Obama 
has called for would do much to address these needs. That request is very much 
in line with the Department’s own internal analysis, and with recommendations 
made by outside observers. 

I look forward to working closely with the Congress in order to obtain the funding 
needed to realize this personnel increase as a high priority. 
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ROLE OF MILITARY IN FOREIGN POLICY 

Question 70. Secretary of Defense Robert Gates has said that “the United States 
military has become more involved in a range of activities that in the past were per- 
ceived to be the exclusive province of civilian agencies and organizations . . . This 
has led to concern among many organizations . . . about what’s seen as a creeping 
‘militarization’ of some aspects of America’s foreign policy. This is not an entirely 
unreasonable sentiment.” Are you concerned about this supposed trend toward the 
militarization of our foreign policy? 

Answer. Improving the State Department’s civilian capacity to respond to inter- 
national crises will be a top priority for the Obama administration — and the Depart- 
ment. We need to better integrate the military, the State Department, and other 
civilian agencies in stabilization and aid efforts. If confirmed, I look forward to 
working with Defense Secretary Gates and other members of the national security 
team to strike the right balance. 

Question 71. The Defense Department has been surprisingly vocal about calling 
for more civilian resources and capacity. Secretary Gates: “It has become clear that 
America’s civilian institutions of diplomacy and development have been chronically 
undermanned and underfunded for far too long — relative to what we spend on the 
military, and more important, relative to the responsibilities and challenges our na- 
tion has around the world.” What do you think it will take to bring civilian institu- 
tions up to the task? What reforms, investments, and changes need to occur so civil- 
ians can be effective counterparts to the military? What is preventing these reforms 
from taking place currently? If the leaders of the State and Defense Departments 
are in such close agreement about the need for more resources for civilian national 
security agencies, do you see any possibility of reducing DOD’s share of the budget 
to make resources available? Or do we need to simply accept that America’s national 
security requires much larger State Department and USAID budgets, along with 
large military budgets? 

Answer. The President-elect has said that we cannot counter insurgent and ter- 
rorist threats without civilian counterparts who can carry out economic and political 
reconstruction missions — sometimes in dangerous places. He has pledged to 
strengthen these civilian capacities, recruiting our best and brightest to take on this 
challenge, and to increase both the numbers and capabilities of our diplomats, devel- 
opment experts, and other civilians who can work alongside our military. 

I agree with Secretary Gates that “America’s civilian institutions of diplomacy and 
development have been chronically undermanned and underfunded for far too long.” 
In order to equip the State Department with the tools that it needs to address to- 
day’s challenges, we will need to invest additional resources in the Department. 
President-elect Obama has also called for better integration of Federal agencies and 
the military in stabilization and aid efforts. Specifically, he has called for the cre- 
ation of Mobile Development Teams (MDTs) that bring together personnel from the 
military, the Pentagon, the State Department, and USAID, fully integrating U.S. 
Government efforts in counterterror, state-building, and post-conflict operations. He 
has also called for the establishment of an expeditionary capability within non-Pen- 
tagon agencies (State Department, U.S. Agency for International Development, 
Homeland Security, Justice, Treasury, Agriculture, and Health and Human Serv- 
ices, etc.) to deploy personnel where they are needed. These civilians will be inte- 
grated with, and sometimes operate independently from, our military expeditionary 
capabilities. 

Question 72. The dominant mode of cooperation among the State Department, 
USAID, and the U.S. military on development operations in Iraq and Afghanistan 
has been the PRT model. Do you view this model as successful, and will you rec- 
ommend continuing to use PRTs in other places as the need arises? 

Answer. The President-elect believes that we need to learn from the use of PRTs 
in Iraq and Afghanistan to build upon their successes while addressing any short- 
comings. 

The PRTs across Iraq and Afghanistan confront different conditions and chal- 
lenges, and consequently differ in structure, focus, and results. As new situations 
arise, the Obama administration will carefully consider what tools will best accom- 
plish our goals including the future use of PRTs. If confirmed, I look forward to 
working with the national security team in reviewing the PRT model, considering 
its applications elsewhere, and consulting with this committee and the Congress as 
we make decisions. 
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STABILIZATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Question 73. A key lesson from Afghanistan and Iraq is that stabilization and re- 
construction efforts are as important as war-fighting in achieving our national secu- 
rity priorities. The U.S. Government lacks capacity and coherence in its efforts to 
assist stabilization and reconstruction in countries transitioning from war to peace. 
There is currently no entity within the U.S. Government that has the mandate and 
means to lead stabilization and reconstruction efforts. International cooperation, es- 
sential to success, is ad hoc and poorly managed. What steps should we take to ad- 
dress these deficiencies? 

[NO RESPONSE RECEIVED FOR THIS QUESTION] 

Question 74. What do you believe is the appropriate role for the Office of Sta- 
bilization and Reconstruction (S/CRS)? Is it best served working out of the State De- 
partment? Or would it improve operational effectiveness if S/CRS and the Civilian 
Response Corps were relocated into USAID and consolidated with several other 
USAID offices? Will the administration be requesting additional funding for the Of- 
fice in the upcoming supplemental or in the FY 2010 budget? 

Answer. As the committee knows, the Office of Stabilization and Reconstruction 
was created several years ago, and its functions were codified last year by legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator Lugar and Vice-President-elect Biden. Their legislation 
is consistent with the President-elect’s goal to build civilian capacity that can be de- 
ployed on short notice to help stabilize countries in urgent need. Stabilization and 
reconstruction is a mission that is of growing importance to our national security, 
and it is also important that the State Department have the resources and authori- 
ties to carry out this function effectively. An effective stabilization and reconstruc- 
tion function within State will both reduce the burden on our Armed Forces and 
lead to better coordination among our civilian agencies and with the Pentagon to 
act effectively to stabilize and rebuild societies at risk of, or emerging from, conflict. 
I believe that the Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabilization at 
the State Department has made a lot of progress despite a number of challenges 
it faced in implementing its mandate. If confirmed, I look forward to enhancing its 
capacity and to working closely with the committee to ensure the State Department 
has the means and the organization to carry out these important duties effectively. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS 

Question 75. A recent study by the American Academy of Diplomacy calls for a 
rapid increase in resources, training, and personnel for the State Department and 
related civilian agencies. It proposes adding 4,735 new hires at an annual cost of 
$2 billion, as a minimum needed increase. It also calls for expanding public diplo- 
macy programs at a cost of $445 million by 2014. Do you support these proposals? 
Would you go further? What do you see as the priorities for increasing America’s 
civilian capacity to more effectively execute U.S. foreign policy? 

Answer. Current Foreign Service staffing clearly is insufficient to America’s diplo- 
matic needs in today’s challenging world. The Academy’s staffing recommendation 
is broadly in line with President-elect Obama’s call for a 25-percent Foreign Service 
staffing increase. If confirmed, obtaining the funds needed to realize this staffing 
increase will be one of my highest management goals. 

The Academy is, of course, correct in calling for a more effective public diplomacy 
effort to improve America’s image and advance critical policy goals. We also need 
to do more to train our personnel for new demands, including those associated with 
reconstruction and stabilization missions. 

I look forward to working with Congress to ensure that the Department of State 
is staffed and equipped to meet the many challenges that America faces abroad. 

Question 76. Do we need to rethink the current personnel system, including the 
Foreign Service system, which forms the backbone of the State Department and 
USAID? As the HELP Commission Report on Foreign Assistance Reform pointed 
out, the current human resource management practice is still based on the expecta- 
tion that individuals will remain with a single government agency until retirement. 
Does such a system make sense given present-day workforce realities? Does it 
hinder creativity, innovation, and flexibility? 

Answer. This is an issue facing the Federal Government as a whole. I am sure 
that the President-elect’s nominee to head the Office of Personnel Management will 
be looking closely at this matter. 

For my part, I certainly want the Department to do everything possible to keep 
the talented men and women it works so hard to attract. If confirmed, we will evalu- 
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ate how the Department’s personnel policies stack up against those of America’s 
hest private sector companies and work to see that our training, assignment, and 
promotion policies are geared toward ensuring that our workforce is as creative, in- 
novative, and flexible as it needs to be in today’s challenging world. 

Finally, minorities remain underrepresented at the Department. As Secretary, I 
will ask the Director General and the Office of Civil Rights to work vigorously to 
ensure that our diplomatic corps reflects the diversity of American society. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PAY REFORM 

Question 77. Under existing law. Foreign Service (FS) personnel stationed in the 
United States receive a salary adjustment that is based on comparable private sec- 
tor salaries in their locality (e.g., Washington, DC). Although armed services per- 
sonnel receive a similar comparability adjustment while stationed overseas, FS per- 
sonnel do not, despite typically serving two-thirds of their careers abroad. Some 
have argued that the resulting pay disparity in 2008 effectively amounted to a 
20.89-percent pay cut for FS members serving overseas. In 2009, that disparity is 
expected to grow to 23.10 percent. Do you intend to make correction of the FS pay 
disparity a top management priority at State? If so, how? 

Answer. Rectifying this pay disparity will indeed be a high priority for me. 

At heart, this is an issue of fairness. As you have noted. Foreign Service officers 
are required to spend significant portions of their careers abroad. The loss of salary 
income they incur is grossly unfair, all the more so given that they are compensated 
less than colleagues at other agencies with whom they work side by side in service 
to our country. We cannot expect to retain the best talent in these conditions. 

I know that this issue has been put before the Congress in previous years. I hope 
that we can work together to redress this matter on a priority basis. 

GEORGIA 

Question 78. How has the United States recalibrated its policy toward Russia in 
the aftermath of the country’s disproportionate military response in Georgia? Now 
that we have had a few months to digest recent developments in Georgia, how do 
the salient facts of the Russian-Georgian conflict inform your view of our policy to- 
ward Russia and Georgia? 

Answer. Whatever sequence of events precipitated conflict within Georgia’s bor- 
ders in August 2008, the Russian military response was disproportionate and illegal, 
a fact recognized widely within the international community. Russia’s decision to 
recognize Abkhazia and South Ossetia as independent states was also disturbing. 
The United States must work closely with our allies and friends throughout the 
world to ensure that the Russian Government’s decision to undermine Georgia sov- 
ereignty does not gain international legitimacy. 

As we have begun to go through a multiyear $1 billion assistance package assem- 
bled by the Bush administration and approved by Congress last fall, the United 
States and our allies must help to rebuild Georgia. Collapse of Georgia’s economy 
or democracy would embolden those inside Russia who support the use of military 
force to achieve Russian goals and would weaken democratic forces throughout the 
region. The Georgian Government’s recent pledges to strengthen democratic institu- 
tions are a positive sign, a demonstration of the learning and recalibration that can 
occur in democracies. 

The United States can support Georgian territorial integrity, economic recovery, 
and democratic development and also work with Russia on issues of common stra- 
tegic interest. The United States and Russia have many mutual interests, including 
countering nuclear proliferation, reducing our nuclear arsenals, expanding trade 
and investment opportunities, and fighting al-Qaeda and the Taliban. Russia’s re- 
cent choices — not our decisions — threaten this future and remind us that peace and 
security in Europe cannot be taken for granted. At the same time, I look forward 
to working with my Russian counterparts on those issues of common interest even 
when we disagree about other issues. 

Question 79. Do you believe that Russian leaders view democratic government in 
Georgia or any other country within what President Medvedev has called Russia’s 
“sphere of influence” as a threat? How should the West respond? 

Answer. The United States and our allies must remain unequivocal in rejecting 
the principle of spheres of interests and affirming the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of the countries in Russia’s neighborhood. Helping these countries strengthen 
their sovereignty will include not only diplomatic and economic support but also 
developing a strategy for reducing their dependence on Russian energy exports. In 
parallel, we also must seek a more constructive relationship with Russia, as im- 
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proved relations between the West and Russia might help to demonstrate to the 
Russian leadership that their long-term interests are best served by becoming a 
stakeholder in the international community and not served as well by using coercive 
instruments to assert Russian power abroad. 

Question 80. The United States has made a significant investment in the future 
of Georgia as an independent, democratic nation. What dividends are we seeing? 
How would you assess the status of Georgia’s democracy? What are the country’s 
most pressing challenges? Are you satisfied with the safeguards that have been put 
in place to assure U.S. assistance to Georgia is spent appropriately? In your view, 
has the United States coordinated effectively with other donor countries to assure 
that assistance is used wisely? 

Answer. Over the long haul, there is no question that American assistance to 
Georgia has 3 delded dividends regarding both Georgia’s democracy and independ- 
ence. In the last few years, however, independent evaluators such as Freedom 
House have recorded a decline in Georgian democratic practices. Obviously, Geor- 
gia’s territorial integrity also has been weakened by the war last August. 

The response to these setbacks should not be retreat but a better, smarter policy. 
The American aid package approved last year, coupled with the pledges of assist- 
ance made at the donors’ conference last October, will help to begin rebuilding Geor- 
gia’s infrastructure, which in turn will serve as an economic stimulus package to 
help jump-start the Georgian economy. 

Transparency regarding the spending of these resources is essential. Because 
democratic institutions facilitate oversight and accountability, deepening Georgian 
democratic practices must be a critical objective of our assistance. It is encouraging 
that Georgian President Mikheil Saakashvili and many other senior Georgian offi- 
cials have expressed a similar recommitment to strengthening Georgian democratic 
institutions. 

Question 81. Georgia has expressed an interest in negotiating a free trade agree- 
ment (FTA) with the United States. Would you support an FTA with Georgia? 

Answer. The United States has an interest in expanding export opportunities for 
American companies and securing the benefits of increased imports for the Amer- 
ican consumer. The United States and our allies also have an interest in integrating 
Georgia into the Western community of democratic states, and trade can facilitate 
this process. I look forward to working together with Congress to create the proper 
legal framework for expanding trade between the United States and Georgia. 

RUSSIA 

Question 82. Which areas of our relationship with Russia offer the best prospects 
for cooperation going forward? Are there points of convergent interest where we can 
work to improve relations? What incentives could we offer Russia to act more 
responsibly at home, in its neighborhood and on issues of common concern like arms 
control, counterterrorism, and Iran? What leverage do we have to change Russian 
behavior if incentives do not work? 

Answer. President-elect Obama seeks a future of cooperative engagement with the 
Russian Government on matters of strategic importance, while standing up strongly 
for American values and international norms. That is my view as well. Some of Rus- 
sia’s recent actions have been reprehensible and they have disrupted its relations 
with the West. As we confront those actions, we must not shy away from pushing 
for more democracy, transparency, and accountability. Still, there can be no return 
to the cold war. Russia is not the old Soviet Union, and this is not the 20th century. 
The new administration will work with Russia on areas of common strategic interest 
like counterterrorism and counterproliferation, while pressuring Russia when it 
interferes with its neighbors and abuses power at home — for example, on Georgia, 
where the President-elect condemned Russia’s escalation of the conflict and clear in- 
vasion of Georgia’s territory and illegal recognition of Abkhazia and South Ossetia 
as independent states. Real pressure on Russia will not come from rhetoric alone — 
it will come from a unified transatlantic alliance, and forging that unity will be one 
of my top priorities. If Russia refuses to abide by international norms, its standing 
in the international community will diminish. 

The Obama administration will seek deep, verifiable reductions in all U.S. and 
Russian nuclear weapons — whether deployed or nondeployed, strategic, or nonstra- 
tegic. As a first step, we will seek a legally binding agreement to replace the current 
START Treaty which expires in December 2009. It is important that we not allow 
essential monitoring and verification provisions, which give us a better under- 
standing of Russian strategic capabilities than we would have without them, to 
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lapse. The administration will also work with Russia in a mutual and verifiable 
manner to increase warning and decision time prior to launch of nuclear weapons. 

Question 83. For the last several years, the Russians have proven adept at divid- 
ing traditional allies within the Euro-Atlantic community. What steps would you 
take to develop a joint strategy for managing relations with Russia in cooperation 
with our European allies? Going forward, what are the prospects for forging a com- 
mon approach to Russia given the arrival of a new administration? 

Answer. America’s national security interests require improved ties with our 
European allies and stronger Euro-Atlantic institutions. Russia’s actions in Georgia 
last August highlight how important it is to work closely and effectively with our 
European allies to develop a unified approach to Russia, pursue energy security, and 
stand up for the rights of sovereign nations in Europe and Eurasia. The President- 
elect has made it clear that a strong trans-Atlantic alliance is critical to our ability 
to encourage Russia to abide by international norms. 

Question 84. A number of observers have commented with increasing alarm on 
Russia’s backsliding on democracy and human rights. How would you address this 
trend? 

Answer. Democratic backsliding in Russia is real and disturbing. Yet, Russia’s po- 
litical system is not monolithic and pockets of pluralism, critical thinking, and inde- 
pendent actions exist in Russia today. Without any illusions about short-term fixes, 
our administration must do what we can to support these democratic elements. 

President-elect Obama has made clear that we will not turn a blind eye to viola- 
tions of human rights and democratic practices in the false belief that doing so will 
help us to secure Russian cooperation on other issues. At the same time, berating 
Russian leaders about democracy abuses also has not worked. Our administration 
must rise above ineffectual bluster and empty threats on the one hand and business 
as usual on the other. We can cooperate with our Russian counterparts without pre- 
tending to be personal friends and without checking our values at the door. 

To support democracy, transparent government, and the rule of law in Russia and 
the region, our administration will strongly support funding for the Freedom Sup- 
port Act (FSA) programs and ensure robust funding for the National Endowment 
for Democracy. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND EURASIA 

Question 85. During the last several years, Russia utilized control over scarce en- 
ergy resources — and an associated financial windfall — to pursue foreign policy goals 
that were often at odds with those of the United States. The recent reduction in 
global oil and gas prices along with increasing instability in Russia’s own economy 
might now erode Russia’s ability to apply pressure on neighboring countries that 
seek independence from Moscow. Given these changing dynamics, what principles 
should guide U.S. policy in Eastern Europe and Eurasia? In particular, how can we 
work with our allies to decrease their dependence on Russia’s energy supplies? How 
can we ensure that the region will be more hospitable to the development of inde- 
pendent, democratic governments? 

Answer. United States-Russia relations have been becoming increasingly strained 
over the last several years. Russia’s antidemocratic drift, threats, and pressure 
against some of its neighbors, gas cutoffs to Ukraine and others, and especially the 
invasion and dismemberment of Georgia last summer have made it impossible for 
the United States to pursue business-as-usual with Moscow. That said, there has 
not been, and will not be, a return to the cold war. The President-elect and I both 
seek to engage the Russian Government on matters of strategic importance, while 
also standing up strongly for American values and international norms. 

If confirmed, I will seek to engage Russia directly on a wide range of issues of 
potential cooperation, including strategic arms control, nuclear nonproliferation, ter- 
rorism, the environment, Afghanistan, and economic relations. I will make clear 
that we will not accept “spheres of influence” in Europe, but also that our two coun- 
tries have many common interests that the Obama administration stands ready to 
pursue with our counterparts in Moscow. 

Question 86. How do you assess the impact of the Russian military action against 
Georgia on neighboring countries? Do you believe it has caused them to revaluate 
their strategic calculus? 

Answer. Yes. Our NATO allies want to make sure that our Article 5 commitments 
to them are robust and we should signal that they are through contingency plan- 
ning. Other non-NATO countries in the region with close ties to the West also have 
expressed new worries about their security. Developing a comprehensive new strat- 
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egy for the entire region, which fosters stable peaceful relations between states and 
respect for sovereignty of all states in the region, is a central strategic challenge 
for our administration and our partners in Europe. 

Question 87. At last year’s summit in Bucharest, Romania, NATO did not issue 
Membership Action Plans for Ukraine and Georgia, but it did agree to a 
communique which establishes a firm commitment to eventual membership. At this 
December’s NATO ministerial, the U.S. agreed not to put the MAP issue on the 
summit’s agenda. Is NATO’s door still open to Ukraine and Georgia, and if so, what 
does the likely road ahead look like for Ukraine’s and Georgia’s candidacies? 

Answer. While there are different views among allies on the best way to promote 
eventual NATO membership for Georgia and Ukraine, it is essential that we work 
closely with our allies to develop a common approach on alliance enlargement. The 
NATO-Ukraine Commission and the NATO-Georgia Commission (established last 
summer) are other avenues available for deepening relations between the alliance 
and Georgia and Ukraine. NATO’s door must remain open to European democracies 
that meet membership criteria and can contribute to our common security. How and 
when new countries might join must be determined together with all our allies in 
the alliance. 


UKRAINE 

Question 88. Ukraine is a country of tremendous strategic and political impor- 
tance, but it has struggled to develop a stable, functional government since the Or- 
ange Revolution brought democracy to the nation 4 years ago. If confirmed, what 
steps will you take to help Ukraine fully realize its democratic potential? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I understand the importance of helping to 
consolidate democracy in Ukraine. The failure of democracy in Ukraine would de- 
liver a blow to the democratic forces throughout the entire region, including inside 
Russia. 

We will need to work with our partners in Ukraine to develop an anticrisis strat- 
egy, including a solution to the current standoff between Ukraine and Russia re- 
garding gas prices. Today, an even more dramatic economic meltdown is the great- 
est threat to Ukrainian democracy. 

In the long run, a Ukraine firmly imbedded in Europe’s institutional architecture 
will have the greatest chance at stability and prosperity. Our administration will 
encourage our European Union partners to strengthen their links with Ukraine, in- 
cluding creating a membership perspective. 

TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS 

Question 89. The United States alliance with the democracies of Europe ranks 
among our country’s most valuable strategic assets. However, during the last 8 
years, relations with our European allies have frequently been strained and occa- 
sionally dysfunctional. What are your expectations for the Euro-Atlantic alliance 
going forward? If confirmed, what concrete steps would you take to revitalize the 
United States partnership with the members of NATO and the European Union? 
What should our allies expect from the new administration — and what should we 
expect from them? 

Answer. The U.S. alliance with the democracies of Europe is a valuable strategic 
asset. Indeed, of the many global challenges we will face in the coming 4 years — 
from the financial crisis to global warming, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, terrorism and 
nonproliferation — there is not a single one on which we are not stronger when we 
benefit from the cooperation of our European allies. The President-elect has pledged 
to reestablish America’s strong partnership with our European allies and I intend 
to support him in that critical task. As the President-elect has said, we will “treat 
allies with respect, repair America’s damaged moral authority, and recreate a mutu- 
ally beneficial partnership with our European friends.” At the same time, “we will 
ask more of our European friends. A more responsible and cooperative America will 
look to Europe to uphold its own responsibilities on issues such as Afghanistan, 
Iran, terrorism, Africa, and the environment.” 

Question 90. There are numerous mechanisms available to the United States 
when engaging the countries of Europe — NATO, the European Union, the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe, and our 
bilateral relationships are four of the most prominent. If confirmed, which of these 
mechanisms do you plan to rely on most heavily? Would you propose firmer guide- 
lines designating specific forums for the discussion of specific issues or prefer to rely 
upon a more ad hoe approach? 
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Answer. NATO, the EU, the OSCE, and our bilateral relationships in Europe all 
serve U.S. interests in different ways. I do not believe we should favor any one 
mechanism over the others but rather consider all of them potential tools in helping 
achieve our goals of peace, prosperity, and stability not just in Europe but around 
the world. There are, of course, differences among these forums — NATO includes a 
collective defense commitment while the EU has a much greater economic role, for 
example — but in a world in which defense, security, and prosperity are closely 
linked all of these institutions must form part of a coherent overall strategy. 

Question 91. In your view, is it time for NATO to adopt a new strategic concept? 
If so, when and how should the process of formulating that concept occur? What 
should we expect when that process is over? 

Answer. If confirmed, I will work with the President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the rest of our national security team to explore the potential need for a new 
NATO Strategic Concept. NATO last updated its Strategic Concept in 1999, before 
threats like terrorism, energy insecurity, cyber attacks, and climate change were as 
apparent as they are today, and before NATO was engaged in global missions such 
as Afghanistan. A new Strategic Concept would provide an opportunity for NATO 
allies, among other things, to reiterate their commitment to Article 5; reconsider 
and address new and emerging threats to allied security; clarify NATO’s relation- 
ship to the United Nations and other multilateral bodies; clarify the NATO-EU re- 
lationship; and address the issue of global partnerships and missions. The April 
2009 NATO summit will provide a useful forum for discussing this issue with our 
key alliance partners and forging a consensus on whether to draft a new Strategic 
Concept and, if so, on the timetable for doing so. 

BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

Question 92. The United States made significant investments to help bring peace 
to Bosnia-Herzegovina in the 1990s, but the situation in the country has received 
too little high-level attention in the intervening 8 years. Bosnia-Herzegovina is cur- 
rently facing a serious political crisis that threatens much of what the country has 
achieved since the signing of the Dayton Accords. What plans do you have to 
address this crisis? 

Answer. More than a decade after the United States led the effort to bring peace 
to Bosnia-Herzegovina, the situation in that country is still not satisfactory. We 
should be proud of the fact that, along with our NATO allies, we stopped a dev- 
astating civil war and gave the citizens of Bosnia-Herzegovina the opportunity to 
build a stable peace and functioning institutions, but much progress remains to be 
made. With the parties to the Dayton agreement at odds over a range of issues, and 
with the international community uncertain about how to move forward, the situa- 
tion requires urgent attention, if confirmed, I will ensure that Bosnia-Herzegovina 
receives the enhanced and sustained U.S. engagement its needs to overcome the 
divisions that prevent it from fulfilling its potential. 

CHINA 

Question 93. China’s growing economic strength and global power presents the 
U.S. Congress with an extremely complicated set of policy issues. On the one hand, 
many see China as an essential partner for the United States on global issues such 
as the international financial system, alternative energy sources, climate change, 
public health and many others. On the other, many argue that China’s size, 
international engagement, and growing confidence mean it is increasingly able to 
compete with — or even to challenge — the United States more directly and more ef- 
fectively in economic, political, and military terms. What is the administration’s 
view of China’s role in the world? Is China a threat to U.S. interests, is it a “respon- 
sible stakeholder,” or at times both? What does your assessment mean for the future 
of U.S. China policy, and how does it guide a U.S. strategy that can help shape 
China’s choices? 

Answer. China is a critically important actor in a changing global landscape. We 
cannot put a simple label on a complex relationship. We want a positive and cooper- 
ative relationship with China, one where we deepen and strengthen our ties on a 
number of issues, and manage our differences where they persist. But this is not 
a one-way effort — much of what we do depends on the choices China makes. We can 
encourage them to become a full and responsible participant in the international 
community — to join the world in addressing common challenges like climate change 
and nuclear proliferation — and to make greater progress toward a more open and 
market-based society. But it is ultimately up to them. As we engage with China, 
we also have to maintain and enhance our strong relationships with our allies in 
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the region — Japan, South Korea, Australia, and others — who will help us meet the 
opportunities and challenges we are facing in Asia. The global financial crisis has 
demonstrated once again the need to think about common challenges in a new way. 
There are a number of emerging powers that will be critical players in this new cen- 
tury. With American leadership and their responsible engagement, we can improve 
the common good and confront common threats. That is the approach that I will 
take into my job if I am fortunate enough to be confirmed. 

Question 94. During the Bush administration, the United States initiated several 
new high-level dialogues with China: The Senior Dialogue under the auspices of the 
State Department and the Strategic Economic Dialogue administered by the Treas- 
ury Department. How does the Obama administration intend to continue or expand 
these efforts? 

Answer. It is important to have high-level discussions to discuss economic issues 
with the Chinese Government. We are looking carefully at the question of how to 
develop this important engagement with China. We expect high-level engagement 
to continue in some form. 

Question 95. China has been the world’s fastest growing economy in recent years 
and is now the largest holder of U.S. Treasury Securities. What role does the admin- 
istration see for China in dealing with the current global financial and economic 
crisis? 

Answer. Our economic policy toward China has to be closely coordinated with our 
foreign policy. They cannot be pursued in isolation to one another. China is a criti- 
cally important actor in a changing global landscape. We want a positive and coop- 
erative relationship with China, one where we deepen and strengthen our ties on 
a number of issues, and manage our differences where they persist. But this is not 
a one-way effort — much of what we do depends on the choices China makes. The 
global financial crisis has demonstrated once again the need to think about common 
challenges in a new way. 

Question 96. Last year, China surpassed the United States as the world’s largest 
emitter of carbon dioxide. While Prime Minister Hu Jintao has advanced and is im- 
plementing important clean energy policies, China continues to build one pulverized 
coal-fired power plant every week, and the country’s primary energy demand is pro- 
jected to double by 2030. This trend is unsustainable, in light of the urgent need 
to stabilize and reduce global greenhouse gas emissions. What steps will you person- 
ally — and the Obama administration more broadly — take to improve United States- 
China collaboration on climate change and clean energy technologies? 

Answer. Climate change is one of the most pressing challenges facing the United 
States and the global community. The United States will take a leadership role in 
combating the threat of global climate change from the beginning of the new admin- 
istration. The President-elect has specifically pledged to set a goal of an 80-percent 
reduction in U.S. emissions and a 60-percent reduction in global emissions by 
2050 — a policy goal I am committed to as well. In pursuit of that goal, we will ask 
the biggest carbon emitting nations to join a new Global Energy Forum to lay the 
foundation for the next generation of climate protocols. 

Question 97. Taiwan remains the most sensitive issue in United States-China re- 
lations. Does the Obama administration plan to hold another Taiwan Policy Review 
along the lines of that conducted in 1994 by the Clinton administration? 

Answer. The administration’s policy will be to help Taiwan and China resolve 
their differences peacefully while making clear that any unilateral change in the 
status quo is unacceptable. We will maintain our “one China” policy, our adherence 
to the three United States-PRC Joint Communiques concerning Taiwan, and observ- 
ance of the Taiwan Relations Act, which lays out the legal basis for our relationship. 

Question 98. The Government of China and the Dalai Lama of Tibet disagree on 
the issue of greater autonomy for the Tibetan Autonomous Region, which has been 
a stumbling block in their ongoing dialogue. Meanwhile, many Tibetans have lost 
faith in the possibility of a negotiated compromise, while Chinese leaders have ex- 
pressed a deep distrust of the Dalai Lama’s intentions and foreign contacts. What 
options may be acceptable to both sides? What kinds of international pressure, if 
any, would be helpful in promoting a resolution? 

Answer. The Obama administration will speak out for the human rights and reli- 
gious freedom of the people of Tibet. If Tibetans are to live in harmony with the 
rest of China’s people, their religion and culture must be respected and protected. 
Tibet should enjoy genuine and meaningful autonomy. The Dalai Lama should be 
invited to visit China, as part of a process leading to his return. We will condemn 
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the use of violence to put down peaceful protests, and call on the Chinese Govern- 
ment to respect the basic human rights of the people of Tibet, and to account for 
the whereabouts of detained Buddhist monks. We will also continue to press China 
on our concerns about human rights issues at every opportunity and at all levels, 
publicly and privately, both through our mission in China and in Washington. 

JAPAN 

Question 99. Some analysts have suggested that the U.S. alliance with Japan, a 
linchpin of stability in Asia, has become overly focused on military issues controver- 
sial among the Japanese public. Do you think that the United States should con- 
tinue to press Japan to step up its global engagement using its military resources, 
or instead concentrate on other shared interests like energy efficiency, climate 
change measures, and coordination on African development assistance? Is this an 
either/or choice? 

Answer. The United States-Japan alliance has been one of the great successes of 
the postwar era. Japan’s achievements and global leadership in world affairs over 
the past 60 years are a great testament to the Japanese people. A strong and endur- 
ing United States-Japan alliance, based on common interests and shared values, is 
the centerpiece for both American and Japanese policy in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Japan today plays a vital role in working alongside the United States to maintain 
regional security and stability, promote prosperity, and meet the new security chal- 
lenges of the 21st century. As the world’s two wealthiest democracies, the United 
States and Japan have shared interests that cut across a range of challenging 
issues: Nuclear proliferation, terrorism, financial instability, poverty, and climate 
change, to name but a few. 

As the United States-Japan alliance continues to evolve into a truly global alli- 
ance, it must also develop truly global and complementary capacities across a broad 
range of issues, capacities that will allow us together to address the range of press- 
ing issues on the regional and global agenda. We must strive, for close cooperation, 
communication, and coordination, at every level. If confirmed as Secretary of State, 
I will look forward to building on our longstanding friendship to forge an even 
stronger alliance and partnership in the years ahead. 

SOUTH KOREA/KORUS FTA 

Question 100. President-elect Obama has stated that he cannot support the 
KORUS FTA as it currently stands. What specific changes to the agreement will the 
Obama administration be seeking? How can we work to ensure that the agreement 
does not affect South Korean perceptions of the United States and the United 
States-South Korean alliance? 

Answer. South Korea is an important friend and ally and if confirmed I look for- 
ward to building an even stronger bilateral relationship in the years to come. If con- 
firmed, I look forward to working with the United States Trade Representative, the 
Treasury Secretary, the Secretary of Commerce, and others on the President-elect’s 
economic team on these issues. We will communicate forthrightly and fairly with 
South Korea, explaining that our concerns with the FTA are discrete and specific 
and have no bearing on the many collaborative dimensions of our alliance and 
friendship. We will also work to resolve these concerns to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

President-elect Obama has opposed and continues to oppose the KORUS FTA that 
the Bush administration negotiated because although it included some useful im- 
provements for U.S. service and technology industries in South Korea, U.S. nego- 
tiators did not do a good job of obtaining a deal that provided for fair treatment 
for American cars and trucks and other manufactured goods. There are also con- 
cerns over U.S. beef exports that we are told are close to resolution. 

Despite decades of bipartisan concern over the nontransparent practices used to 
block U.S. access to South Korea’s market, this FTA failed to obtain a deal that pro- 
vided genuine improvements in this area. Because the FTA gives South Korean auto 
exports essentially untrammeled access to the U.S. market, ratification of the agree- 
ment in its present form would mean the United States would lose its remaining 
leverage to counteract these nontariff barriers. The result will be a competitive 
handicap for one of our most important industries. 

If the South Koreans are willing to reengage negotiations on these vital provisions 
of the agreement, we will work with them to get to resolution. 
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NORTH KOREA 

Question 101. What are your views on the recent State Department announce- 
ment that the United States and its partners would halt deliveries of heavy fuel oil 
to North Korea due to Pyongyang’s refusal to agree, in writing, on a plan for 
verifying its nuclear program? Would the new administration be in a better position 
to take up the nuclear issue with North Korea if the formal verification plan was 
deferred into the future? Would you be prepared to travel to Pyongyang or to an- 
other capital to meet with North Korea’s Foreign Minister or other appropriate offi- 
cial? 

Answer. The Obama administration will confirm the full extent of North Korea’s 
past plutonium production and its uranium enrichment activities, and get answers 
to disturbing questions about its proliferation activities with other countries, includ- 
ing Sjria. The North Koreans must live up to their commitments and fully and 
verifiably dismantle all of their nuclear weapons programs and proliferation activi- 
ties. If they do not, there must be strong sanctions. We will only lift sanctions based 
on North Korean performance. If the North Koreans do not meet their obligations, 
we should move quickly to reimpose sanctions that have been waived, and consider 
new restrictions going forward. The objective must be clear: The complete and 
verifiable elimination of North Korea’s nuclear weapons programs, which only 
expanded while we refused to talk. As we move forward, we must not cede our lever- 
age in these negotiations unless it is clear that North Korea is living up to its 
obligations. 

As to the question about the HFO shipments, the President-elect has made clear 
his view that North Korea is not entitled to international support. He said that if 
North Korea did not live up to its obligations we may in fact reinstate some sanc- 
tions. We are going to take a hard look at where the Bush administration and our 
allies in East Asia ended up on the verification protocols, but we are very much 
open to maintaining the suspension of the HFO shipments. 

As to the questions of any potential travel and meetings, no decisions have been 
made. Like the President-elect, I would be willing to meet with any foreign leader 
at a time and place of my choosing if it can advance America’s interests. 

Question 102. Would you support appointing a special ambassador to deal directly 
with the North Korean nuclear issue as the United States chief negotiator? 

Answer. No decisions have been made on whether to appoint a special ambas- 
sador to deal directly with the North Korean nuclear issue. 

Question 103. It is generally understood that the U.S. has a dearth of information 
about events inside North Korea. The State Department sent an official to 
Pyongyang this year to be located there permanently. Would you favor expanding 
that initiative into a proposal to North Korea to exchange interest sections (similar 
to the U.S. arrangement with Cuba)? 

Answer. No decisions have been made about whether to exchange interest sections 
with North Korea. The new administration will carefully consider its diplomatic 
options with North Korea. 

Question 104. Will the United States pursue the normalization of diplomatic rela- 
tions with North Korea without some progress on human rights measures, including 
opening up the country’s reported labor camps? 

Answer. We remain concerned about improving the lives of the North Korean peo- 
ple, including the lives of refugees. The United States is now the largest provider 
of food aid to the DPRK through the World Food Program and U.S. NGOs under 
a May 2008 agreement. This administration will continue to address North Korea’s 
human rights abuses, including as part of any normalization process. 

BURMA 

Question 105. Well over a year has past since Burma’s military junta violently dis- 
persed peaceful demonstrators, including unarmed Buddhist monks and students, 
who were protesting the repressive policies and widespread human rights violations 
of the ruling State Peace and Development Council (SPDC). In the interim, condi- 
tions inside Burma have hardly improved. What do you see as the proper way for- 
ward for U.S. policy in Burma? Are existing sanctions working? What over levers 
are available to pressure Burma’s leaders to pursue policies that respect human 
rights, permit the release of political prisoners like Aung San Suu Kyi and allow 
for national reconciliation and a return of democracy? Given that existing ap- 
proaches have not produced tangible results, are you considering alternative 
strategies? 
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[NO RESPONSE RECEIVED FOR THIS QUESTION] 

Question 106. Burma’s neighbors — China, India, and Thailand — and Russia could 
play an important role in convincing Burma’s military junta to engage in dialogue 
with opposition leaders and ethnic minorities toward national reconciliation. Do you 
intend to raise this issue with these countries and encourage them to modify their 
current positions? 

[NO RESPONSE RECEIVED FOR THIS QUESTION] 

Question 107. Burma’s people have endured tremendous hardships over the years 
and continue to face dire humanitarian conditions in the aftermath of Cyclone 
Nargis. What steps do you propose taking to ease their suffering? Would you sup- 
port the provision of funds for humanitarian purposes to groups that are not affili- 
ated with the Burmese regime beyond existing emergency International Disaster 
Assistance resources? 

Answer. The continuing dire situation in Burma requires urgent attention. Bur- 
ma’s military junta is one of the most repressive regimes in the world. Its odious 
behavior not only is harmful to the long-suffering Burmese people, but also threat- 
ens the stability of neighboring states, since Burma is a breeding ground for HIV/ 
AIDS, narcotics, and human trafficking. The Obama administration will support 
U.S. trade and investment sanctions against Burma to demonstrate our strong, 
principled condemnation of the regime’s oppressive rule and our solidarity with the 
Burmese people. The regime must release, unconditionally, all of the nation’s polit- 
ical prisoners, including the symbol and leader of Burma’s democracy movement, 
Aung San Suu Kyi. 

But our sanctions, if they are to be effective, must be smart, tough, and targeted. 
They must be crafted, as in the Lantos bill, to bring pressure to bear on the regime 
itself, and seek, as best as we can, to spare the people of Burma further suffering. 
So I strongly believe that we should more fully explore possible modalities for 
humanitarian assistance that will reach the suffering people of Burma and that do 
not empower the military junta. 

Also if confirmed, I look forward to working with the Senate to fill the important 
position of Special Envoy for Burma as soon as possible. 

hiv/aids 

Question 108. One of President Bush’s most notable achievements was the cre- 
ation of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief which has made great 
strides in the fight against HIV/AIDS, particularly in helping to support treatment 
for over 2 million people. While the United States has created a new paradigm in 
demonstrating the capability to provide HIV/AIDS treatment on a wide scale in 
some of the poorest countries of the world, the spread of the disease continues to 
outpace treatment efforts. How can the United States assist partner countries in 
more effective HIV prevention efforts? 

Answer. The President-elect has applauded President Bush’s efforts to combat 
HIV/AIDS, and pledged to continue and enhance PEPFAR. There are an estimated 
33 million people across the planet infected with HIV/AIDS. We must do more to 
fight the global HIV/AIDS pandemic, as well as malaria and tuberculosis. The Presi- 
dent-elect is committed to fully implementing the President’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief and to ensuring that best practices, not ideology, drive funding. He has 
committed to investing $50 billion over 5 years to strengthen the program and ex- 
pand it to new regions of the world, including Southeast Asia, India, and parts of 
Europe. At the same time, the new administration will work to more effectively co- 
ordinate PEPFAR with programs to strengthen health care delivery and address 
other global health challenges. The new administration will also increase U.S. con- 
tributions to the Global Fund to ensure that global efforts to fight endemic disease 
continue to move ahead through multilateral institutions as well. As part of these 
efforts, the new administration will work with drug companies to reduce the costs 
of generic antiretroviral drugs. And it will work with developing nations to help 
them build the health infrastructure necessary to get sick people treated — more 
money for hospitals and medical equipment, and more training for nurses and 
doctors. 


PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 

Question 109. What measures do you think are necessary to improve U.S. public 
diplomacy efforts and restore America’s image in the world? 
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Answer. The President-elect intends to launch a coordinated, multiagency pro- 
gram of public diplomacy. And I am committed to restoring the strength and vision 
of the State Department’s public diplomacy mission. As the President-elect has 
noted, this is not a peripheral enterprise, disconnected from the rest of our foreign 
policy. It is an important component of our overall counterterrorism strategy, and 
it is a vital part of our effort to restore American leadership and reassert American 
values. 

With that in mind, the administration will pursue concrete objectives, including 
opening “America Houses” in cities across the Arab world, which will be modeled 
on the successful program the United States launched following World War II. We 
will launch a new “America’s Voice Corps,” to rapidly recruit and train fluent speak- 
ers of local languages and public diplomacy skills. We will offer alternatives to 
madrassas through the Global Education Fund. In our own hemisphere, we will pur- 
sue vigorous diplomacy to rebuild the ties with our friends and neighbors in the 
Americas. 

Question 110. Many are critical of the decision to fold the U.S. Information Agency 
into the State Department in 1999, observing that the long-term efforts of public 
diplomacy have been subordinated to the short-term rapid-reaction goals empha- 
sized by public affairs. Several have proposed reestablishing a U.S. agency respon- 
sible for public diplomacy and strategic communications that would be separate 
from the State Department. What is your assessment of the relative strengths/weak- 
nesses of how we conduct public diplomacy? Are you open to considering some of 
the bolder proposals to restructure U.S. public diplomacy and outreach? 

Answer. If confirmed, I look forward to working to ensure that the State Depart- 
ment’s mission of public diplomacy is matched by the personnel, resources, and or- 
ganizational structure we need to carry out this critical mission. USIA was an effec- 
tive, single purpose agency in many ways, but it is more practical at this time to 
improve the functioning of the public diplomacy in the Department than to recreate 
an independent entity. If confirmed, I look forward to a full assessment of public 
diplomacy at the State Department and will look to this committee and the Con- 
gress for its counsel as we consider how to make improvements. 

Question 111. The 2008 Pew Global Attitudes poll found that anti-Americanism 
remains extremely strong in the Muslim world. Overwhelming majorities of every 
predominantly Muslim country surveyed except Lebanon, including Egypt, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and Jordan, had negative views of the United States. What can 
be done to stem the tide of anti-Americanism in the Middle East? What role do you 
see for the State Department in these efforts? 

Answer. The President-elect has made clear his determination to enhance our re- 
lations with the world’s Muslims. As indicated above, no public diplomacy task is 
more important for the Obama administration than restoring the respect for Amer- 
ica around the world, but more importantly, among the world’s Muslim populations. 
In addition to the opening of America Houses, discussed above, the President-elect 
has pledged to give a speech at a major Islamic forum in the first 100 days of his 
administration. He will make clear, as will I, that we are not at war with Islam, 
that we will stand with those who are willing to stand up for their future, and that 
we need their effort to defeat those who proffer only hate and violence. 

GENOCIDE PREVENTION 

Question 112. The recently released report of the Genocide Prevention Task Force, 
cochaired by former Secretaries Albright and Cohen, concluded that preventing 
genocide must be a national priority. The task force concluded that the United 
States and the international community currently lack critical tools to identify the 
early warning signs of impending mass atrocities and respond to them to prevent 
the escalation of violence. “Gaps remain ... in the strategic understanding of the 
challenges that genocide and mass atrocities pose and in developing appropriate 
ways to anticipate and address civilian protection.” What steps would you take to 
address potential acts of mass atrocity or genocide from occurring or to broaden the 
range of tools that could be brought to bear? How could these steps be applied to 
the current crises in the Democratic Republic of Congo or Darfur? 

Answer. The President-elect is committed to strengthening U.S. leadership and 
international efforts to prevent and respond to genocide and other humanitarian cri- 
ses. He has welcomed this fine bipartisan report cochaired by two distinguished 
Americans, has pledged to review its recommendations carefully, and has met with 
Secretaries Albright and Cohen to discuss the contents of their report. 

The President-elect has said, and I agree, that we are diminished when genocide 
or ethnic cleaning is taking place and we stand idly by. 
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I anticipate that the administration will review how the United States, working 
with our allies, partners, and international organizations, can build greater capacity 
and resolve to deter, prevent, and, when necessary, take action to stop mass atroc- 
ities. And I look forward to consulting with the committee and other Members of 
Congress as we consider how best to organize to address this challenge so that there 
is a process in place to anticipate and address any concerns as early as possible. 

DARFUR 

Question 113. The situation in Darfur today is far more complex than it was in 
2004. Two rebel groups have splintered into over two dozen and these rebels fre- 
quently prey upon civilians and aid workers. What are the administration’s goals 
in Darfur and what is its strategy to achieve them in light of this complexity? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I have been very clear and forceful in our con- 
demnation of the genocide in Sudan and in our commitment to far more robust ac- 
tions to end the genocide and meiximize protection for civilians. We have also made 
very clear our intent to pursue more effective diplomatic efforts to resolve the con- 
flict that underlies the genocide. Today the most immediate and urgent means of 
providing protection as swiftly as possible to the civilians at risk is the rapid and 
full implementation of the United Nations-African Union peacekeeping force, which 
is half its authorized strength. 

Question 114. More than 4 years after then-Secretary of State Powell’s declaration 
that genocide was taking place in Darfur, the death toll has climbed still higher, 
the camps for displaced persons have grown more crowded, and humanitarian ac- 
cess to help people in need has diminished in many areas. The United Nations has 
not made good on its pledge to send 26,000 peacekeepers to Darfur, and has not 
provided them with the helicopters, vehicles, and other tools to fulfill their mission. 
Why has this process been so slow to date? What more should the U.S. Government 
do to strengthen UNAMID so that it can effectively fulfill its mandate to protect 
civilians? 

Answer. First, we need to send a clear message to Khartoum that they must end 
obstruction of the U.N. force, including through endless bureaucratic hurdles and 
delays. We also need to address some of the U.N.’s own requirements that have in- 
advertently slowed UNAMID’s deployment thus far. I expect that the questions of 
Sudan and Darfur will be subject to an early policy review. The administration will 
take the opportunity to look at all of the steps that it can take most effectively and 
urgently to maximize protection for civilians, and help to bring this conflict to an 
end. 

Question 115. One of the critical gaps that peacekeepers face is the lack of attack 
and utility helicopters that are desperately needed to cover vast stretches of 
roadless territory in Darfur. What would you do, if confirmed as Secretary of State, 
to help secure these badly needed helicopters? 

Answer. The administration will, as part of its review, actively pursue options to 
fill such critical gaps. The President-elect is committed to find ways to help move 
needed troops and equipment into place on an urgent basis. 

SOUTHERN SUDAN 

Question 116. The Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) between North and 
South Sudan calls for elections in 2009 and a referendum in 2011 in which the 
South will vote on the question of remaining a unified country. What will your ob- 
jectives be in regard to Southern Sudan and what potential pitfalls do you see in 
the implementation of the CPA? 

Answer. As a guarantor of the CPA, the United States has a special responsibility 
to ensure that implementation of this landmark agreement remains a priority even 
in the midst of the Darfur crisis. We will work bilaterally to increase support to the 
Government of Southern Sudan to bolster capacity and good governance, and multi- 
laterally to assure appropriate donor coordination and ongoing political and finan- 
cial support for CPA implementation. 

The Comprehensive Peace Agreement aims to give the Sudanese people greater 
voice in their political future, and this will remain a priority. National elections that 
were supposed to be held by July 2009 will clearly be delayed, but the United States 
will work to ensure that the delay is not protracted, and that free, fair, safe elec- 
tions are held before the year is out. Preparations for the 2011 referendum must 
remain on track as well to retain the confidence of the South. 

Question 117. In April 2008, then-Senator Obama said that “the U.S. needs to 
work with the International Criminal Court (ICC) to ramp up the pace of indict- 
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ments of those responsible for war crimes and crimes against humanity, while Khar- 
toum must feel increased pressure to hand over those individuals already indicted 
by the Court.” On July 14, 2008, the ICC requested a warrant for the arrest of Su- 
danese President Omar Hassan al-Bashir for his role in the genocide in Darfur. 
Many observers expect the ICC to formally indict President Bashir on genocide and 
possibly other charges in early 2009. Does the administration intend to support the 
ICC’s efforts to hold Bashir and others in Sudan accountable for genocide and other 
heinous crimes, and, if so, how? 

Answer. Yes. Without prejudging the outcome of the ICC prosecutor’s recom- 
mendation to indict President Bashir, the President-elect believes, as do I, that we 
should support the ICC’s investigations, including its pursuit of perpetrators of 
genocide in Darfur. The Bush administration has indicated publicly a willingness 
to cooperate with the ICC in the Darfur investigation. I commend them for this posi- 
tion, which we also support. We can provide assistance in the investigation; we can 
and should work with our allies in this effort. This is important because it would 
send a sign of seriousness about Darfur and our determination to end the killings 
and bring those responsible for war crimes to justice. 

INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 

Question 118. President-elect Obama has said that the United States should co- 
operate with the ICC on many activities, including Darfur. He has not, however, in- 
dicated that he will sign the Rome treaty and join the ICC. Questions linger over 
the scope of the ICC’s activities and, in particular, whether U.S. servicemembers 
would have the necessary legal protections given their disproportionate burden in 
preserving international peace and security. What concerns, if any, need to be re- 
solved before the administration would consider supporting ratification of the Rome 
statute? How will the administration work with our military commanders. Congress, 
and the ICC to address such concerns? 

Answer. Now that it is operational, we are learning more about how the ICC func- 
tions. Thus far, the ICC has operated with professionalism and fairness-pursuing 
perpetrators of truly serious crimes, like genocide in Darfur, and atrocities in the 
Congo and Uganda. The President-elect believes as do I that we should support the 
ICC’s investigations, including its pursuit of perpetrators of genocide in Darfur. 
Along these lines, the Bush administration has indicated a willingness to cooperate 
with the ICC in the Darfur investigation, a position which the new administration 
will support. 

But at the same time, we must also keep in mind that the U.S. has more troops 
deployed overseas than any nation. As Commander in Chief, the President-elect will 
want to make sure they continue to have maximum protection. Therefore, we intend 
to consult thoroughly within the government, including the military, as well as non- 
governmental experts, and examine the full track record of the ICC before reaching 
decisions on how to move forward. I also look forward to working closely with the 
members of the committee. Whether we work toward joining or not, we will end hos- 
tility toward the ICC, and look for opportunities to encourage effective ICC action 
in ways that promote U.S. interests by bringing war criminals to justice. 

ZIMBABWE 

Question 119. The Mugabe government’s brutality and mismanagement in 
Zimbabwe have ruined the country’s economy, destroyed its health system, and de- 
prived its citizens of basic rights and freedoms. Last March the people of Zimbabwe 
were brave enough to vote for change, but Mugabe continues his hold on power. A 
massive cholera epidemic is just the latest symptom of the government’s failure to 
provide for its people. What tools can the United States bring to bear to promote 
democratic change in Zimbabwe? 

Answer. The people of Zimbabwe have suffered for far too long under a corrupt 
leadership that does not serve the needs of its people. The destruction of Zimbabwe’s 
economy and repeated abuses of power have been a catastrophe for Zimbabweans, 
and threaten the stability of the region. 

The United States and the world must take steps to address this growing crisis. 

Widened U.S. sanctions are appropriate. It was the right policy to have supported 
a U.N. Security Council resolution calling for targeted sanctions and an arms 
embargo. 

As Zimbabwe’s crisis continues and becomes even more destabilizing to the south- 
ern African region. South Africa, the African Union, and the SADC must play a 
stronger role in pressuring the Mugabe regime. 
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It will require concerted and sustained diplomacy to try to get the international 
community to acknowledge the need to act to apply more pressure to the illegitimate 
government of Robert Mugabe, and to bring an end to the man-made humanitarian 
crisis that grips Zimbabwe today. 

The Zimbabwean people are suffering and the U.S. will push for more efforts, in- 
cluding having humanitarian NGOs resume activity in Zimbabwe. 

We will need to consider incentives for reform, and work closely with the EU and 
other international donors to create a very generous aid and recovery package for 
Zimbabwe once it has a legitimate government. We would make very clear the spe- 
cific and practical steps that any Zimbabwean Government can take to qualify for 
this package. 

Question 120. Mugabe and his government are responsible for the deaths of un- 
told numbers of people in Zimbabwe. Is this an appropriate matter for the Inter- 
national Criminal Court? 

Answer. This is a question that the new administration will review and consider 
carefully. If confirmed, I look forward to working with the national security team 
to determine how best to confront and address the extreme abuses in Zimbabwe. 

The suffering inflicted on the Zimbabwean people by the illegitimate government 
of Robert Mugabe is appalling. Ideally, the people of Zimbabwe will decide for them- 
selves how best to address the issues of accountability and justice for crimes com- 
mitted by Robert Mugabe and his inner circle in ZANU-PF. 

As discussed in other responses, I believe that as a general rule we should sup- 
port the ICC’s investigations, including its pursuit of perpetrators of genocide in 
Darfur. And we should work with our edlies in shaping this court for years to come. 
Whether the ICC is the best vehicle to address the situation in Zimbabwe will be 
the subject of discussions within the new administration, and if confirmed I would 
also look forward to hearing the views of this committee. 

SOMALIA 

Question 121. Somalia today embodies the principles of failed statehood. The re- 
cent increase in the number, range, and impact of acts of piracy in the Gulf of Aden 
and beyond are only the latest consequence of the lack of government and rule of 
law in the country. As Secretary of State, what will govern your strategy toward 
Somalia and the Horn of Africa as a region? What steps can the United States and 
the international community take to promote prospects for democracy, stability, and 
security in the region? 

Answer. We need to take a very careful look at this set of questions. There are 
no simple solutions. First and foremost, we have a serious counterterrorism chal- 
lenge in the context of Somalia. Second, we have a serious humanitarian concern 
and imperative. Third, we have an interest in trying to facilitate national reconcili- 
ation and long-term stability in Somalia. In this context, the question is what tools 
and initiatives will best advance our efforts along all three of our objectives? If con- 
firmed, I expect to consider this issue in the near future with the President-elect 
and my colleagues in the Cabinet. As a starting point, an important effort should 
be finding ways to increase support for and build the capacity of the African Union 
force. 


AFRICOM 

Question 122. The creation of the new unified command for Africa, AFRICOM, 
may represent sound policy from the standpoint of efficiency and management. The 
new command also has the potential both to elevate and improve U.S. relations with 
many African countries, particularly in critical areas such as the training of peace- 
keepers and the professionalization of forces. However, the presentation and rollout 
of the new command raised diplomatic concerns. The creation of AFRICOM has also 
raised questions about the role of the Department of Defense in U.S. development 
efforts. What do you see as the role of AFRICOM in U.S. Africa policy and in devel- 
opment and humanitarian engagement? 

Answer. The President-elect supports the concept of AFRICOM, but has concerns 
about how it is being implemented. The new administration will review AFRICOM 
and consult with African nations. The original concept behind AFRICOM was that 
our engagement with Africa will be improved by streamlining our command struc- 
ture so that there is a single unified command responsible for Africa, rather than 
three separate commands as has been the case. A well-conceived AFRiCOM, playing 
the traditional role of a combatant command rather than supplanting the State 
Department’s traditional role, can enhance U.S. Government efforts to foster peace 
and stability on the continent. The President-elect has cautioned that we must be 
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very careful not to overmilitarize our relations with African nations. On the other 
hand, there is a role to play for AFRICOM in helping train and equip African rapid 
response forces for peacekeeping operations. AFRICOM can also contribute to an en- 
hanced capability of African nations to patrol their own waters. 

us. POLICY TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 

Question 123. Many observers believe that the United States has not dedicated 
adequate attention and resources to Latin America, allowing other countries with 
hostile ideologies to fill the vacuum. Would you agree with this assessment? What 
is your agenda for the Americas? What are the most significant challenges con- 
fronting U.S. interests in the region? 

Answer. Too often, U.S. policy toward the Americas in recent years has been neg- 
ligent to our friends, ineffective with our adversaries, and disinterested in the chal- 
lenges that matter to peoples’ lives throughout the region. The vacuum created by 
the lack of sustained U.S. engagement with the region has been filled, in part, by 
others — including Hugo Chavez, who has tried to use this opportunity to advance 
outmoded and anti-American ideologies. 

As President-elect Obama has stated, administration policy toward the Americas 
will be guided by the simple principle that what is good for the people of the Amer- 
icas is good for the United States. We will work in partnership with countries 
throughout the region to promote an agenda that helps advance democratic govern- 
ance, opportunity, and security from the bottom up. It is time to focus on working 
to overcome the common challenges we face in the Western Hemisphere, including 
economic development, climate change, energy security, and the battle against 
transnational illicit networks. We must also provide support for democracy that in- 
cludes strong legislatures, independent judiciaries, free press, vibrant civil society, 
honest police forces, religious freedom, and the rule of law. 

I look forward to working with members of this committee, as well as other Mem- 
bers of Congress to do exactly that and to help create the new partnership in the 
Americas described by President-elect Obama. 

BRAZIL 

Question 124. In recent years, the U.S. and Brazil have worked more closely to- 
gether on several important issues, including peacekeeping efforts in Haiti and pro- 
moting the use and production of biofuels. At the same time, Brazil has taken a 
leading role in trade and political forums, such as MERCOSUR, the Rio Group, and 
the newly established Union of South American Nations, which have at times been 
at odds with U.S. interests in the region. How would you assess the current state 
of bilateral cooperation between the United States and Brazil? What are possible 
areas where we might strengthen our relationship? What is your view of the United 
States-Brazil Energy Cooperation Pact? 

Answer. The current United States-Brazil relationship provides a foundation for 
a deeper, more comprehensive partnership between our two countries. We welcome 
the important leadership role Brazil has played in the United Nations stabilization 
force in Haiti. We look forward to ensuring that continued United States-Brazil en- 
ergy cooperation is environmentally sustainable and spreads the benefits of alter- 
native fuels. The expansion of renewable energy production throughout the Amer- 
icas that promotes self-sufficiency and creates more markets for U.S. green energy 
manufacturers and producers is vitally important. 

There are a number of areas in which the United States and Brazil can work to- 
gether. In partnership we can work to help advance democratic governance, oppor- 
tunity, and security from the bottom up throughout the Americas. Brazil has an im- 
portant voice on the global stage where we can work together on climate change, 
energy security, and the global financial crisis, among other important issues. 

The March 2007 Memorandum of Understanding to Advance Biofuels Cooperation 
and the work that has been done since then are an important feature of the United 
States-Brazil relationship. We look forward to ensuring that continued United 
States-Brazil energy cooperation is carried out in an environmentally sustainable 
manner and in a manner that spreads the benefits of alternative energy develop- 
ment throughout the region while expanding the market for U.S. green energy man- 
ufacturers and producers. It is also important that U.S. biofuel producers not be 
prejudiced by efforts to increase United States-Brazil cooperation. We must also en- 
sure that all stakeholders, including those from the labor, environmental and busi- 
ness sectors, are adequately represented in the biofuels cooperation process. 
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COLOMBIA 

Question 125. An October 2008 report by the GAO concluded that, although Plan 
Colombia improved security conditions in Colombia, it has not significantly reduced 
the amount of illicit drugs entering the United States. What lessons can be drawn 
from Plan Colombia, not only to improve its effectiveness, but to improve other U.S. 
counternarcotics policies, including the Merida Initiative, in Latin America? 

Answer. The President-elect has supported the Andean Counter-Drug Program, 
and believes that it must be updated to meet evolving challenges. 

The security situation in Colombia has improved, but very significant quantities 
of illicit narcotics continue to flow from Colombia to the United States. I look for- 
ward to working with Congress and our friends and partners in Colombia to ensure 
that future investments help staunch the flow of illegal drugs and help consolidate 
security gains to contribute to a durable peace in Colombia. To do so, we must learn 
from the successes and failures of the past. 

We will fully support Colombia’s fight against the FARC, and work with the gov- 
ernment to end the reign of terror from right wing paramilitaries. 

As we continue our struggle against the scourge of illegal drugs in our society and 
throughout the Americas, we must ensure that we are doing what is necessary here 
at home to reduce demand, enforce our laws through effective policing, and disrupt 
the southbound flow of money and weapons that are an essential element of the 
transnational illicit networks that operate in Colombia and elsewhere in the Amer- 
icas. It is important that we work together with countries throughout the region to 
find the best practices that work across the hemisphere and to tailor approaches to 
fit each country. 

Question 126. In light of the concerns previously expressed by President Obama 
and others, including members of this committee, related to violence against labor 
unions and other abuses in Colombia, what are your views on the United States- 
Colombia Free Trade Agreement? How can we work to minimize the impact that 
disagreements over trade have over other aspects of our bilateral relationship? 

Answer. It is important that we not lose sight of the many aspects of the impor- 
tant, dynamic, and complex bilateral relationship that the United States and Colom- 
bia bave when we discuss the United States-Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement. 
I look forward to working to maintain the across-the-board vibrancy of the relation- 
ship. 

With regard to the trade agreement, it is essential that trade spread the benefits 
of globalization. Without adequate labor protections, trade cannot do that. Although 
levels of violence have dropped, continued violence and impunity in Colombia 
directed at labor and other civic leaders makes labor protections impossible to guar- 
antee in Colombia today. 

Colombia must improve its efforts. I look forward to working with members of this 
committee, as well as other Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
to see what the United States can do to help contribute to an end to further violence 
and continued impunity directed against labor and other civic leaders in Colombia. 

The United States and Colombia have long enjoyed a close, mutually beneficial 
relationship. I am confident that through continued cooperation on the full array of 
bilateral issues, we can maintain and deepen that relationship. Active engagement 
with Colombia will be an important part of this administration’s approach to hemi- 
spheric relations. 


CUBA 

Question 127. As you know, Cuban Americans currently must obtain a U.S. Treas- 
ury Department license to visit family in Cuba. Even if issued such a license, they 
are permitted to visit immediate family in Cuba only once in a 3-year period. Simi- 
larly, Cuban Americans are allowed only to send up to $300 to their family in any 
3-month period. Will the new administration ease these burdensome restrictions so 
that the Cuban people have to rely less on their repressive government for assist- 
ance, as President-elect Obama called for during the election? If so, what is the 
likely timing of this announcement? Are there other ways that we can send a mes- 
sage to the Cuban people that the United States intends to play a positive role in 
their future and support their democratic aspirations? 

Answer. There are many ways to that we can send a message to the Cuban people 
that the United States intends to play a positive role in their future. President-elect 
Obama believes that Cuban-Americans especially can be important ambassadors for 
change in Cuba. As such, he believes that it makes both moral and strategic sense 
to lift the restrictions on family visits and family cash remittances to Cuba. We do 
not currently have a timeline for the announcement of such a new policy, and the 
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Obama-Biden administration will consult closely with Congress as we prepare the 
change. 

President-elect Ohama also believes that it is not time to lift the embargo on 
Cuba, especially since it provides an important source of leverage for further change 
on the island. 


VENEZUELA 

Question 128. United States-Venezuelan relations have been marked by consider- 
able friction under the rule of President Hugo Chavez. There are a number of areas 
of U.S. concern: Chavez’s concerted efforts to export his brand of populism through- 
out the region; declining Venezuelan cooperation on counternarcotics and counter- 
terrorism; Venezuela’s relations with Cuba, Iran, and Russia; its recent military ex- 
ercises and arms purchases; and the state of democracy in Venezuela. How do you 
view recent developments in Venezuela? What approach will you recommend to 
start to reverse some of these negative trends? Do you see any opportunities for di- 
rect engagement over these issues? Would you or President-elect Obama participate 
in any discussions that occur? Under what circumstances? 

Answer. For too long, we have ceded the playing field to Hugo Chavez — a demo- 
cratically elected leader who does not govern democratically, and whose actions and 
vision for the region do not serve his citizens or people throughout Latin America. 
While we should be concerned about Chavez’s actions and posture, we should not 
exaggerate the threat he poses. It’s time for the United States to fill that void with 
strong and sustained U.S. leadership in the region, and tough and direct diplomacy 
with Venezuela and Bolivia. We should have a positive agenda for the hemisphere 
in response to the fear-mongering propagated by Chavez and Evo Morales. We 
believe that bilateral cooperation with Venezuela and Bolivia on a range of issues 
would be in the mutual interest of our respective countries — for example, counter- 
terrorism, counternarcotics, energy, and commerce. 

The pursuit of tough, principled, direct diplomacy has been and must again be a 
hallmark of effective U.S. foreign policy. We should not take any tool off the table 
that may help promote our interests and values throughout the hemisphere. Direct, 
high-level diplomatic engagement with Venezuela, of course, also requires careful 
preparation and a partner willing to engage in meaningful dialogue. It remains to 
be seen whether there is any tangible sign that Venezuela actually wants an im- 
proved relationship with the United States. 

No decision has been taken with regard to the appropriate manner and level at 
which to engage with the Venezuelan Government. 

DEMOCRACY PROMOTION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

Question 129. What role will democracy promotion and human rights have as part 
of the broader U.S. foreign policy agenda? What lessons do you take away from the 
Bush administration’s efforts to promote democracy and human rights? 

Answer. The President-elect has pledged to be a strong advocate for democratic 
change around the world. And I wholeheartedly support this policy. Under his lead- 
ership, we will support new democracies and help them build sustainable demo- 
cratic institutions. Democracy must mean more than elections — it must mean sup- 
port for strong legislatures, independent judiciaries, free press, vibrant civil society, 
honest police forces, religious freedom, and the rule of law. 

We must not allow the war in Iraq to continue to give democracy promotion a bad 
name. Supporting democracy, economic development, and the rule of law is critical 
for U.S. interests around the world. Democracies are our best trading partners, our 
most valuable allies, and the nations with which we share our deepest values. But 
democracy must be nurtured with moderates on the inside by building democratic 
institutions; it cannot be imposed by force from the outside. 

Question 130. Although the Bush administration made the “freedom agenda” a 
centerpiece of its second term, by most objective measures these efforts have not 
been successful in the Middle East. The Middle East remains arguably the world’s 
least democratized region; regimes like Iran and S 3 Tia have been emboldened; 
Hezbollah and Hamas have been empowered at the ballot boxes; and prominent de- 
mocracy and human rights activists are jailed throughout the region, including in 
countries enjo 3 dng close relations with the United States. How can the United 
States best promote democratization and political reform in the Middle East? Which 
aspects of the United States recent democracy promotion policies in the region need 
to change and which aspects have been effective? 

Answer. There is no doubt that democracy has been slower to take root in the 
Middle East than it has in some other parts of the world. Promoting democratiza- 
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tion and political reform in the Middle East will require skill, patience, and a clear 
commitment to our principles. It will involve engaging with leaders and with the 
region’s people to find opportunities to advance reforms that can benefit both. We 
need to understand that these changes happen over time, not overnight, and that 
they are most successful when they are homegrown, and not perceived to be im- 
posed from outside. Elections are important, but they are not sufficient, and often 
fail when they precede the establishment of institutions that bolster democratic 
society-strong legislatures, independent judiciaries, free press, vibrant civil society, 
honest police forces, religious freedom, and the rule of law. In addition to standing 
for democracy in the region, we must also stand for opportunity for the region’s 
people — including greater access to education. 

Public diplomacy, assistance to reformers, and dialogue with leaderships will all 
be crucial elements of our approach, but as President-elect Obama has said, our 
greatest tool in advancing democracy is our own example. That is why closing the 
detention facility at Guantanamo Bay and following through on a commitment to 
end torture will not only strengthen our values at home, but will bolster our 
national interests overseas. 

Question 131. President Bush and Secretary Rice often met with foreign dis- 
sidents and victims of human rights abuses, apparently as a way to signal the im- 
portance of these issues to him and his administration. Do you intend to continue 
this practice? 

Answer. Yes. Throughout my career, I have met with and championed the causes 
of those who have fought for their own rights and the rights of their fellow citizens, 
and I will continue to do so, if confirmed, in my role as Secretary of State. 

GLOBAL FINANCIAL CRISIS 

Question 132. What role can and should the State Department play in facilitating 
a recovery from the global financial crisis? What steps do you intend to take con- 
sistent with this role? 

Answer. The President-elect and I understand the connection between our econ- 
omy and our strength in the world. We often hear about two debates — one on na- 
tional security and one on the economy — but that is a false distinction. We must 
be strong at home to be strong abroad. It is close to an iron law of history that great 
nations owe their greatness to their economic strength — and that nations decline if 
they let their economy decline. Our economy supports our military power, it in- 
creases our diplomatic leverage, and it is a foundation of America’s leadership in 
the world. 

As the new administration develops new policy approaches and implements new 
initiatives to deal with the financial crisis, I intend to collaborate with my col- 
leagues at Treasury and the White House to enhance international cooperation in 
support of our efforts. State will deploy our embassies worldwide to update foreign 
governments on U.S. policy responses, to encourage appropriate policies in other 
countries, and to discourage counterproductive or protectionist reactions to the cri- 
sis. And we will seek to address the broader implications of the crisis for economic 
growth, development, and security around the world. It has become clear that this 
crisis, concentrated initially in the United States and Western Europe, is under- 
mining both economic progress and stability in many developing and emerging 
economies, with adverse repercussions for U.S. economic and security interests. 

GLOBAL POVERTY 

Question 133. Today, more than 1 billion people live in slums around the word, 
with that number expected to grow to 2 billion within a couple decades. It is now 
estimated that for the first time in history more people live in urban areas than 
in rural areas. Yet, U.S. foreign assistance has almost zero capacity to deal with 
complex issues related to the concentration of poverty in slums. Furthermore, nei- 
ther USAID nor the Department of State has an office devoted to addressing urban 
development issues, either from a programmatic or policy perspective. How do you 
intend to place greater emphasis on supporting those who live in extreme poverty 
and slums? 

Answer. America must renew its effort to bring security and development to the 
disconnected corners of our interconnected world. These efforts must strengthen the 
capacity of weak and failing states, while expanding education and opportunity for 
the world’s people. As we seek to lead the world, the United States has a significant 
stake in ensuring that those who live in fear and want today, can live with dignity 
and opportunity tomorrow. That is why President-elect Obama and I have embraced 
the Millennium Development Goals to cut global poverty in half by 2015. He has 
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also pledged to double our foreign assistance budget over time — a pledge that I 
agree with and will help him implement. 

The challenges posed by the rise of mega-cities, of the global youth bulge, of in- 
creasing resource scarcity, and of the growing gap between rich and poor are chal- 
lenges we must face in order to uphold our common humanity and ensure our com- 
mon security. The sharp rise in urban poverty — whether manifested in the growth 
of slums, an increase in youth violence, rampant unemployment, or gross shortfalls 
in health and education services — threatens the stability and well-being of literally 
billions of the world’s people. 

The good news is that there are clear steps we can take. We have seen in India, 
for example, that by investing in organizations that can create employment opportu- 
nities for women and their communities, we can create jobs and foster dignity — even 
in slums. We also know that by helping to strengthen government institutions, build 
economic and trade linkages, and support the private sector — starting with small 
enterprises and building up — we can help to change the economic environment that 
generates urban poverty. And finally, we know that if we invest in agriculture, we 
can ease the global food crisis and help farmers to stay on their land. 

GLOBAL FOOD CRISIS 

Question 134. The global food crisis is a triple threat — humanitarian, economic, 
and strategic. It is pushing an additional 100 million people into poverty, and high 
prices have caused unrest and riots in dozens of countries, including Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and Haiti. This crisis can be explained by a convergence of 
factors — a dearth of investment and inattention to long-term agricultural develop- 
ment, high growth in demand, rising energy prices, overreliance on corn-based bio- 
fuels, restrictive trade policies, and climate change. What steps would you advocate 
as Secretary of State to address some of the root causes of the global food crisis? 

Answer. Although a long-simmering problem, the sharp increases in global food 
prices last year, combined with supply constraints in many parts of the world, cre- 
ated a severe humanitarian and economic crisis, particularly for countries least able 
to cope with these developments. A food crisis of this magnitude poses a threat to 
both prosperity and security in many developing countries. Millions of people are 
at risk of being pushed back into poverty, jeopardizing achievement of the Millen- 
nium Development Goals. Moreover, states that cannot feed their people are inher- 
ently fragile ones. The United States therefore has not only a moral responsibility 
but also a strong practical interest in doing its part to address a food crisis of this 
scope and severity. 

The underlying causes of the food crisis that erupted last year were both cyclical 
and structural. The more immediate causes included poor harvests in key grain- 
producing nations, sharply higher oil prices, and a surge in demand for meat in 
high-growth Asian countries. Longer term factors include inadequate investment in 
enhanced agricultural productivity, inappropriate trade and subsidy programs, and 
climate change. 

Similarly, responses to the crisis must include both short- and long-term meas- 
ures. In the near term, the United States must work with its partners in the inter- 
national community to address immediate humanitarian needs and make seeds and 
fertilizers available in critically affected nations. Key long-term steps include put- 
ting more focus on efforts to enhance agricultural productivity in the world’s poorest 
nations, including agricultural research and development, and investment in im- 
proved seeds and irrigation methods. 

I also fully support and will work to implement President-elect Obama’s pledge 
to launch an “Add Value to Agriculture” (AVTA) initiative, which aims to increase 
the incomes of subsistence farmers, decrease the pressure on shrinking arable lands, 
and minimize the vulnerability of commodity exports to global price shocks. 

TREATIES 

Question 135. Does the administration intend to submit a Treaty Priority List 
during the 111th Congress? If so, when does the administration expect to submit 
the list? 

Answer. We are still considering whether and when to submit a Treaty Priority 
List. 

Question 136. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, the bipartisan Senate Arms Con- 
trol Observer Group gave members of the Senate an opportunity to observe arms 
control negotiations and to better understand the treaties that would ultimately be 
submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. As Secretary, what 
consultative measures, prior to submittal of a treaty for Senate advice and consent 
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to ratification, do you envision taking to ensure that the Senate is fully prepared 
to understand and evaluate such treaty? Will you restore regular prior consultation 
with our committee on treaties and invite Senators to directly observe arms control 
negotiations? 

Answer. I will direct Department officials to closely consult with this committee 
on treaty negotiations. Members of the committee and the Senate must be kept well 
informed of the process of developing and negotiating arms control and nonprolifera- 
tion agreements so that they have a better basis for evaluating such agreements 
when and if they are completed and brought before the Senate for review or ap- 
proval. Various arrangements could be used to keep the Senate well informed, in- 
cluding a mechanism similar to the Senate Arms Control Observer Group. I and my 
Under Secretary for Arms Control and International Security will want to consult 
with members to figure out which approach or approaches would be practical and 
effective. 


Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) Between the William J. Clinton Foundation 
and the Obama Presidential Transition Foundation dated December 12, 2008; Letter 
Agreements with James H. Thessin Executed by Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton 
(“Clinton Letter Agreement”) and David E. Kendall (“Kendall Letter Agreement” 
dated January 5, 2009. 

Question 1. What compensation, if any, does President Clinton personally derive 
from the William J. Clinton Foundation (“Foundation”)? 

Answer. President Clinton receives no compensation from the Clinton Foundation, 
which is a 501(c)3 charitable foundation. 

Question 2. Are all of the contributions made to the Foundation used for purposes 
that fall within the Foundation’s missions? 

Answer. Yes, contributions are used to further the Foundation’s charitable mis- 
sion, including management and administrative costs. The Foundation strives to 
keep its overhead costs low; for example in 2007, only 2.7 percent of the Founda- 
tion’s expenses were used for management and administrative purposes. 

Question 3. Please explain the timing of the recent disclosure of contributions to 
the Foundation. Please confirm that this represents all contributions made to the 
Foundation to date. 

Answer. President Clinton and the Foundation are committed to ensuring that the 
Foundation’s charitable work does not affect the work of the Secretary of State, 
should I be confirmed for that position. In that spirit, the Foundation sought its con- 
tributors’ support in going above and beyond the requirements of the law and ethics 
rules by publishing their names. The Foundation published all contributions that 
were made prior to the date of publication. 

Question 4. Were you ever personally involved in soliciting contributions to the 
Foundation? 

Answer. While I have participated in events that celebrate the charitable Founda- 
tion and raise funds such as the President’s 60th Birthday Celebration, which raised 
funds for initiatives that provide medicine to those living with HIV/AIDS, combat 
the threat of global climate change, and address the barriers to sustainable eco- 
nomic development in America, Africa, and Latin America, I have not personally so- 
licited contributions for the Foundation. 

Question 5. What are the criteria the Foundation uses in making determinations 
as to the countries in which it will conduct its activities? 

Answer. The Clinton Foundation works with governments, nongovernmental orga- 
nizations, and other partners on some of the world’s most intractable problems — 
HIV/AIDS, climate change, sustainable economic development. Its work is based on 
the premise that these problems can be overcome through collaborative and system- 
atic efforts, using business-oriented approaches. The Foundation seeks areas where 
its involvement can “add value” on projects that are scalable and sustainable. It 
works at the invitation of governments and in cooperation with them. 

Question 6. Will all future contributions to the Foundation be disclosed to the pub- 
lic? If so, when and how will these disclosures be made? 

Answer. As I understand from the MOU, should I be confirmed, the Foundation 
will publish annually the names of all contributors for that year. 
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Question 7. Will all pledges for future contributions to the Foundation be publicly 
disclosed? If so, when and how? If not, please provide an explanation as to why such 
pledges for future contributions should not trigger the same disclosure process ap- 
plied to current contributions. 

Answer. As I understand from the MOU, should I be confirmed, the Foundation 
will publish annually the names of all contributors for that year, but it will not pub- 
lish mere promises to contribute as they are not realized unless and until they are 
paid. 

Question 8. Will pledges for future contributions to the Foundation be subject to 
the same review process as current contributions from foreign governments? If not, 
please provide an explanation as to why such pledges for future contributions would 
not raise the same issues, and should not trigger the same review process applied 
to current contributions under the MOU. 

Answer. Pledges from foreign governments are proposed contributions which 
under the MOU will be presented to the State Department for review. 

Question 9. What will formally trigger the review process contemplated under sec- 
tion 2 of the MOU? 

Answer. The Clinton Foundation will provide the State Department’s designated 
agency ethics official with information about proposed contributions that are covered 
by the MOU. 

Question 10. Please describe the standard of review that will be applied by the 
State Department’s designated agency ethics official to contributions from foreign 
governments pursuant to section 2 of the MOU. If concerns are raised in such a re- 
view, how will such concerns be conveyed to you and the Foundation? 

Answer. The State Department has determined that the appropriate standard 
when reviewing certain contributions to the Clinton HIV/AIDS Initiative, the Clin- 
ton Climate Initiative, the Clinton Giustra Sustainable Growth Initiative, and the 
Clinton Hunter Development Initiative of the William J. Clinton Foundation is the 
existing standard for impartiality in performing official duties, which is found in the 
section of the Standards of Ethical Conduct for Employees of the Executive Branch 
that encompasses the standards and procedures for consideration of appearances of 
conflicts of interest [5 CFR 2635.502]. 

In the event the State Department or White House has concerns about a proposed 
business relationship, speech, or contribution, those concerns will be conveyed to me 
and to President Clinton’s office for appropriate action. 

Question 11. Under what circumstances will the State Department refer matters 
to the White House Counsel’s office pursuant to section 2 of the MOU? How will 
any concerns be conveyed to you and the Foundation? 

Answer. The State Department has determined that the appropriate standard 
when reviewing certain contributions to the Clinton HIV/AIDS Initiative, the Clin- 
ton Climate Initiative, the Clinton Giustra Sustainable Growth Initiative, and the 
Clinton Hunter Development Initiative of the William J. Clinton Foundation is the 
existing standard for impartiality in performing official duties, which is found in the 
section of the Standards of Ethical Conduct for Employees of the Executive Branch 
that encompasses the standards and procedures for consideration of appearances of 
conflicts of interest [5 CFR 2635.502]. 

The State Department’s professional career ethics officials will determine when to 
consult the White House Counsel’s office. In the event the State Department or 
White House has concerns about a proposed business relationship, speech, or con- 
tribution, those concerns will be conveyed to me and to President Clinton’s office for 
appropriate action. 

Question 12. What do you anticipate could constitute the “appropriate action” con- 
templated in section 2 of the MOU in response to these concerns? Would such “ap- 
propriate action” by you or the Foundation be voluntary or mandatory? 

Answer. Should I be confirmed. President Clinton and I are committed to ensur- 
ing that his work does not present a conflict of interest with the duties of Secretary 
of State. Appropriate action means that decisions will be made based on consider- 
ation of all the facts and guidance from the professional career ethics officials. In 
many, if not most cases, it is likely that the Foundation or President Clinton will 
not pursue an opportunity that presents a conflict. The State Department’s profes- 
sional career ethics officials, however, may recommend recusal, or taking other 
appropriate actions to mitigate any perceived conflict and I will be guided by such 
advice. 
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Question 13. How would you respond to concerns that donations from individuals 
who may have ties to foreign governments or matters of possible relevance to your 
official duties could potentially raise similar questions as contributions from foreign 
governments? 

Answer. First, I think it is important to observe that the Office of Government 
Ethics (OGE) and the professional career ethics officials have advised that neither 
the law nor the ethics regulations require my husband or the Foundation to take 
the voluntary steps they have. The Foundation is a 501(c)3 — neither my husband 
nor I has any financial interest. The Presidential Transition Team and the Founda- 
tion determined that further steps were not necessary. 

Ultimately, there is no conflict between the foreign policy of the United States and 
the efforts of the Clinton Foundation seeking to reduce human suffering and in- 
crease opportunity for people in need. That has been demonstrated quite clearly in 
President Clinton’s and former President Bush’s efforts to raise relief funds after 
Katrina and the Tsunami. 

The Clinton Foundation has helped save and extend the lives of more than a mil- 
lion people, many of them children. It is combating climate change and childhood 
obesity. It is bringing economic opportunity to struggling people in America and 
around the world. Governments acting alone are not equipped to solve all the 
world’s problems, and as I have said for years, we need NGOs to bridge the gap 
between what government can do and what is needed to be done. 

The agreement that has been reached between the Clinton Foundation and the 
President-elect’s transition team will allow the Foundation’s charitable work to con- 
tinue while providing for an unprecedented level of transparency and ethical review 
of its activities. 

Question 14. Please describe the differences, if any, between the review process 
under section 2 of the MOU for foreign government contributions and the review 
process contemplated for President Clinton’s speech and consulting income under 
the Kendall Letter Agreement. 

Answer. The State Department’s professional career ethics officials will review 
both foreign government contributions under section 2 of the MOU and speech and 
consulting incoming under the Kendall Letter Agreement. In many, if not most 
cases, it is likely that the Foundation or President Clinton will not pursue an oppor- 
tunity that presents a conflict. The State Department’s professional career ethics 
officials, however, may recommend recusal, or taking other appropriate actions to 
mitigate any perceived conflict. President Clinton and I will be guided by such 
advice. 


Responses to Supplemental Questions Submitted by Senator John Kerry 

Question. A September 1992 letter from Janet Mullins, then-Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Europe and 
the Middle East expressed State Department policy on the definition of a political 
prisoner. In that letter and on many other occasions, the State Department has 
characterized a person to be a political prisoner if the person is prosecuted for polit- 
ical reasons and the charges are trumped up or the trial unfair. 

• Does the Department still apply this standard in determining whether an indi- 
vidual should be considered a political prisoner? 

Recent reports on human rights in Russia prepared by the Department and others 
consider the official treatment of politically active businessman Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky to constitute a politically motivated case of selective arrest and prosecution. 
To date, the Department has not labeled Khodorkovsky a political prisoner, 
although it applies this label to others subject to politically motivated arrests and 
prosecutions. As chairman of this committee, Vice-President-elect Joe Biden de- 
scribed Russian actions against Khodorkovsky as part of a pattern by which, in his 
words, “[th]e Putin government has selectively and ruthlessly utilized its prosecu- 
torial powers to silence incipient rivals and thereby intimidate other potential oppo- 
nents,” stating that “[t]he imprisonment and legal proceedings against Khodor- 
kovsky have violated virtually every canon of fairness and legality.” 

• Do you agree with Vice-President-elect Biden that the treatment of Mr. Khodor- 
kovsky may be politically motivated? What steps will you take, as Secretary of 
State, to work for the release of Russian political prisoners? 

Answer. The Department looks to a variety of factors in deciding whether to re- 
port that an individual may have been the subject of a politically motivated arrest 
and/or prosecution, such as whether the prosecution is based on the individual’s 
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political beliefs and whether the charges and trial are unfair. However, the Depart- 
ment does not routinely make determinations as to whether an individual is a polit- 
ical prisoner. 

As the recent report on human rights prepared by the Department indicated, 
some human rights groups consider the official treatment of politically active busi- 
nessman Mikhail Khodorkovsky to constitute a politically motivated case of selective 
arrest and prosecution. 

There are many troubling aspects to the case. The original trial, the continued 
prosecutions, and the dismantlement of Yukos raise serious questions about the rule 
of law and due process in Russia. Some aspects of the way the case has been con- 
ducted do indeed appear to be politically motivated. 

This case reveals broader issues at stake for Russia, namely: respect for rule of 
law, sanctity of contracts, property rights, independence of the courts, and Russia’s 
commitment to political development. 

The Obama administration will continue to raise concerns about the lack of due 
process in this and other cases that may be politically motivated. 

EDUCATION 

Question. In the 110th Congress, you introduced the Education for All Act, an im- 
portant piece of legislation that seeks to invest up to $10 billion over 5 years as 
part of an international effort to enroll in school the 75 million children living in 
impoverished and conflict-affected countries. During the campaign, President-elect 
Obama committed to erasing the global primary education gap by 2015 and capital- 
izing a “Global Education Fund” with at least $2 billion in funding toward the goal 
of universal access to education. 

• As Secretary of State, will international basic education remain a priority for 
you? If so, please describe what policies you will design and implement to sup- 
port this goal, how you envision Congress supporting your efforts, and how sig- 
nificant investment in global education would benefit the recipients and the 
United States? 

Answer. The United Nations developed the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDG) to help reduce the crippling burden of global poverty. One of those goals is 
to achieve universal primary education by the year 2015. The United States joined 
other U.N. Member States in adopting the MDGs in 2000, and I applaud our gov- 
ernment’s commitment to reaching all of these goals, including universal primary 
education. I look forward to implementing President Obama’s vision and ensuring 
that the United States remains a leader in efforts to help all girls and boys access 
quality basic education. We should coordinate our efforts with others, including the 
World Bank’s Fast Track Initiative, in order to maximize our investment in global 
education. 

I know there are many ideas as to how the United States can best contribute to 
the global efforts to achieve universal basic education, and I look forward to working 
with the Congress and with education experts to develop a comprehensive strategy 
for education assistance. 

I believe that any strategy should include the following components: 

— ^Adequate access to at-risk children: Our efforts to achieve universal education 
must reach all children, particularly those who are most likely to be out of school. 
We must ensure that children in conflict areas or disaster sites have the oppor- 
tunity to continue their education. We must ensure that often-marginalized popu- 
lations, such as children with disabilities, and indigenous or minority ethnic 
groups, have access to education. And it is imperative that our global education 
efforts include increasing enrollment of girls, who currently account for a majority 
of children that lack access to education. 

— Quality education: Our efforts to achieve universal basic education cannot simply 
be measured by enrollment figures. Rather, we must ensure that every child has 
access to a quality education, and is in an environment that is conducive to learn- 
ing. Specifically, we must ensure that we have adequate resources, including a 
trained teacher workforce and educational materials, and an environment that is 
free from violence. 

— ^Accountability: We must ensure that our increased investment comes with a plan 
for coordination, so that we are complementing, not duplicating, other efforts. It 
is also important to have a strong management within our government to oversee 
these efforts, facilitate cooperation among agencies and our other partners, and 
ensure that we are making continued progress toward universal basic education. 
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MALARIA 

Question. Fortunately, malaria is presently little known in the United States, but 
before the 1950s, some foreign ambassadors serving in the United States received 
hardship pay because of the risk of catching the disease while serving in Wash- 
ington due to mosquito infestation in the Potomac. Through a concerted effort, the 
United States eradicated this concern. However, in 2009, nearly 1 million people, 
mostly children in Africa under 5 years old, are expected to die as a result of 
malaria. Senator Clinton, as a candidate for President, you introduced a bold plan 
to eliminate deaths in Africa from malaria. As a candidate. President-elect Obama 
shared this vision, and it might be practicable given the existence of low-tech inter- 
ventions, including bed nets, treatments and environmentally sustainable spra 3 dng. 
Using such interventions, malarial deaths have been reduced by half in Ethiopia 
and two-thirds in Rwanda. 

Last year, as part of the PEPFAR reauthorization, Congress authorized up to $5 
billion over the next 5 years to combat malaria. Can you give us your thoughts on 
this issue and what plans you have to wipe out this disease that affects many of 
the world’s poorest people? 

Answer. I share your concern about the critical need to address malaria, which 
has 300 million cases globally and causes 900,000 deaths annually. Our programs 
are achieving the ambitious objective set in 2005 of reducing malaria-related deaths 
in the 15 priority countries by 50 percent by the end of 2010. I plan to build upon 
that success, especially the program’s emphasis on strengthening local health sys- 
tems to ensure that our successes are sustained. The Tom Lantos and Henry J. 
Hyde United States Global Leadership Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and 
Malaria Reauthorization Act of 2008 authorized funding of $5 billion over 5 years. 
If these funds are appropriated, our malaria control and prevention programs will 
expand to benefit approximately 70 percent of the vulnerable populations in sub- 
Saharan Africa. With full funding of the Hyde/Lantos Authorization, it will be pos- 
sible to achieve dramatic reductions in the burden of malaria across Africa by 2013. 

AGRICULTURE 

Question. In 2000, the United States joined a worldwide commitment to halving 
poverty by 2015. Although we are about halfway to this goal, nearly 1.4 billion peo- 
ple continue to live on just over $1 per day and about 900 million people in devel- 
oping countries currently go hun^y. The past year has witnessed food crisis that 
in some instances resulted in political instability in countries such as Haiti, Senegal, 
Egypt, Pakistan, and the Philippines. Jacques Diouf, the Director General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, stated that “[a]ll indications we have is that 
this is not a short-term effect.” Many experts predict that the cost of food will re- 
main high in the near future and possibly until 2013. Although the United States 
is a global leader in providing emergency food and disaster aid, such assistance, 
while critical, is not a sustainable solution to improving the lives of the millions of 
people who are vulnerable to food insecurity. To use an old adage, we need to teach 
people how to fish. The EU has committed about 1 billion euros in aid to help in- 
crease agricultural production in developing countries and to enable them to feed 
their populations. As Secretary of State, what commitment and role will you seek 
for the United States to strengthen our efforts on this important issue? 

Answer. President Obama has made clear that alleviating hunger worldwide is a 
top priority of his administration. As he said on the first day of his Presidency, “to 
the people of poor nations, we pledge to work alongside you to make your farms 
flourish and let clean waters flow; to nourish starved bodies and feed hungry 
minds.” The President and I intend to focus new attention on food security so that 
developing nations can invest in food production, affordability, accessibility, edu- 
cation and technology. We are committed to building a new partnership among 
donor states, developing nations, U.N. agencies, NGO’s, the private sector and oth- 
ers to better coordinate policies to achieve the Millennium Development Goals 
agreed to in 2000. As Secretary of State I will use all of the means available to me 
to support President Obama’s Add Value to Agriculture Initiative (AVTA). 

I believe there are three areas which require action. First, we must invest in agri- 
cultural research to improve potential crop production. Second, we must also invest 
in infrastructure related to agriculture in order to spread the benefits of new tech- 
nology to all farmers, and improve the efficient delivery of food to markets. And 
third, we have to make markets themselves more efficient, both locally and globally. 

Question. Both Defense Secretary Robert Gates and National Security Advisor 
Jim Jones have publicly stated that in the interest of long-term U.S. national secu- 
rity, polic 3 Tnakers should take a three-pronged approach to U.S. foreign policy that 
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emphasizes defense, diplomacy, and development. While defense and diplomacy are 
prioritized, the development component of U.S. foreign policy is not only outdated, 
but is significantly undervalued, underfunded, and in several areas, it underper- 
forms. In order to compliment the other two areas of focus, the U.S. development 
regime should be reformed and appropriately elevated in terms of its profile and 
resource allocation. 

• Do you agree that development should be elevated as a foreign policy tool? 
What role do you think economic development and poverty reduction in poor 
countries play in enhancing U.S. national security? 

Nearly 1.4 billion people currently struggle to survive on about one dollar per day. 
There are estimated to be about 963 million hungry people worldwide, 907 million 
of whom live in developing countries. Some of these countries have become unstable 
and, consequently, over the last 10 years, have presented serious security implica- 
tions for the United States. These countries include Sudan, Somalia, and Afghani- 
stan, where terrorists groups such as al-Qaeda have threatened weak governments, 
set up training camps to recruit and train operative to attack the United States and 
our allies, and influenced many of their people to despise America. 

• Could you describe how you view the relationship between poverty and U.S. 
national security and how you would address it as Secretary of State? 

A poor international image makes it easier for enemies of America to spread nega- 
tive propaganda and recruit supporters at both the individual and national level. 
Over the last 2 years, you and President-elect Obama have asserted that America’s 
image worldwide is badly damaged and stated your intention to take bold and 
immediate steps to repair it. 

• Do you believe the promotion of development is a necessary component of this 
effort? If so, what development efforts could be enhanced to help repair our tar- 
nished image and restore the United States status as a moral leader in the 
global community? 

Answer. President Obama is committed to elevating the importance of develop- 
ment assistance to America’s foreign policy and national security. As Secretary of 
State, I can assure you that the State Department and USAID will stand ready to 
more fully integrate development as one of three pillars of a new security strategy, 
with defense and diplomacy standing as the other two pillars. I believe that develop- 
ment is an equal partner, along with defense and diplomacy, in the furtherance of 
America’s national security. To that end. President Obama and I have committed 
to increasing foreign assistance, although the economic downturn may affect the 
pace at which this is possible. President Obama has also called for modernization 
of U.S. development and foreign assistance programs. While this will require a sig- 
nificant investment of time and effort, we believe that these efforts can pay signifi- 
cant returns in global stability, security, and prosperity. 

Meeting the expressed goals of this Congress and the priorities that the President 
has established, including the achievement of the Millennium Development Goals, 
will require more resources. Defense Secretary Robert Gates believes that future 
success in foreign policy and the fight against terrorism will be “less a matter of 
imposing one’s will and more a function of shaping behavior — of friends, adver- 
saries, and, most importantly, the people in between.” He is absolutely right. Con- 
sidering the importance of the work ahead, we cannot fail simply for a lack of will 
or resources. There are few other places in the budget where dollars invested lit- 
erally means lives saved. 

Positive feelings toward the United States in sub-Sahara Africa in part reflect the 
work that is being done through PEPFAR, through the Malaria Initiative, through 
our economic growth programs, and through our basic education programs. These 
programs boast tangible results that make a difference in people’s lives. As we look 
toward the future, it is essential that the role of USAID and our other foreign 
assistance programs are strengthened, adequately funded and coordinated in a way 
that makes clear that the United States understands and supports development 
assistance. 

Question. PEPFAR and the Millennium Challenge Account were two key initia- 
tives passed during the last administration, with strong bipartisan support in Con- 
gress. They have succeeded in saving and improving the lives of millions of people, 
and took innovative approaches to helping reduce global poverty. President-elect 
Obama has committed to coordinate and consolidate PEPFAR, the Millennium Chal- 
lenge Corporation (MCC) and other foreign assistance programs into a streamlined 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) in order to reduce duplication 
of efforts and inefficiencies created by the fragmentation of U.S. foreign assistance. 
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• As Secretary of State, will you make this an urgent task? How can the best fea- 
tures of PEPFAR and MCC be preserved and translated into a broader frame- 
work? 

In difficult economic times there is a strong yet dangerous temptation for govern- 
ment to cut funding to foreign assistance programs. There could also be the tempta- 
tion to focus on reforming our aid regime at the expense of funding. However, even 
the best development strategy or agenda might fail to meet its objectives if it is not 
adequately funded to meet its mandate. 

• Do you agree that if we are to achieve our foreign policy and national security 
goals, increased resources for development is a corequirement, and not a sub- 
stitute, for comprehensive aid reform? 

• What do you think are the best elements of U.S. foreign assistance and how 
do you plan to preserve them in any restructuring of the U.S. foreign aid 
regime? 

Key elements of U.S foreign assistance reside within the jurisdiction of other gov- 
ernment departments. These include multilateral debt relief, which is a critical 
issue in development that is negotiated by the Treasury Department, trade quotas 
by the Commerce Department, and infrastructure development that is often under- 
taken by the Defense Department. President-elect Obama has stated his intention 
to taking steps to consolidate and reform the U.S. aid regime. 

• As Secretary of State, would you seek greater administrative control or coordi- 
nating authority for our development agency over these areas? 

Answer. President Obama is committed to elevating development in U.S. foreign 
policy. The administration will review promptly whether fulfilling that objective will 
necessitate organizational changes. PEPFAR has experienced much success, and the 
MCC represents a worthy new approach to poverty reduction and combating corrup- 
tion; we intend to quickly review how these programs can best be managed. 

I agree that if we are to achieve our foreign policy and national security goals, 
increased resources for development is essential. I hope the Congress will work with 
the new administration in increasing resources for development, and fully fund the 
President’s budget request. These resources will be invested wisely with strong 
accountability measures and to ensure they are directed toward strategic goals. 

Our foreign assistance infrastructure must be able to meet the challenges we face 
today while anticipating those in the months and years ahead. We should look at 
areas which we can be better coordinated and streamlined, and look forward to 
engaging the committee and the Congress on these matters. I will ask my Deputy, 
Jack Lew, to conduct a review of the entire range of foreign assistance, how it is 
conducted, and how it is funded and managed. We will look at those areas which 
have proved effective and build on those successes, while determining if poorly per- 
forming initiatives are able to be improved. 

President Obama has committed to coordinate and consolidate programs currently 
housed in more than 20 executive agencies so as to enhance effectiveness and 
accountability. If confirmed, I look forward to working closely with the Congress as 
we review what programs can be consolidated and other new ways to elevate the 
importance of development and the full range of foreign assistance in our overall 
foreign policy, and improve budget planning, coordination, and execution, while 
seeking greater resources to be used with maximum flexibility. I look forward to 
consulting with the committee, and the Congress, on these issues as we move 
forward. 

Question. In 2000, the international community agreed to a set of goals that in- 
cludes halving poverty by 2015, putting every child in school, tackling preventable 
diseases, and other critical development objectives. While significant progress has 
been made in several countries, the Africa region continues to lag behind on most 
indicators. President-elect Obama has stated that he would make the MDGs U.S. 
policy. As Secretary of State, how will you harmonize U.S. development assistance 
with the Millennium Development Goals? Will you seek to prioritize the African 
Continent, where there is the highest concentration of low income countries? 

Answer. President Obama and I have embraced the Millennium Development 
Goals (MDG) to cut global poverty in half by 2015. This administration is committed 
to elevating development in U.S. foreign policy and increasing foreign assistance. 
The totals have to grow. I also urge Congress to fully fund the President’s budget 
request which will support the U.S. commitment to achieving the MDGs. 

Clearly, Africa has been and will remain a key priority for U.S. assistance. Africa 
is a region of extreme need and great promise. Africa offers rich development poten- 
tial, along with huge challenges, including widespread poverty, illiteracy, hunger, 
disease, environmental degradation, conflict and poor governance. Our responsibility 
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is to marshal the resources at our disposal and use them in partnership with Afri- 
cans who must bear ultimate responsibility for solving the problems of Africa. 

Question. The United States has implemented some trade and economic growth 
programs, such as the African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) and the Millen- 
nium Challenge Account, that have begun to create opportunities for poor countries 
to prioritize growth and take advantage of greater trading opportunities with the 
United States. However, trade and economic growth has not been integrated ade- 
quately into U.S. development policy. As Secretary of State, how do you plan to 
better integrate these policy objectives to ensure that we are creating poverty 
alleviation opportunities through trade and economic development? 

Answer. Sustainable economic growth in poor countries must be a core U.S. devel- 
opment policy objective. This is the force that empowers families to lift themselves 
out of poverty, take care of their own long-term needs, and maintain a productive 
and dignified standard of living. Sustained growth is also essential in generating the 
resources needed to support critical public services and regulatory oversight, includ- 
ing for public security, health, education, and infrastructure. Particularly in light 
of the financial crisis, I would like to see a more comprehensive and coherent strat- 
egy in which our many different assistance programs work together to establish the 
building blocks needed to sustain long-term, broad-based economic growth and pov- 
erty reduction. 

U.S. development policy must include more than just official development assist- 
ance. We must work with developing countries to make the most of all the public 
and private tools in the development financing toolbox, including trade and invest- 
ment, the work of our many charitable foundations, and debt management. 

Trade and openness to the global economy play a crucial role in creating jobs and 
boosting economic growth in developing countries. Our experience with Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC) compacts suggests that trade capacity-building is a 
high priority for developing countries. There is broad demand for expanded trade 
capacity-building beyond the small number of MCC compact countries. The recent 
food crisis demonstrates the importance of facilitating expanded “south-south” trade. 

The African Growth and Opportunity Act’s full impact is limited by numerous, 
long-term capacity constraints in Africa. Infrastructure, technology, and capital are 
needed, but to be effective they must be accompanied by policy and institutional re- 
forms — in areas such as customs and state price controls — that provide incentives 
and empower African farmers and entrepreneurs to participate in trade that con- 
tributes to long-term, broad-based growth and poverty reduction. 

Question. During the Presidential campaign. President-elect Obama endorsed U.S. 
diplomatic initiatives to improve the security of satellites we depend upon for our 
economic and national security. One of the initiatives he specifically endorsed is an 
international code of conduct that, among other things, would bar destructive test- 
ing of antisatellite weapons and other methods in space that would use satellites 
for target practice. Do you support this step? 

Answer. As space becomes an increasingly congested, complex, and contested 
domain, the United States will take an active leadership role in identifying and 
implementing cooperative efforts with established and emerging members of the 
international spacefaring community to ensure the safety of the space assets of all 
nations. 

We also must play a leading role in advancing transparency and confidence-build- 
ing measures (TCBMs) relating to space activities. Such TCBMs can help increase 
transparency regarding governmental space policies, strategies, and potentially haz- 
ardous activities — thus reducing uncertainty over intentions and decreasing the risk 
of misinterpretation or miscalculation. In this regard, the administration will con- 
tinue to work closely with our friends and allies to develop voluntary TCBMs that 
all spacefaring nations can support and actively participate in for the benefit of all 
nations. 

Further, building upon recent progress at the United Nations on international 
guidelines for orbital debris mitigation, the United States will sustain its global 
leadership in spaceflight safety and in the formulation of practical guidelines to pre- 
serve the space environment for future generations. 

It is a part of longstanding U.S. space policy that the United States will maintain 
and strengthen the established principle of free access to, and use of, outer space 
by all nations in support of legitimate economic and security interests. In support 
of this principle in today’s environment, it is important that the United States work 
closely with its allies to implement the diplomatic or military measures that may 
be necessary both to ensure the continued operation (and responsible use) of mill- 
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tary, intelligence, civil, and commercial satellites and to respond appropriately if 
these satellites are targeted in a hostile manner. 

Question. In your prepared statement, you indicated your intent to pursue a veri- 
fiable Fissile Material Cut-off Treaty. The Bush administration, by contrast, has ar- 
gued that a truly verifiable treaty is not technically feasible and would risk the loss 
of sensitive classified information. 

Do you believe that a verifiable treaty is, in fact, feasible without compromising 
sensitive U.S. national security information? Or do you think that, even though a 
verifiable treaty may not be feasible, the United States should be willing to begin 
negotiations on such a treaty and see how much verification can be agreed to with- 
out compromising sensitive national security information? 

Answer. The United States has strongly supported achieving a ban on the produc- 
tion of fissile material for use in nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive devices. 
Such a ban would serve important nonproliferation goals and has commanded broad 
international support for many years. One way to accomplish this ban would be 
through the negotiation of a legally binding treaty. The United States supports the 
rapid start of negotiations on an FMCT, and such negotiations would certainly in- 
clude discussions of verification. 

A well-crafted, robust verification regime should not have to put sensitive infor- 
mation at risk and the United States will not support an FMCT that compromises 
national security information. It is worth noting, however, that the United States 
has entered into arms control treaties, such as the Chemical Weapons Convention, 
containing robust verification provisions, without placing sensitive national security 
information at risk. Once my team is in place, they will review the U.S. position 
with a view to determining if and how verification can be incorporated in an FMCT 
without compromising sensitive information. 

Question. Congress and previous administrations have long urged China to re- 
spect the religious freedoms of Tibetan Buddhists and to grant Tibetans “meaningful 
autonomy” as part of a comprehensive resolution of the Tibetan issue. Last year. 
Congress awarded the Dalai Lama the Congressional Gold Medal in recognition of 
his courageous advocacy of genuine reconciliation through peaceful dialogue. Unfor- 
tunately, eight rounds of dialogue between China and representatives of the Dalai 
Lama have so far yielded little progress. Chinese religious and ethnic persecution 
of Tibetans persists. How can we help the Tibetans and Chinese achieve forward 
movement toward a just and lasting solution to this longstanding problem? 

The Tibetan Policy Act of 2002 established the position of Special Coordinator for 
Tibetan Issues in the State Department. It is currently posted at the Under Sec- 
retary Level (G). Do you intend to appoint a Special Coordinator at a high level, 
with adequate resources and access, to signal the Tibet issue’s importance to the 
U.S. Government? 

Will you personally champion the cause of Tibetan human rights as part of your 
larger dialogue with Chinese leaders on human rights issues? 

Answer. I can assure you that I take Tibetan issues seriously and plan to appoint 
a well-qualified coordinator. I will ensure the coordinator has the resources to do 
the job. 

We are disappointed with China’s human rights record and the lack of progress 
during eight rounds of talks between the Chinese Government and the Dalai Lama’s 
representatives. We are also very concerned about the increased repression in 
Tibetan areas over the past year. We will raise our concerns about these issues at 
the highest levels with the Chinese Government and press for progress. The Special 
Coordinator for Tibetan issues will sustain our focus on promoting substantive dia- 
logue, directed at achieving meaningful results, between the Dalai Lama and his 
representatives and the Chinese Government. We believe such talks provide the 
best hope for resolving longstanding tensions in Tibetan areas of China and for safe- 
guarding the distinct ethnic, cultural, and religious identity of the Tibetan people. 

Question. On January 1, 2009, the Government of Azerbaijan abruptly terminated 
broadcasts of Radio Free Europe (RFE) on its domestic airwaves. This termination 
effectively ended broadcasts to 80-90 percent of RFE Azeri service’s listeners. The 
position of the Azeri government is that Russian and Iranian radio broadcasts were 
also terminated. Both of these countries share long borders with Azerbaijan, which 
regularly broadcast in Russian and Azeri. Needless to say RFE and the BBC do not 
enjoy similar geographic advantages. U.S. funds REE in order to increase the plu- 
rality of information in relevant countries. What can and should the Secretary of 
State, who sits on the Broadcasting Board of Governors and has responsibility for 
REE, do to ensure that listeners in Azerbaijan and other countries can continue to 
receive these broadcasts? 
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Answer. Radio Liberty and Voice of America — alongside the BBC — are, indeed, a 
much-needed source of information for Azerbaijani citizens to participate in a plural- 
istic debate. We have been clear in our communications from Washington and the 
Embassy in Baku that removal of the broadcasts from domestic radio and television 
frequencies constituted a serious setback to freedom of speech in Azerbaijan. With- 
out distribution on these popular domestic channels, VOA and RFE/RL’s substantial 
audiences in Azerbaijan will be lost. The U.S. Ambassador in Baku made it clear 
that continuing this course will fundamentally alter the relationship between our 
governments. 

Representatives of the Broadcasting Board of Governors and the Embassy have 
requested that talks begin in early February aimed at restoring VOA and RFE/RL 
access to the same frequencies they were licensed to use prior to January 1, 2009, 
where they can continue to inform public discourse as Azerbaijan moves forward 
with its democratic debate. We remain committed to working with the Government 
of Azerbaijan to ensure that these broadcasts can continue on the radio and tele- 
vision networks where they enjoyed a substantial audience. Unfettered access to in- 
formation across international borders is fundamental, and the Department will be 
vigorous in defending this right wherever it is threatened. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Richard G. Lugar 

FOREIGN affairs MANAGEMENT ISSUES 

Question 1. President-elect Obama has nominated two Deputy Secretaries of 
State. What roles do you envision each pla3dng in the work of the Department? 

Answer. The opportunities and challenges in front of all of us are both promising 
and daunting. The objectives that the President-elect has set forth are compelling, 
demanding, and necessary to meet our interests. To meet these goals, I am seeking 
to recruit strong, experienced professionals to join the Department. I am using every 
position available to meiximize the possibility for success and to manage an unprece- 
dented number of responsibilities for our Nation’s security and prosperity. 

I intend to use both Deputy positions that are available in law — to manage the 
overall foreign policy agenda and to manage the operations and resources needed 
for success. Jim Steinberg, if confirmed, will be responsible for assisting me in the 
formulation and conduct of our foreign policy; Jack Lew, if confirmed, will be re- 
sponsible for assisting me in the management of the operations and resources of the 
Department. 

I also will recommend to the President-elect under secretaries and assistant secre- 
taries who are at the top of their fields, who think strategically and are strong dip- 
lomats and managers of talent. And, I will employ a time-honored tradition to make 
use of special envoys who will work in a focused feshion to address some of our most 
difficult challenges. 

Question 2. During the Presidential campaign you offered the following critique 
of the Bush administration’s foreign policy management: 

One of my criticisms of the Bush administration is that they have such 
a narrow circle of people advising the President. Apparently there is only 
one diplomat the President will send anywhere and that is Secretary Rice. 

So if Secretary Rice can’t get to the Middle East or get to Pakistan or get 
to Africa or get anywhere, you don’t get the feeling that the President is 
engaged. I think that is a terrible failure. The President needs to have a 
broad circle of advisers calling upon distinguished Americans both in and 
out of government to serve as Presidential envoys, something that I urged 
when I came back from Pakistan and Afghanistan last January. 

• a. Does the Obama administration intend to use Presidential or other special 
envoys to address particular foreign policy issues in the manner described 
above? 

Answer. I agree that special envoys can play a useful role in addressing foreign 
policy issues that require intense attention. If confirmed, I will be consulting with 
the President-elect and other members of the national security team about where 
special envoys can be most effective. However, no final decisions have been made 
yet regarding the appointment of special envoys. 

• b. Will you commit to making such envoys available to testify before the Foreign 
Relations Committee on issues related to their duties? 

Answer. As Secretary, it will be a top priority for me to insure that the committee 
is closely consulted and informed about the Department’s diplomatic efforts and the 
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Department will make available the appropriate person to answer the committee’s 
questions. 

Question 3. During the Presidential campaign, you stated: “[W]hen I become 
President, Bill Clinton, my dear husband, will be one of the people who will be sent 
around the world as a roving ambassador to make it very clear to the rest of the 
world that we’re back to a policy of reaching out and working and trying to make 
friends and allies and stopping the alienation of the rest of the world.” 

Do you expect President Clinton to serve as a roving ambassador on behalf of the 
Obama administration or the Department of State? If so, what will his specific role 
and mandate be? 

Answer. Any role that President Clinton plays with the incoming administration 
is for President-elect Obama to decide. 

RESOURCES FOR STATE DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 

At the end of the Bush administration, Secretary of Defense Gates advocated, 
strongly, for additional personnel and resources for the Department of State, la- 
menting that the total number of Foreign Service officers was less than the number 
of sailors on a single aircraft carrier group, and allegedly, less than the number of 
active military band members. 

Question 4. Do you believe the State Department currently has sufficient numbers 
of personnel, with appropriate training, skill sets, and resources to effectively per- 
form the necessary work of advancing U.S. interests around the globe? 

Answer. Based on the briefings I have received so far, I do not believe the Depart- 
ment has an adequate number of personnel. The men and women of the Foreign 
Service and Civil Service also need additional training opportunities, as well as re- 
sources, to carry out the many responsibilities assigned to the Department. If con- 
firmed, I intend to work closely with the President and the Congress to secure the 
necessary resources for the Department. 

Question 5. You have signed several letters during your Senate service advocating 
either that the Function 150 Account should receive a substantial increase or that 
the President’s proposed 150 Account increase should not be reduced. One such dele- 
gation letter sent on April 20, 2004, to the Appropriations chairman and ranking 
member said “we urge you to allocate at least the President’s request for the civilian 
foreign affairs agencies and their programs.” Another delegation letter that you 
signed was sent on December 15, 2004, to President Bush. It called for “a robust 
increase in the FY06 150 International Affairs Budget as an essential investment 
in America’s fight against terrorism and efforts to build global stability . . .” On 
March 16, 2005, during the FY 2006 Budget Resolution debate, you voted along with 
most Senators to cut the 150 Account by $410 million and transfer the funding to 
Veterans Health Care. 

• a. As Secretary of State, would you actively advocate against the use of the 150 
Account as an offset for other budgetary priorities, regardless of what those pri- 
orities are? 

Answer. If confirmed, I intend to work to increase the 150 Account, and I intend 
to work with the Congress to fully fund the President’s budget requests. 

• b. What role will you play as an advocate for resources for State Department 
programs in the Obama administration and what do you see as the most press- 
ing needs for the State Department at this time? 

Answer. If confirmed, I intend to be a strong advocate for resources for the 
Department. I also hope the Senate will promptly consider the nomination of Jack 
Lew, who the President will nominate for the new post of Deputy Secretary for 
Management and Resources. As a former 0MB Director, Jack is well equipped to 
assist me in ensuring that additional resources are used effectively and efficiently. 
Any organization is only as strong as its people, and as strong as the Foreign Serv- 
ice and Civil Service are, I believe that the most pressing need, in the near term, 
is for the Department to have additional Foreign and Civil Service officers to meet 
requirements. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

Foreign Assistance Resources 

Question 6. Do you believe that the current budget for the State Department’s for- 
eign assistance programs provides adequate resources for these programs? Do you 
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intend to advocate for increased resources for the State Department’s foreign assist- 
ance programs within the Ohama administration? 

Answer. Throughout the campaign, President-elect Obama stated many times the 
importance of development assistance to America’s foreign policy and national secu- 
rity. And he pledged to double foreign assistance. I hope that the Congress will work 
with the new administration in meeting this goal, and I can assure you that the 
State Department will stand ready to implement these programs and more fully in- 
tegrate development as one of three pillars to a new security strategy, with defense 
and diplomacy standing as the other two pillars. To meet the expressed goals of this 
Congress and the priorities that the President-elect will establish, including the 
achievement of the Millennium Development Goals, will require more resources. 
Defense Secretary Robert Gates believes that future success in foreign policy and 
the fight against terrorism will be “less a matter of imposing one’s will and more 
a function of shaping behavior — of friends, adversaries, and, most importantly, the 
people in between.” He’s absolutely right. Considering the importance of the work 
ahead, we cannot fail simply for a lack of will or resources. There are few other 
places in the budget where dollars invested literally mean lives saved. 

Question 7. Given the expected constraints of a growing Federal budget deficit, 
a global financial crisis, continued commitments to conflict and crises overseas, what 
priorities will you establish in assistance areas to guide difficult tradeoff decisions 
as Secretary? 

Answer. Without question, funding will be a major challenge, not only for fiscal 
year 2010 but for the next several years. President-elect Obama and this Congress 
will evaluate every spending priority based on what works and what doesn’t, and 
what fits best with America’s national security and economic interests. Among other 
things, we know that U.S. investments targeting preventable diseases like AIDS 
and malaria are affordable, effective, and proven. We know that taking on extreme 
poverty with sustainable, smart, innovative solutions is working. And this work in- 
creases our security here at home and our influence around the world. Working in 
partnership, Congress and the Obama administration will have to make smart, stra- 
tegic budget choices that deal with our problems here at home while also continuing 
to support effective initiatives that save lives, strengthen our security, and restore 
America’s position in the world. 

Coordination with DOD Security Assistance Programs 

There has been a recent migration of State Department authorities to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Some are temporary measures such as the responsibility for train- 
ing and equipping police forces in Iraq and Afghanistan. Others appear intended to 
become permanent, including section 1206 of the FY 2006 Defense Authorization Act 
that grants the Defense Department authority to train and equip foreign militaries, 
a function traditionally performed by State Department programs under long- 
standing authorities in the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Question 8 . Do you believe the State Department should continue to have the lead 
role within the U.S. Government in implementing U.S. security assistance pro- 
grams? If so, what specific steps do you plan to take as Secretary to address this 
issue? 

Answer. Yes. If confirmed, I plan to consult with Secretary Gates and other mem- 
bers of the President-elect’s national security team to develop the optimum struc- 
ture for security assistance programs. In this constrained budget environment, it is 
an imprudent use of teixpayer resources to duplicate assistance structures through- 
out the government. 

Question 9. Are there areas where you believe an expanded role for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in implementing security assistance programs is appropriate and 
useful? 

Answer. As stated above, if confirmed, I plan to consult with Secretary Gates and 
other members of the President-elect’s national security team to develop the opti- 
mum structure for security assistance programs. 

Question 10. What steps do you intend to take as Secretary to ensure that ade- 
quate resources are allocated to security assistance programs implemented by the 
State Department? 

Answer. If confirmed, one of my priorities as Secretary will be to work with Con- 
gress to increase resources of the Department as well as to make better use of the 
resources the Department already has. As part of that process, I will be reviewing 
the current authorities and resources for security assistance and look forward to 
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consulting with Congress on insuring that the appropriate level of resources is allo- 
cated for security assistance programs. 

State Department Management of Foreign Assistance Programs 

In a 2007 committee report entitled “Embassies Grapple to Guide Foreign Aid,” For- 
eign Relations Committee staff identified short-comings of a Washington-centric for- 
eign assistance strategy. The report also highlighted the value of the new Office of 
the Director of Foreign Assistance at the Deputy Secretary level in the State 
Department. Other recommendations included: That the assistance planning process 
should be more inclusive of ambassadors and mission directors and their teams in 
the field; continuing to make transparent the budget process within the executive 
and with Congress; further consolidation of budget planning and reporting cap- 
abilities. 

Question 11. Will you retain the position of Director of Foreign Assistance as a 
confirmable position at the Deputy Secretary of State level? 

Answer. If confirmed, I intend to closely review this question soon after taking 
office. 

Question 12. What if any changes will you institute with regard to the role and 
purpose of the position of Director of Foreign Assistance? How will you ensure that 
the positive consolidation of budget reporting that has taken place in this nascent 
foreign assistance reform process be sustained? 

Answer. I understand that the creation of this position has had, led to an im- 
provement in the reporting of budget data to the Department management and the 
Congress. Under any circumstance, these improvements must be maintained. 

Question 13. Whereas less than 60 percent of total U.S. foreign assistance falls 
under the jurisdiction of the State Department and USAID, what steps would you 
recommend to develop a more comprehensive and whole-of-government approach to 
U.S. foreign assistance programs? Is there a role for the DFA to play in this effort? 

Answer. As I indicated, I have not made any decision on whether to retain the 
position of Director of Foreign Assistance. I do believe that close coordination be- 
tween State and USAID is essential. The administration will also review whether 
other programs can be consolidated to improve budget planning, coordination, and 
execution. 

Question 14. Various studies have recommended that the new administration re- 
organize how foreign assistance is managed, including calls for elevating develop- 
ment to a Cabinet-level department. Other options include a strengthened aid agen- 
cy or consolidating aid programs under the State Department. 

• a. What are your views on how to elevate development as a component of U.S. 
foreign policy? 

• b. What organizational changes would you recommend? 

• c. Where do you believe the Millennium Challenge Corporation fits into any new 
restructuring? 

Answer. During the campaign, the President-elect promised to elevate develop- 
ment in U.S. foreign policy. The administration will promptly review whether ful- 
filling that objective will necessitate organizational changes. The MCC has been in- 
novative in foreign assistance and we intend to review how its programs can best 
be managed. 


MIDDLE EAST ISSUES 


Israeli Gaza 

Question 15. With recent renewed violence in southern Israel and Gaza, and the 
expiration of the Egyptian-brokered cease-fire agreement, what should be the role 
of the United States in seeking to achieve an end to the violence, and the creation 
of a durable peace, not simply a return to a long stalemate? What role do you expect 
to play as Secretary on this issue? 

Answer. We are obviously very concerned about the serious situation in Gaza. 
President-elect Obama has spoken about his deep concern for the loss of civilian life 
in Gaza and Israel, and we all agree that it is very important that a durable cease- 
fire be achieved. That will require an end to Hamas rocket fire at Israeli civilians, 
an effective mechanism to prevent smuggling of weapons into Gaza, and an effective 
border regime. We will work hard with our international partners to make sure all 
these elements are achieved. 

The cease-fire should be accompanied by a serious effort to address the immediate 
humanitarian needs of the Palestinian people and a longer term reconstruction and 
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development effort. The Bush administration is in the middle of sensitive diplomatic 
negotiations on behalf of the United States, so it is best that I not comment specifi- 
cally on the negotiations underway. 

The administration plans to be actively engaged on diplomacy in the Middle East 
in pursuit of peace agreements to resolve conflicts. The administration is committed 
to helping Israel and the Palestinians achieve their goal of two states living side 
by side in peace and security, and will work toward this goal from the beginning 
of the administration. 

Israeli-Palestinian Peace Process 

Question 16. To what extent will the Road Map for Middle East Peace remain a 
guiding document for Obama administration policy with respect to the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian Peace Process? What changes, if any, to the roadmap do you believe are nec- 
essary for it to be a viable framework for future peace efforts? 

Answer. The roadmap, with the mutual obligations it places on the parties, re- 
mains one of the important bases for working toward a two-state solution. There 
are other important bases, including the negotiations that grew out of the 2007 
Annapolis conference, and which the parties report have made progress. Our com- 
mitment is to help them build on that progress and achieve their goal of two states 
living side by side in peace and security. 

Question 17. Given President-elect Obama’s repeated comments about making 
peace between Israel and the Palestinians a top priority issue early in his adminis- 
tration, what would you do specifically to build on the work done last year through 
the Annapolis process and where would the issue of Israeli-Palestinian peace fall 
among your priorities as Secretary of State? Do you expect to be personally involved 
in peace efforts or do you expect the primary work to fall to another Department 
official or a special envoy? 

Answer. If confirmed, there is no doubt that helping Israelis and Palestinians 
achieve peace and security through a two-state solution will be one of the priority 
issues to which I will devote time and attention. Success in this effort is in our na- 
tional security interests, just as it is in the interests of Israelis and Palestinians. 
So I certainly intend to be personally involved in these efforts, together with other 
officials in the State Department. No decisions have been made about the personnel 
structure we will use to implement our Middle East peace efforts. 

Question 18. In view of comments you made in June 2008 that the United States 
will never “impose a made-in-America solution” to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
what role do you think the United States should take in helping to bridge the gaps 
between the two parties on sensitive issues like Jerusalem, refugees and borders? 
If the two parties continue to be unable to reach a comprehensive agreement on the 
final status issues, would you be prepared to have the United States offer “bridging 
proposals”? 

Answer. The specific role the administration would play in helping Israel and the 
Palestinians reach agreements, including on final status issues, would very much 
be determined as an outgrowth of consultations with the parties. We have not held 
these discussions, or any discussions with foreign governments, during the transi- 
tion because of the principle that the United States has one President at a time. 

Question 19. 1 met this fall with Lieutenant General Dayton, who has made pains- 
taking gains in the arena of Palestinian security sector reform. 

• a. What would you do as Secretary of State to continue these efforts, as well 
as those of special envoy and now National Security Advisor-designate, Jim 
Jones? 

• b. What specific actions would you take to continue U.S. support for Palestinian 
efforts to end terror? 

• c. Do you believe progress can be made on the negotiating track if Palestinian 
security forces are unable or unwilling to sufficiently crack down on extremists? 

Answer. General Jones, General Selva, and General Da3don have each played im- 
portant and constructive roles in advancing U.S. efforts to promote peace between 
Israel and the Palestinians. The Palestinian National Security Force and Presi- 
dential Guard members who have been trained in Jordan under the auspices of the 
United States Security Coordinator have performed well in early tests in Jenin and 
Hebron. This is an important element of strengthening Palestinian capabilities to 
enable the Palestinian Authority to meet its commitments to combat terrorism and 
maintain law and order, which are crucial to improving daily life of Palestinians and 
ensuring security for Israelis. The Congress has provided $143 million in funding 
for this successful program. I will be consulting with GEN Keith Dayton and with 
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the Congress to determine appropriate funding levels for this program to continue 
to achieve positive results. 

Question 20. In June 2008, you noted a link between “security and opportunity” 
and how providing children with hope can “help dry up the swamp of fear and pes- 
simism that breeds terrorism.” What would you to do to bolster support for Pales- 
tinian efforts to develop a sustainable economy — a key component of the Annapolis 
process — including addressing key movement and access impediments and Israeli 
security concerns? 

Answer. There is no doubt that improving economic conditions and daily life for 
Palestinians are key elements of achieving success in Israeli-Palestinian peace 
efforts. This is, in fact, a point of consensus between Israelis and Palestinians, and 
they have reached a series of agreements over it. 

Some of these agreements have not been fully implemented, either on the side of 
improving the Palestinian economy and easing movement and access side, or on the 
side of dealing with Israel’s security concerns. So the first task is likely to be to 
working with the parties to try to get these agreements implemented. From that 
basis, it will be easier to promote additional investment in the Palestinian economy. 

Egypt 

Question 21. The United States-Egyptian relationship, despite strains, differences 
of view, and minicrises, has been one of the most profound and productive bilateral 
interactions our country has enjoyed over these years. Nevertheless, it is often criti- 
cized for lack of progress on human rights issues, political liberalization and democ- 
ratization. Recognizing that Egypt has often chosen stability over change, what tools 
will you use to coax Egypt toward greater political transparency, pluralism, and 
freedoms? 

Answer. Egypt is an important ally, which retains an important leadership posi- 
tion in the Arab world, and a key to the security of the region. Bilateral cooperation 
between the United States and Egypt remains strong, and we recognize Egyptian 
attempts to mediate a cease-fire between Hamas and Israel. At the same time, we 
will work to support greater political freedom in Egypt and throughout the Arab 
world, through a mature dialogue with the leadership, and direct engagement with 
the people. Our role is not to impose reform from the outside, but to help Egyptians 
at all levels develop and pursue a dialogue about the reforms that they seek for 
their society. And we will always stand up for our principles and speak out in sup- 
port of human rights. 

Lebanon 

Question 22. What do you see as the key U.S. strategic priorities in Lebanon and 
how to you propose to accomplish these goals? 

Answer. Key strategic priorities include Lebanese sovereignty and political sta- 
bility, the disarmament of Hezbollah, and security on the Israeli-Syrian border. 
President-elect Obama is committed to the full implementation of U.N. Security 
Council Resolutions that reinforce Lebanon’s sovereignty and end the smuggling of 
weapons to Hezbollah. We need to work with our partners on the Security Council 
to consider additional measures to strengthen enforcement tools and toughen pen- 
alties for violators. We are also committed to ensuring the international tribunal 
investigating the assassination of former Prime Minister Hariri is based on the 
highest standards of criminal justice and international law. 

Question 23. What can the United States do further to ensure the success of Leb- 
anon’s Qatar-brokered political compromise between the governing March 14 coali- 
tion and the Hezbollah-led opposition? 

Answer. Efforts to promote compromise among Lebanon’s disparate political 
groups should be conducted with a view toward strengthening the institutions of the 
central government, including the courts and the Lebanese Armed Forces. Helping 
the Lebanese build an economic infrastructure that provides for a fair distribution 
of services, opportunities, and employment is also important. And we need to stand 
with the government and people of Lebanon against those who would undermine 
Lebanon’s sovereignty, threaten Lebanon’s political stability, and seek conflict 
between Lebanon and its neighbors. 

Question 24. How will the Obama administration respond should Hezbollah do 
well in Lebanon’s upcoming parliamentary elections and serve in a unity govern- 
ment or potentially even be called to form a government? 

Answer. Without speculating about the outcome of another country’s elections, I 
would say that the administration will always stand with those in Lebanon who 
seek peace with their neighbors, stability and equality of opportunity at home, and 
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a strong central government dedicated to these principles and to meeting the needs 
of all Lebanese. 

Question 25. What would you recommend be done to accomplish Hezbollah disar- 
mament while preserving Lebanese stability? To what extent does U.S. military 
assistance to the Lebanese Armed Forces play a role? What are the broader stra- 
tegic implications for U.S. military aid to Lebanon? 

Answer. President-elect Obama is committed to implementing U.N. Security 
Council Resolutions that reinforce Lebanon’s sovereignty by requiring the disarming 
of militias and preventing their rearmament. We need to work with our partners 
on the Security Council to consider additional measures to toughen penalties for vio- 
lators, and strengthen enforcement tools. Strengthening the institutions of the cen- 
tral government, including the Lebanese Armed Forces, is a key element of this 
strategy. As with any assistance to a foreign military, appropriate safeguards are 
necessary to ensure that our assistance is only used in ways that advance our 
interests. 

Syria 

Question 26. Do you believe that continuing to isolate S 3 Tia is in our best inter- 
ests or in the best interests of peace in the region? 

Answer. The United States and Syria have profound differences on important 
issues, and the President-elect and I believe that engaging directly with Syria in- 
creases the possibility of making progress on changing Syrian behavior. In these 
talks, we should insist on our core demands: Cooperation in stabilizing Iraq; ending 
support for terrorist ^oups; stopping the flow of weapons to Hezbollah; and respect 
for Lebanon’s sovereignty and independence. We should engage directly to help 
Israel and S 3 Tia succeed in their peace efforts, which both parties have indicated 
could help advance the talks. The prospects of success in these talks are unknown, 
but we are committed to making every effort to help them succeed. 

Question 27. Will the administration be actively supporting Israel-Syria proximity 
talks? 

Answer. Yes. 

Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 

Question 28. During the Presidential campaign, you stated that the United States 
“need[s] to be moving quickly toward a coming to terms with our oil companies and 
our oil producing country allies. We need to demonstrate our commitment to home- 
grown energy. We can’t do that, I know, until the two oil men leave the White 
House but as soon as they do, we have to be ready aggressively.” 

• a. Is it the view of the Obama administration that such a “coming to terms” 
is necessary with countries that produce oil? 

Answer. The United States must free itself from dependence on foreign oil. Our 
addiction to foreign oil doesn’t just undermine our national security and wreak 
havoc on our environment — it also cripples our economy and strains the budgets of 
working families. This is why President-elect Obama has proposed an investment 
of $15 billion a year over 10 years to develop alternative and renewable sources of 
energy. This plan will help to create millions of jobs, protect our environment, and 
move America in the direction of energy independence and away from foreign oil. 

• b. If so, what specific changes will such an approach involve in U.S. policy 
toward oil producing states? 

Answer. Our principal goal will be to reduce our reliance on oil-producing coun- 
tries. The Obama-Biden comprehensive New Energy for America plan proposes stra- 
tegically investing $150 billion over the next 10 years, which will help create mil- 
lions of jobs and catalyze private efforts to build a clean energy future. The goal 
is to expand the use of American-made hybrid cars, ensure that 10 percent of our 
electricity comes from renewable energy sources by 2012, and 25 percent comes from 
renewable sources by 2025. We will implement an economywide cap-and-trade pro- 
gram to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 80 percent by 2050, and strive to make 
America a global leader when it comes to energy efficiency and the environment. 

Question 29. What will your objectives be with respect to policy toward Saudi Ara- 
bia? 

Answer. Saudi Arabia can be a key partner in helping the United States achieve 
many of our foreign policy priorities. Foreign policy priorities of the Obama adminis- 
tration include ending the war in Iraq responsibly, finishing the fight against the 
Taliban and al-Qaeda in Afghanistan, preventing Iran from acquiring nuclear weap- 
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ons, combating international terrorism, and renewing American diplomacy to sup- 
port strong alliances, and to seek a lasting peace in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
We will work with our international partners, including Saudi Arabia, to meet these 
goals. We will also work to promote reform and democratization, women’s rights, 
and success in the struggle against extremism inside Saudi Arabia. 

Iran 

Question 30. What steps to you intend to take as Secretary to address the threat 
posed by Iran’s nuclear program? How can additional pressure on Iran be mobilized 
most effectively? What prospects do you see in this regard for further measures in 
the U.N. Security Council? 

Answer. The new administration will present the Iranian regime with a clear 
choice: Abandon your nuclear weapons program, support for terror and threats to 
Israel and there will be meaningful incentives; refuse, and we will ratchet up the 
pressure, with stronger unilateral sanctions; stronger multilateral sanctions in the 
Security Council; and sustained action outside the U.N. to isolate the Iranian re- 
gime. A nuclear-armed Iran is unacceptable, and all elements of American power 
are on the table to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon — that must begin 
with the power of aggressive American diplomacy. 

Question 31. During the Presidential campaign. President-elect Obama expressed 
support for direct diplomacy with Iran. 

• a. What steps does the administration intend to take to pursue such direct 
diplomacy with Iran? 

• b. Do you support the opening of a U.S. interests section in Iran as a means 
for increased United States-Iranian dialogue? 

Answer. The Obama administration will support tough, aggressive, and direct 
diplomacy, without preconditions, with our adversaries. Note that there is a distinc- 
tion between preparations and preconditions. For possible negotiations with Iran, 
there must be careful preparation — including low-level talks, coordination with 
allies, the establishment of an agenda, and an evaluation of the potential for 
progress. 

The U.S. should support and participate in ongoing efforts with our European 
allies and assemble an international coalition that will exert a collective will on Iran 
so that it is in their own interest to verifiably abandon their nuclear weapons ef- 
forts. 

We will carefully prepare for any negotiations — open up lines of communication, 
build an agenda, coordinate closely with our allies, and evaluate the potential for 
progress. 

We will not sit down with Iran just for the sake of talking. But we are willing 
to lead tough and principled diplomacy with the appropriate Iranian leader at a 
time and place of our choosing if — and only if — it can advance the interests of the 
United States. 

We should be careful not to let our engagement with Iran be used by the Iranian 
regime in the runup to the June Presidential election — but the elections should not 
prevent us from starting a dialogue if we determine that there is a genuine intent 
to engage. 

By exhausting diplomacy, we will be better able to rally the world to our side, 
strengthen multilateral sanctions, and to convince the Iranian people that their own 
government is the author of its isolation. 

The decision regarding whether to open a U.S. interests section in Tehran is 
under review and no decision has heen made yet. 

Question 32. Would you agree that Iran is in a position to impede as well as ad- 
vance Israeli-Palestinian peace through its influence with Hezbollah and Hamas? 
How can we modify their behavior toward these regional issues? 

Answer. Iran poses a serious threat to Israel, as demonstrated by its pursuit of 
nuclear weapons and support of Hezbollah and Hamas. Iran has been a source of 
regional instability and an impediment to peace, and we intend to use all tools at 
our disposal to prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon and end its support 
of terror. This begins with direct, aggressive, and principled diplomacy and may 
include an expansion of sanctions. 

Iraq 

Question 33. What do you see as the top national security interests that remain 
for the United States with respect to Iraq? 

Answer. I would define our security interests in Iraq the same as how the Presi- 
dent-elect has defined it: A transition to an Iraqi Government that can take respon- 
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sibility for its future and that leads a country at peace with itself and its neigh- 
bors — a peace that prevents sectarian conflict, protects Iraq’s sovereignty, and 
ensures that an al-Qaeda threat does not reemerge. 

Question 34. What opportunities do you see for the broader international commu- 
nity to become more involved in Iraq? Do you sense a willingness on the part of the 
EU or other organizations to engage more robustly? 

Answer. The Obama administration will pursue a diplomatic initiative with all of 
Iraq’s neighbors — including Iran and Syria — and the U.N. to secure Iraq’s borders, 
isolate al-Qaeda, and support national reconciliation within Iraq. It is in the interest 
of Iraq’s neighbors and the international community to have a stable Iraq that does 
not become a battleground for sectarian tensions and animosities. And we will com- 
municate that. More broadly, we have a range of diplomatic tools at our disposal 
that we can deploy to persuade and press Iraq’s neighbors to play a constructive 
role. We have let these tools languish in recent years, but they have served us well 
in advancing our interests in other difficult conflicts. They can serve us well in Iraq. 

As for our European allies, they too have an interest in a stable Iraq, and I look 
forward to working with them to see how they might engage diplomatically or other- 
wise to make that possible. 

Question 35. The Bush administration suggested that one of the objectives of the 
surge was, to tamp down violence to provide the space for political actors to make 
the concessions necessary to bring about lasting peace and reconciliation. In your 
estimation, has that happened? What will you do to bring that reconciliation about? 

Answer. There have been security gains in Iraq, but political progress toward last- 
ing peace and reconciliation has been less successful. The Obama administration 
will proceed with the following overall strategy and core principles we will bring to 
this set of security and political challenges. 

First, as we all know, Iraq is a sovereign country, and any steps we take on secu- 
rity matters moving forward will have to be taken in consultation with the Iraqis. 
We will certainly do our best to press the Iraqi Government to combat sectarianism 
in their security forces — and we’ll tie future training resources to progress on this 
front. Improved Iraqi security forces cannot fully replace U.S. forces, but they can 
certainly help, if the Iraqis step up. 

Second, we will take additional steps to help the Iraqi Government consolidate the 
security gains that have been made in the past 2 years — gains that have facilitated 
more intensive and effective rebuilding and aid efforts. That will include an inten- 
sive diplomatic and political strategy, including an effort to forge a comprehensive 
compact with Iraq’s neighbors. 

Third, we will pay particular attention to the humanitarian crisis in Iraq, which 
risks destabilizing parts of the country. We are committed to an aggressive effort 
to assist displaced Iraqis. But these are serious challenges, and much of this turns 
on the capacity and willingness of the Iraqis themselves. 

Question 36. Iran continues to be the most problematic of Iraq’s neighbors from 
the U.S. perspective. How do you assess Iranian interests with respect to Iraq? 
What will your priorities be in seeking to manage Iran’s impact on Iraq? 

Answer. Iran has been the largest beneficiary of the policy failures in Iraq. It has 
strengthened its position in the Middle East and continues to pursue nuclear weap- 
ons, issue threats against Israel, support terrorist organizations including Hezbollah 
and Hamas, and it continues to meddle in Iraq, where it seeks a Shia-dominated 
government that is too weak to challenge Iran’s dominant regional position. Presi- 
dent-elect Obama intends to use tough, principled diplomacy to mitigate the threats 
posed by Iran against its neighbors, including Iraq. 

Iraq is an independent, sovereign state and we wish to see it develop and flourish. 
Iraq will determine the character of its ties with its neighbors, including Iran. Hav- 
ing normal relations with trade is surely what Iraq seeks. Our interests are in sup- 
porting Iraqi independence. To the extent that Iran threatens that or seeks to desta- 
bilize Iraq out of a desire to build its leverage over Iraq and its future, our priorities 
will be geared to supporting Iraq’s ability to shape its own destiny. 

Question 37. Do you believe current arrangements for the security of U.S. diplo- 
matic personnel and facilities in Iraq are appropriate? Do you believe the Depart- 
ment can continue to rely on contractors such as Blackwater to provide security for 
its operations? Should the Department of State develop the capability to transport 
and guard diplomats in challenging environments such as Iraq and Afghanistan? 

Answer. Ensuring security for U.S. diplomatic personnel and facilities in Iraq is 
essential. Right now, much of the rebuilding is taking place under a security um- 
brella provided by the brave young men and women of our Armed Forces. Their de- 
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parture from critical areas in Iraq will certainly change the security calculus. How 
we deal with this challenge — both generally and specifically with respect to Provin- 
cial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs) — has been and will continue to be the subject of 
discussions among the national security team and with the President-elect. 

Both the President-elect and I have been outspoken in calling for more oversight 
and accountability for private contractors and more tools to stop abuses in Iraq. I 
have been highly skeptical of heavily armed military contractors who have operated 
in Iraq without any law or court to rein them in or hold them accountable. These 
contractors have at times been reckless and have at times compromised our mission 
in Iraq. 

I look forward to working with the President-elect and the Congress to establish 
the legal status of contractor personnel, so that we can prosecute any abuses com- 
mitted by private military contractors. In addition, our experience in Iraq has shown 
that there must be serious oversight and effective program management — and that 
starts at the State Department. I will be especially vigilant about this. Finally, it 
is important to remember that there are many private contractors in Iraq and else- 
where who are honorable, hardworking, and patriotic. But we have seen too many 
abuses in the past few years to do anything less than impose a new legal regime 
to hold security firms and individual personnel accountable when they act outside 
the law. 

The protection of State Department personnel operating in areas like Afghanistan 
and Iraq is an important issue and I look forward to working, along with other 
members of the President’s national security team, to exploring the best way to 
address that issue if confirmed. 

Question 38. What impact do you anticipate the drawdown of U.S. forces in Iraq 
to have on the State Department’s ability to carry out its operations there? What 
steps will you take as Secretary to ensure that State Department undertakes appro- 
priate transition planning in connection with the military drawdown? 

Answer. As explained in my answer to the question above, much of the rebuilding 
in Iraq is taking place under a security umbrella provided by the brave young men 
and women of our Armed Forces. Their departure from critical areas in Iraq will 
certainly change the security calculus. How we deal with this challenge — both gen- 
erally and specifically with respect to PRTs — has been and will continue to be the 
subject of discussions among the national security team and with the President- 
elect. But if confirmed as Secretary, I will ensure that the State Department under- 
takes all appropriate transition planning to deal with all contingencies concerning 
our diplomatic security that might arise from a reduction of military personnel. 

AFRICA 


Sudan t Darfur 

Question 39. During your campaign for President, you were critical of the U.N.’s 
response to the crisis in Darfur. What specific steps do you intend to take as Sec- 
retary to improve the effectiveness of U.N. efforts to address the situation in Darfur, 
including the United Nations-African Union Mission in Darfur (UNAMID)? 

Answer. Today, the most immediate and urgent means of providing protection as 
swiftly as possible to the civilians at risk is the rapid and full implementations of 
the deployment of the United Nations-African Union peacekeeping force, UNAMID. 
The pace of UNAMID’s deployment needs to be accelerated, combined with sufficient 
logistical support to protect civilians on the ground. If confirmed I will work with 
my colleagues and the President-elect to send a clear message to Khartoum that 
they must end obstruction of the U.N. force (UNAMID), including through endless 
bureaucratic hurdles and delays. We also need to address some of the U.N.’s own 
requirements that have inadvertently slowed UNAMID’s deployment thus far. If 
necessary, the Obama administration will take steps to help move needed troops 
and equipment into place on an urgent basis. 

Question 40. Many have been critical of China’s role in the Security Council in 
opposing stronger and more effective U.N. action on Darfur. What specific steps do 
you intend to take as Secretary to gain greater cooperation from China in efforts 
to address Darfur? 

Answer. Cooperation in the Security Council must be at the center of our efforts 
to build an effective and responsive U.N. With its fast growing economy, ever-grow- 
ing global interests, and expanding population, China should be expected to assume 
a more active role on the Security Council, on Sudan and Darfur and elsewhere. The 
Council’s capacity to effectively address key issues derives directly from the ability 
of its members to identify shared objectives and build pragmatic working relation- 
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ships. This will be particularly true for the United States and China. Prospects for 
such collaboration on the Council improve when there are effective, sustained, 
direct, and serious consultations and negotiations among the Council Members. 
There are, and will continue to be, times when, despite best efforts, effective Council 
action is not possible. 

Question 41. During the Presidential campaign, you urged consideration of a 
greater role for NATO in addressing the situation in Darfur, including a potential 
NATO role in enforcing a no-fly zone. 

• a. Is it the position of the Obama administration that NATO forces or assets 
should be deployed to Darfur? 

• b. Does the Obama administration believe that NATO forces could play such a 
role without diminishing the effectiveness of ongoing NATO operations in 
Afghanistan? 

• c. Current U.N. Security Council resolutions do not authorize individual states 
operating independently from the United Nations-African Union Mission in 
Darfur (UNAMID) to enforce a no-fly zone over Darfur. Would the Obama ad- 
ministration support the enforcement of a no-fly zone over Darfur by individual 
states in the absence of additional authority from the U.N. Security Council? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and Vice-President-elect Biden and I have been 
very clear and forceful in our condemnation of the genocide in Sudan and in our 
commitment to far more robust actions to try to end the genocide and maximize pro- 
tection for civilians. We have made very clear our intent to pursue more effective 
diplomatic efforts to resolve the conflict that underlies the genocide. 

We have all also advocated the implementation of a no-fly zone as well as far 
more robust sanctions on the Government of Sudan, both of which Congress has also 
endorsed. 

We’ve made no final decisions on a no-fly zone, or on the deplo 3 mient of NATO 
assets to Darfur. I would anticipate that the questions of Sudan and Darfur would 
be subject to early policy review of all steps that the U.S. can take to most effec- 
tively and urgently maximize protection for civilians. The impact of any actions on 
our interests elsewhere — including Afghanistan — would be part of that review. 

Sudani CPA 

Question 42. How will the Obama administration help sustain the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement for Sudan which reaches a pivotal point with the referendum on 
secession in the next 2 years? 

Answer. As a guarantor of the CPA, the United States has a special responsibility 
to ensure that implementation of this landmark agreement remains a priority even 
in the midst of the Darfur crisis. We will work bilaterally to increase support to the 
Government of Southern Sudan to bolster capacity and good governance, and multi- 
laterally to assure appropriate donor coordination and ongoing political and finan- 
cial support for CPA implementation. The Comprehensive Peace Agreement aims to 
give the Sudanese people greater voice in their political future, and this will remain 
a priority. National elections that were supposed to be held by July 2009 will clearly 
by delayed, but the United States will work to ensure that the delay is not pro- 
tracted, and that free, fair, safe elections are held before the year is out. Prepara- 
tions for the 2011 referendum must remain on track as well to retain the confidence 
of the South. 

Somalia 

Question 43. What steps do you believe should be taken to stabilize the security 
situation in Somalia? 

Answer. Somalia’s complex emergency is daunting, and U.S. leadership is des- 
perately needed to help address this multifaceted emergency. Failed states like 
Somalia provide dangerous opportunities to terrorist organizations and international 
criminals, and they destabilize entire regions. 

The U.S. will work with other donors and with Somalis to improve the security 
conditions for humanitarian operations on the ground. The United States will con- 
tinue to work with allies and with the shipping industry to combat piracy in the 
Gulf of Aden and along the East African coast. Ultimately, Somalia can be stabilized 
only by ensuring that a competent, consensus-based government is in place with the 
capacity to provide order for the Somali people. We continue to look for diplomatic 
opportunities to stabilize the security situation in Somalia. 

Question 44. The Bush administration has advocated the establishment of a U.N. 
peacekeeping mission in Somalia. Do you support this idea? If so, what do you 
believe the appropriate size and mandate for such a mission would be? 
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Answer. I believe we need to take a very careful look at this issue. There are no 
good solutions in Somalia. The question is whether a U.N. peacekeeping force, 
assuming it is successfully stoodup and deployed, advances our efforts to confront 
terrorism, address the humanitarian crisis, and promote reconciliation in Somalia. 
I expect to consider this issue in the near future with the President-elect and my 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Zimbabwe 

Question 45. What actions will you take as Secretary of State to address the ongo- 
ing human rights and humanitarian crisis in Zimbabwe? 

Answer. The people of Zimbabwe have suffered for far too long under a corrupt 
leadership that does not serve the needs of its people. The destruction of Zimbabwe’s 
economy and repeated abuses of power have been a catastrophe for Zimbabweans, 
and threaten the stability of the region. The United States and the world must take 
steps to address this growing crisis. Widened U.S. sanctions are appropriate. It was 
the right policy to have supported a U.N. Security Council resolution calling for tar- 
geted sanctions and an arms embargo. As Zimbabwe’s crisis continues and becomes 
even more destabilizing to the Southern African region. South Africa, the African 
Union, and the SADC must play a stronger role in pressuring the Mugabe regime. 

It will require concerted and sustained diplomacy to try to get the international 
community to acknowledge the need to act to apply more pressure to the illegitimate 
government of Robert Mugabe, and to bring an end to the man-made humanitarian 
crisis that grips Zimbabwe today. The Zimbabwean people are suffering and the 
U.S. will push for more efforts, including having humanitarian NGOs resume activ- 
ity in Zimbabwe. We will need to consider incentives for reform, and work closely 
with the EU and other international donors to create a very generous aid and recov- 
ery package for Zimbabwe. We would make very clear the specific and practical 
steps that any Zimbabwean Government can take to qualify for this package. 

Eastern Congo 

Question 46. The conflict in Eastern Congo has brought human rights violations 
and humanitarian deprivation on a large scale, in the same region and involving 
some of the same actors that produced the Rwandan genocide. What actions will you 
take to help resolve this regional crisis? 

Answer. The situation in Congo is deeply disturbing. The President-elect and I 
have both supported efforts on behalf of a lasting solution to Congo’s political dis- 
putes. The United States can encourage all parties in Congo and in the region to 
pursue a negotiated solution and refrain from fueling additional conflict. Ending the 
crisis and preventing a return to widespread conflict will be a multilateral effort. 
The Security Council was right to take steps to strengthen MONUC, and the U.S. 
should support former Nigerian President Ohasanjo’s diplomatic efforts. 

AFRICOM 

Question 47. What role do you foresee for the newly created Africa Combatant 
Command with regard to foreign policy and foreign assistance resources? 

Answer. The President-elect supports the concept of AFRICOM, as do I, but we 
want to make sure that it is implemented properly. I look forward to working on 
behalf of the President-elect, with Secretary Gates and General Jones, and with 
African nations on this issue. The original concept behind AFRICOM was that our 
engagement with Africa will be improved by streamlining our command structure 
so that there is a single unified command responsible for Africa, rather than three 
separate commands as has been the case. The President-elect has warned that we 
must be very careful not to overmilitarize our relations with African nations. On the 
other hand, there is a role to play for AFRICOM in helping train and equip African 
rapid response forces for peacekeeping operations. AFRICOM can also contribute to 
an enhanced capability of African nations to patrol their own waters. 

Question 48. How will the State Department and USAID interact with AFRICOM 
within Africa? 

Answer. A well-conceived AFRICOM — one that plays the traditional role of a com- 
batant command rather than supplants the State Department’s traditional role — can 
enhance U.S. Government efforts to foster peace and stability on the continent. I 
look forward to working with Secretary Gates and others to ensure that AFRICOM 
complements the efforts of State Department and USAID. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Question 49. What steps do you believe the United States should take to promote 
Afghanistan’s stability and development? How can we most effectively mobilize 
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international support for such efforts? What role do you intend to play as Secretary 
on these issues? 

Answer. If I am confirmed, designing and implementing a more effective strategy 
in Afghanistan will be one of my highest priorities at the State Department. We 
have lost ground in Afghanistan over the past 7 years. Our strategy has to acknowl- 
edge Afghanistan as it is, not as we hoped it would be 7 years ago. We also have 
to acknowledge that we will not see progress in Afghanistan overnight. The Presi- 
dent-elect and the entire national security team understand Afghanistan and north- 
west Pakistan are the central front in the war on terror, and we know that it is 
critical that we make progress there. 

I look forward to working with my colleagues to implement a new set of strategies 
that will help us confront the resurgence of the Taliban and the persistent threat 
of al-Qaeda in Afghanistan. Additional troops are certainly a part of that — though 
Secretary Gates can better speak to the military dimensions of our efforts in 
Afghanistan. 

The President-elect and I have consistently said that our strategy in Afghanistan 
cannot simply be about adding more troops. He has enunciated an approach that 
we call “more for more” — more troops and assistance from the U.S. as we seek more 
from NATO allies, and more from an Afghan Government that needs to focus on 
improving the lives of its people. We also have to implement a coherent Pakistan 
strategy, one that involves more nonmilitary aid and more pressure on Pakistan to 
fight terror. With this set of principles, and with the resources, focus, and diplo- 
matic effort that Afghanistan deserves — and has been denied because of our entan- 
glement in Iraq — we believe that we can make progress in supporting the people 
of Afghanistan and preventing al-Qaeda from staging future attacks. 

Question 50. Do you agree that the economic development aspect of stabilization 
and reconstruction in Afghanistan is as important as security sector reform and how 
will you assure it is properly resourced? 

Answer. Economic development is absolutely essential to Afghanistan’s stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction. It is inextricably linked to security. The President-elect has 
proposed a “more-for-more” strategy which will provide additional nonmilitary aid 
each year — above and beyond what is given now. That money will be focused on ini- 
tiatives dealing with education, infrastructure, human services, and alternative live- 
lihoods for poppy farmers. And it will be accompanied by tougher anticorruption 
measures. We will tie aid to better performance by the Afghan national government, 
including anticorruption initiatives and efforts to extend the rule of law across the 
country. We will also work to ensure that investments are made not just in Kabul 
but out in Afghanistan’s provinces. 

Question 51. How will you ensure that U.S. assistance to Afghanistan produces 
results and uses funds efficiently? 

Answer. As explained above, any U.S. assistance to Afghanistan will be accom- 
panied by tougher anticorruption measures. We will tie aid to better performance 
by the Afghan national government, including anticorruption initiatives and efforts 
to extend the rule of law across the country. We will also work to ensure that 
investments are made not just in Kabul but out in Afghanistan’s provinces. And, 
of course, I welcome congressional oversight and ongoing consultation with this com- 
mittee as key tools in ensuring efficient and effective investment of American teix- 
payer resources. 

Question 52. How will you ensure our efforts in Afghanistan are based upon a 
regional strategic approach by the United States and its partners? 

Answer. Afghanistan is not just a challenge for the United States — it is a critical 
security issue for our allies in NATO and for all countries in the region. Afghani- 
stan’s considerable problems will not be resolved without the cooperation of these 
countries, which requires a regional strategic approach. That is what I will seek to 
implement if confirmed. 

'That is why we believe our NATO allies must do more. The Obama administra- 
tion will seek greater contributions from them in Afghanistan. We will ask our 
NATO allies to reconsider national restrictions on NATO forces. The NATO force is 
short-staffed and some countries’ contributing forces are imposing restrictions on 
where their troops can operate, tying the hands of commanders on the ground. The 
Obama administration will work with European allies to end these burdensome 
restrictions and strengthen NATO as a fighting force. 

Question 53. There is a consensus that the Afghan judiciary is both ineffective and 
corrupt, and has been neglected for years by the international community. Property 
rights, human rights, and sovereign rights are at constant risk. Prosecution of crimi- 
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nals including narcotics traffickers and corrupt officials is severely hampered. This 
opens up space for the Taliban’s version of arbitration and dispute settlement 
among the people. How will you prioritize the reform and reestablishment of an 
effective judiciary and rule of law sector that is responsive to Afghanistan’s Con- 
stitution and its people? 

Answer. Legal reform is absolutely vital for Afghanistan’s future, and working 
with our partners, this is an issue that we must make a higher priority. As men- 
tioned in a previous question, we will tie aid to better performance by the Afghan 
national government, including anticorruption initiatives and efforts to extend the 
rule of law across the country. 


PAKISTAN 

Question 54. What is your assessment of the effectiveness of current U.S. security 
sector cooperation with Pakistan? Is money for such programs being well spent, and 
is it helping Pakistan to become a more effective partner in fighting terrorism and 
in cooperating on other important U.S. interests? Are there ways in which this 
assistance can be made more effective? 

Answer. Since 2001, the U.S. assistance program to Pakistan has lacked strategic 
focus. The President-elect, the Vice-President-elect and I supported the Enhanced 
Partnership with Pakistan Act of 2008 as Senators — and I know I speak for each 
of us when I commend the ranking member for his leadership on this vital issue. 
But this is not a blank check. We should condition military aid on ensuring that 
Pakistan is taking on the extremists. Should the 111th Congress choose to reintro- 
duce a new version of the legislation, we look forward to working with this com- 
mittee and the Congress on legislation to help build a long-term relationship with 
Pakistan. 

Question 55. Do you believe that current levels of economic assistance to Pakistan 
are sufficient to achieve U.S. objectives in helping Pakistan to achieve political and 
economic stability? How should U.S. economic assistance be most effectively tar- 
geted to meet these objectives? 

Answer. No. 

Question 56. How will you engage a civilian government that is often at odds with 
powerful military and intelligence institutions? 

Answer. We need to ensure that we do as much as possible to engage a wide 
range of Pakistan’s democratically elected civilian leaders. In addition. President 
Zardari needs the support of the military to improve relations with India — to in- 
clude addressing historical military ties to extremist groups — and the military has 
sought politicians’ support in defending military operations in the tribal areas. 

Question 57. Following the most recent Mumbai attacks and evidence pointing 
toward groups supported by Pakistan’s intelligence services, what action will you 
take to ensure U.S. assistance does not provide the means to maintain those mili- 
tary and intelligence elements contrary to our interests? 

Answer. U.S. military assistance to Pakistan must be conditioned on Pakistan’s 
efforts to close down training camps, evict foreign fighters, and preventing the 
Taliban and al-Qaeda from using Pakistan as a terrorist sanctuary. Nonmilitary 
assistance should be tripled, with a focus on the border regions, so that over the 
long term we are reducing the pull of the extremists. 

Question 58. Where do you rank the resolution of Kashmir in U.S. priorities for 
Pakistan? What role do you believe the United States can play to assist in the reso- 
lution of the Kashmir region? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I are very concerned about rising tensions in 
Kashmir: The situation is dangerous for India, for Pakistan, and for the people of 
Kashmir. We must encourage all parties to work toward peaceful settlement. 

INDIA 

The Mumbai attacks in November 2008 are yet another attack in India suspected 
of emanating from groups in Pakistan that have support among Pakistan military 
and intelligence agencies. These attacks take place at moments of increasing 
cooperation between the Indian and Pakistan Government and are clearly intended 
to destabilize relations. 

Question 59. What actions will you take to ensure progress in political and eco- 
nomic development in the region despite this spoiler role of terrorist organizations? 
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Answer. We are committed to do as much as possible throughout this critical re- 
gion to promote political and economic development, and to shut down terrorist net- 
works. In Pakistan, that means increasing nonmilitary assistance, making our mili- 
tary assistance accountable and conditional on Pakistani actions, and doing more to 
improve the lives of everyday people. In India, it means continuing to deepen our 
close partnership on a wide range of economic and development issues. We cannot, 
and will not, allow terrorists to stand in the way of progress. 

Question 60. What is your assessment of the reaction India has made to the at- 
tack to date? 

Answer. The Indian people — as well as victims from many other countries, includ- 
ing the United States — suffered a terrible tragedy with the Mumbai attacks. We 
should support its efforts to pursue a full investigation of who organized and plotted 
the attack, ultimately bringing the perpetrators to justice. 

Question 61. What is your assessment of the response Pakistan has taken since 
it provided information regarding the attackers? 

Answer. The Pakistani Government must do all it can to find out who perpetrated 
these horrible attacks and bring these terrorists to justice. 

Question 62. What support will you give to the recent civilian nuclear cooperation 
agreement with India and how will the U.S. ensure such cooperation is limited to 
civilian purposes? 

Answer. The Obama administration will favor a closer relationship between the 
U.S. and India and believes that civil nuclear cooperation will help build a better 
relationship. We need to explore how we can take advantage of nuclear agreement 
to build a wider and deeper relationship with India as well as to work together to 
cement progress on proliferation goals, including ratification of the Comprehensive 
Test-Ban Treaty. As the relationship deepens, the U.S. and India can work together 
to address global and regional problems of shared concern including proliferation, 
counterterrorism, poverty, and climate change. 

Question 63. In a 2007 article in Foreign Affairs, you wrote “As cochair of the Sen- 
ate India Caucus, I recognize the tremendous opportunity presented by India’s rise 
and the need to give the country an augmented voice in regional and international 
institutions, such as the U.N.” In what ways specifically do you believe India’s voice 
at the U.N. should be augmented? Do you support India’s desire to become a perma- 
nent member of the U.N. Security Council? 

Answer. The United States has an enduring interest in a meiximally efficient and 
effective United Nations Security Council. Any expansion would need to preserve 
both those elements. We recognize that the Council was created many years ago at 
a time when there were very different international realities and that there is a 
strongly felt sentiment among many Member States that the Security Council 
should better reflect changing circumstances. The administration will support ex- 
pansion of the Security Council in ways that would not impede its effectiveness and 
its efficiency. We need to make a serious, deliberate effort, consulting closely with 
key allies and capitals, as well as with the committee and the Congress, to find a 
way forward. 


EAST ASIA 


Japan and China 

During the Bush administration, we witnessed an expansion of the United States- 
Japan relationship to new levels of cooperation on regional and global issues, includ- 
ing our respective national security concerns and areas of economic cooperation. 
Japan is eager to partner and closely collaborate with the United States to address 
present and future challenges within Asia. With the reemergence of China on a 
global and regional basis, there is elevated tension between China and Japan, and 
a return to debate on events of history involving both countries. 

Question 64. How can the United States most effectively nurture our important 
relationship with Japan while pursuing constructive engagement with China? 

Answer. Maintaining both a strong partnership with Japan and a constructive re- 
lationship with China are not contradictory; they are entirely consistent with U.S. 
interests. 

A strong and enduring United States-Japan alliance, based on common interests 
and shared values, is the centerpiece for both American and Japanese policy in the 
Asia-Pacific region. As the world’s two wealthiest democracies, the United States 
and Japan have shared interests that cut across a range of challenging issues: Nu- 
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clear proliferation, terrorism, financial instability, poverty, and climate change, to 
name a few. As the relationship continues to broaden and deepen, we must strive 
to enhance communication and consultation between our two countries, and seek 
closer coordination on critical issues where we have shared interests and goals, such 
as how to best resolve the abductee issue in the context of efforts to achieve the 
complete and verifiable elimination of North Korea’s nuclear weapons programs. 
This will ensure that the alliance continues to play its critical role of ensuring secu- 
rity, stability, and prosperity in the Asia-Pacific region. 

In our relationship with China, we should work where possible to expand the 
areas of cooperation while managing the areas of competition. It is essential that 
China’s rise he peaceful. The United States cannot by itself ensure that result, but 
it can help create an environment in which China makes the right choices — choices 
such as contributing to global economic stability, ensuring fair trade, supporting 
international efforts to halt nuclear proliferation, ending support for repressive re- 
gimes such as those in Zimbabwe and Burma, protecting human rights, and com- 
bating global warming. The Obama administration will work to promote these and 
other important objectives in its interaction with China. 

Trans-Pacific Trade Agreement 

Last fall, U.S. Trade Representative Susan Schwab announced the beginning of 
talks on a regional trade agreement with Singapore, Chile, New Zealand, and 
Brunei, known as the Transpacific Trade Talks. An eventual Transpacific agreement 
could be an important doorway for further U.S. economic engagement in Asia. Other 
countries, including Australia, are considering participation as well. 

Question 65. Do you favor continued U.S. participation in the Transpacific Trade 
Talks? 

Answer. The Asia-Pacific region as a whole accounts for nearly 60 percent of 
global GDP and nearly half of world trade. U.S. trade with Asian countries totals 
nearly $1 trillion annually. Our economic interaction with Asia underpins our over- 
all relationship with that vital region and enhances both American prosperity and 
security. I support further expansion of trade with Asia, provided that it is safe, 
fair, and beneficial to American workers and consumers. 

Any trade agreements the Obama administration pursues will ensure the greatest 
possible benefits for American exporters, workers, and consumers; contain binding 
standards of labor and environmental protections; and be rigorously monitored and 
enforced. If confirmed, I look forward to working with Congress to review the status 
of the Transpacific Trade Talks and determine whether they will advance these 
objectives. 

Question 66. What are specific steps you will propose to increase U.S. trade inter- 
action with East Asia? 

Answer. As the President-elect and I have said, strengthening economic ties with 
Asia enhances both our prosperity and security. I support expanded trade with East 
Asia provided that it is safe, fair, and beneficial to American workers and con- 
sumers. The Obama administration will use all the tools at its disposal to expand 
market access in Asia for U.S. exporters, end unfair trade practices, and ensure that 
imports into the United States are safe. It is our shared belief that trade in low 
carbon energy technologies is a win-win for the United States: Providing growth in 
innovative industries in the United States while helping our friends in Asia meet 
their growing energy needs in a manner consistent with our shared climate goals. 
Ensuring that the United States will be a technology leader in this innovative field 
is a priority of the Obama administration. 

ASEAN 

The 10 nations comprising the Association of Southeast Asian Nations represent the 
fourth largest export market for the United States. Since its inception in 1967, with 
the original five nations of Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and 
Thailand, ASEAN has been an important contributor to stability throughout South- 
east and East Asia. Unfortunately, among ASEAN leaders, there has been a lin- 
gering perception that the region is not of significant interest to the United States. 
This impression has been reinforced by Secretary Rice’s infrequency of visits to the 
region, and Assistant Secretary Hill being necessarily occupied with the North Ko- 
rean nuclear issue. 

Over 2 years ago, I introduced, and the Senate passed legislation establishing the 
position of U.S. Ambassador for ASEAN Affairs. President Bush eventually pro- 
ceeded to appoint Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, Scot Marciel, to serve as U.S. 
Ambassador to ASEAN. The United States was the first country to make such an 
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appointment. Japan, China, Vietnam, and other countries have followed the U.S. 
example and appointed Ambassadors to ASEAN. 

Question 67. If confirmed, will you recommend continued appointment of a U.S. 
ambassador to ASEAN? 

Answer. I share your assessment of the critical importance of ASEAN and the 
need for the United States to enhance and elevate its relations with the region. In 
2006, President-elect Obama was one of the cosponsors of your legislation, S. 2697, 
to establish the position of U.S. Ambassador for ASEAN Affairs, and both he and 
I were proud to support both that bill and your resolution in the last Congress com- 
memorating the 30th anniversary of United States-ASEAN relations and encour- 
aging President Bush to make this important appointment. If confirmed, I would 
recommend to the President the continued appointment of a U.S. ambassador for 
ASEAN affairs, and look forward to working with you and other Members of Con- 
gress to assure that this position continues to play an important role in advancing 
U.S. relations with the region. 

Question 68. Will you be prepared to travel to Southeast Asia early in your term 
of office? 

Answer. While it would be premature of me to comment on my future travel 
schedule if I am confirmed as Secretary of State, I understand the importance of 
consistent high-level U.S. diplomatic engagement with Southeast Asia and, if con- 
firmed, would seek to explore all the options for early travel to the region. 

Question 69. What are additional ways of reinforcing the United States-ASEAN 
relationship? 

Answer. I believe that it is critical that the United States maintain a strong pres- 
ence in the region, and that our diplomacy be active, forward-leaning, and engaged 
at every level. That includes, of course, the participation of the Secretary of State 
in such gatherings as the ASEAN Regional Forum meetings, but also consideration, 
when and as appropriate, of a Presidential-level summit with ASEAN. Also, if con- 
firmed I would look forward to working with the President and with this committee 
to explore the desirability and feasibility of the United States signing the Treaty of 
Amity and Cooperation with ASEAN. 

Six-Party Talks 

The six-party talks focusing on the North Korea nuclear issue have provided a help- 
ful forum in bringing together diplomats from Northeast Asia to consider the way 
forward to eliminate North Korea’s nuclear program. While progress has been mod- 
est and incremental, the venue has provided opportunity for U.S. and other dip- 
lomats to compare notes on matters related to North Korea’s nuclear program and 
other regional issues. 

Question 70. What do you view as the prospect for the six-party talks becoming 
a model, or perhaps the basis to establish a regular forum for multilateral discus- 
sion related to other issues of significance to the region? 

Answer. If confirmed, I am committed to pursuing vigorous and creative diplo- 
macy to tackle a wide range of issues in Asia, working with other countries through 
existing international institutions and established diplomatic mechanisms or, if nec- 
essary, fashioning new ones. The six-party talks are one model of fashioning a mul- 
tilateral discussion, but the particular framework will depend on the specifics of the 
goal we are trying to meet. 


INDONESIA — PEACE CORPS 

Indonesia has made remarkable progress in its move to democracy, with legislative 
and Presidential elections set for later this year. The United States-Indonesia part- 
nership continues to expand with enhanced collaboration in areas of mutual interest 
including trade, education, and military matters. The United States has a window 
of opportunity to contribute to Indonesia’s development, thereby also supporting re- 
gional stability. Indonesian officials have repeatedly expressed to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and to the executive branch, their interest in welcoming the Peace 
Corps to Indonesia. 

Question 71. Do you see this as a possibility, and will you encourage the Peace 
Corps to establish a presence in Indonesia? 

Answer. With close to 240 million people, the world’s largest Muslim majority 
country, and the world’s third largest democracy, Indonesia is the giant of Southeast 
Asia and a crucial and valued U.S. partner in Asia. Over the past several years — 
and in the face of economic and social turmoil as well as an unprecedented natural 
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disaster in the December 2004 tsunami — Indonesia has made impressive progress 
on key reforms, human security, pursuing militant extremists, growing its economy, 
and reestablishing its role in ASEAN. Although there are of course areas where in- 
creased accountability and transparency are still needed, the Indonesian people 
have every reason to be proud of their accomplishments. 

Indonesia plays a central role in the region, and I look forward to working with 
the committee and others in Congress to explore appropriate ways to continue to 
develop and deepen cooperation between our two nations. If confirmed, I would en- 
courage the Peace Corps to establish a presence in Indonesia as part of an enhanced 
United States-Indonesia partnership that promotes democracy, leads to increased 
transparency and accountability, encourages economic growth and development, and 
enhances human rights and human security. 

NORTH KOREA 

Question 72. How do you assess the situation in North Korea regarding prospects 
for elimination of that country’s nuclear program? 

Answer. North Korea’s nuclear ambitions are a deep concern. The Obama admin- 
istration will confirm the full extent of North Korea’s past plutonium production and 
its uranium enrichment activities, and get answers to disturbing questions about its 
proliferation activities with other countries, including Syria. The North Koreans 
must live up to their commitments and fully and verifiably dismantle all of their 
nuclear weapons programs and proliferation activities. The objective must be clear: 
The complete and verifiable elimination of North Korea’s nuclear weapons pro- 
grams, which only expanded while we refused to talk. As we move forward, we must 
not cede our leverage in these negotiations unless it is clear that North Korea is 
living up to its obligations. 

Question 73. In your view, what is the best way forward, and will you be recom- 
mending elimination of North Korea’s nuclear program in its entirety, or elimination 
of North Korea’s nuclear weapons program and inventory? 

Answer. The new administration will pursue direct diplomacy bilaterally and 
within the six-party talks to achieve the complete and verifiable elimination of 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons programs, and an accounting for North Korea’s past 
plutonium production, uranium enrichment activities, and proliferation activities. 

Sanctions should only be lifted based on North Korean performance. If the North 
Koreans do not meet their obligations, we should move quickly to reimpose sanc- 
tions that have been waived, and consider new restrictions going forward. 

Question 74. Under what circumstances would you envision normalized relations 
between North Korea and the United States? 

Answer. Normalized relations will not be possible without the complete and 
verifiable elimination of North Korea’s nuclear weapons programs, and an account- 
ing for North Korea’s past plutonium production, uranium enrichment activities, 
and proliferation activities. We must also continue to address North Korea’s human 
rights abuses, which must be part of any normalization process. 

Question 75. Should the United States encourage continuation of the six-party 
talks, and under what conditions, if any, are you open to direct bilateral discussions 
between the United States and North Korea? 

Answer. The six-party framework has provided flexibility through which to pursue 
multilateral and bilateral approaches. We have the most leverage when presenting 
united positions supported by China, Japan, the Republic of Korea (ROK), and Rus- 
sia. At the same time, the United States will continue to engage the DPRK bilat- 
erally within the six-party framework. 

Question 76. How will addressing North Korean human rights issues be config- 
ured in the administration’s overall North Korea strategy? 

Answer. We remain concerned about improving the lives of the North Korean peo- 
ple, including the lives of refugees. The United States is now the largest provider 
of food aid to the DPRK through the World Food Program and U.S. NGOs under 
a May 2008 agreement. An Obama administration will continue to address North 
Korea’s human rights abuses, including as part of any normalization process. 

Question 77. The North Korea-Burma relationship continues to grow. In addition 
to normalizing diplomatic relations. North Korea is among those countries exporting 
conventional weapons to Buma. As North Korean planes and ships continue to 
arrive in Burma, there are questions about possible collaboration between those two 
countries toward the development of Burma’s nuclear program. North Korean offi- 
cials have neither confirmed nor denied multiple committee inquiries as to whether 
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their country is providing nuclear materials and technology to Burma for 
weaponization purposes. What will be your recommendation to the President in the 
event information is received confirming North Korean collaboration with Burma to 
develop nuclear weapons? 

Answer. The military regime in Burma is one of the most repressive regimes in 
the world, and is at the epicenter of a range of transnational threats, from narcotics 
to avian flu. Any information suggesting that North Korea is collaborating with 
Burma on a nuclear program would be very troubling and treated with the serious- 
ness it demands. 


CHINA 

Vital Interests of China and the United States 

In the November/December 2007 issue of “Foreign Affairs,” you wrote, “We must 
persuade China to join global institutions and support international rules by build- 
ing on areas where our interests converge and working to narrow our differences. 
Although the United States must stand ready to challenge China when its conduct 
is at odds with U.S. vital interests, we should work for a cooperative future.” 

Question 78. In what ways today is China’s conduct at odds with our vital inter- 
ests, and how specifically would you propose to “challenge China?” 

Answer. The Obama administration will seek to expand areas of cooperation with 
China, while also managing our differences and strengthening our ability to compete 
in the 21st century. We need to engage China on common interests like climate 
change. North Korea, and Iran, even as we continue to encourage its shift to a more 
open and market-based society. But to protect our interests and strengthen our 
economy, and to enforce the principles of our international trading system, this ad- 
ministration will seek a level playing field and stand firm on piracy of American 
intellectual property and illegal tariffs against U.S. firms. We have ceded too much 
leverage to China because of our debt and our singular focus on Iraq. 

Strategic Economic Dialogue with China 

During the last year, China and the U.S. held numerous formal and informal meet- 
ings, including sessions under the auspices of the United States-China Strategic 
Economic Dialogue (SED) and the United States-China Joint Commission on Com- 
merce and Trade. Treasury Secretary Henry Paulson was the leading administra- 
tion interlocutor with China, as he represented the United States in SED sessions. 

Question 79. What is your perspective on the Strategic Economic Dialogue? Has 
it been a constructive forum with which to convey U.S. interests and engage with 
the Chinese? 

Answer. It is important to have high-level discussions to discuss economic issues 
with the Chinese Government. We are looking carefully at the question of how to 
develop this important engagement with China. We expect high-level engagement 
to continue in some form. 

Question 80. Will you be recommending continuation of the SED, and if so, whom 
should serve as the U.S. point person, the Secretary of the Treasury, yourself if con- 
firmed by the Senate, or perhaps someone else? 

Answer. As explained above, if confirmed, I look forward to working with the 
President-elect and my colleagues at Treasury, Defense, and throughout the govern- 
ment to structure our diplomatic and political engagement with China. 

China — Energy 

In its 2008 report to Congress, the United States-China Economic and Security Re- 
view Commission observed that China’s economy, energy use and environment “are 
inextricably linked” and that the linkages are not unique to China. “China and the 
United States face similar challenges in devising energy policy, securing sufficient 
energy supplies to support the national economy and the desired standard of living, 
and addressing such related issues as climate change.” You also have repeatedly 
pointed to the importance of cooperation on energy and environmental issues with 
China. 

Question 81. What is your perspective on the current “United States-China Ten 
Year Energy and Environment Cooperation Framework?” 

Answer. The “United States-China Ten Year Energy and Environment Coopera- 
tion Eramework” demonstrates the shared recognition of the energy and environ- 
mental challenges facing the United States and China. The Framework is aimed at 
developing new ideas for energy security, economic sustainability, and environ- 
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mental sustainability. It works to identify, develop, and implement energy and envi- 
ronmental innovations for the future. If confirmed, I look forward to the opportunity 
to work on these critical issues as part of this Framework as well as other diplo- 
matic means that we might establish. 

Question 82. What role should the State Department have in energy cooperation 
with the Government of China? Given the rapidity with which China’s energy con- 
sumption is expanding, how can U.S. efforts to promote clean energy and improved 
efficiency be expanded and pursued with more urgency? 

Answer. Our economic policy toward China has to be closely coordinated with our 
foreign policy. They cannot be pursued in isolation to one another. We will press 
China to live up to its commitments in trade agreements and to meet its inter- 
national responsihilities. We must vigorously defend U.S. trade interests with China 
by ensuring we operate on a level playing field. 

Energy security and climate change is one of the most pressing challenges facing 
the United States and the global community. The United States will take a leader- 
ship role in combating the threat of global climate change from the beginning of the 
new administration. The President-elect has specifically pledged to set a goal of an 
80-percent reduction in global emissions by 2050 — a policy goal I am committed to 
as well. In pursuit of that goal, we will ask the biggest carbon-emitting nations to 
join a new Global Energy Forum to lay the foundation for the next generation of 
climate protocols. 

It is also our shared belief that trade in low carbon energy technologies is a win- 
win for the United States: Providing growth in innovative industries in the United 
States while helping our friends in Asia meet their growing energy needs in a man- 
ner consistent with our shared climate goals. Ensuring that the United States will 
be a technology leader in this innovative field is a priority of the Obama administra- 
tion. 

Question 83. Given your concern for volatility and vulnerability of global oil sup- 
plies, what actions would you recommend to work with China in reducing growth 
of its dependence on oil? 

Answer. We need to work with China on agreeing to a global carhon cap. We also 
need to work closely with China and other countries on the development on low car- 
bon energy technologies to reduce our shared reliance on carbon intensive energy. 

China and Currency 

Question 84. In your opinion, is Chinese currency now being fairly valued against 
the U.S. dollar, and if not, what measures do you favor or oppose to bring the 3aian 
into proper alignment? 

Answer. It is critical that China plays by the rules and acts as a positive force 
for balanced world growth. President-elect Obama has indicated his strong concerns 
with China’s behavior on its currency. I will work with the other members of the 
economic team to forge an integrated strategy on how best to achieve our goals in 
our bilateral relationship with China in the current economic environment. 

Question 85. During the Presidential campaign, both you and Senator Obama sup- 
ported legislation that would punish China for currency manipulation. Would the 
Obama administration favor similar legislation today? 

Answer. As described above. President-elect Obama has indicated his strong 
concerns with China’s behavior on its currency. The incoming administration looks 
forward to working with Congress regarding the best strategy for addressing this 
behavior. 


RUSSIA 

Question 86. After 10 years of sharp disputes over Kosovo, NATO enlargement, 
democracy, missile defense, and now Georgia, our political relationship with Russia 
is in difficulty. How do you intend to reverse the downward spiral that threatens 
vital security and foreign policy interests, including reducing nuclear stockpiles, pre- 
venting WMD proliferation, and fighting terrorism? 

Answer. President-elect Obama seeks a future of cooperative engagement with the 
Russian Government on matters of strategic importance, while standing up strongly 
for American values and international norms. That is my view as well. Some of Rus- 
sia’s recent actions have been reprehensible and they have disrupted its relations 
with the West. As we confront those actions, we must not shy away from pushing 
for more democracy, transparency, and accountability. Still, there can be no return 
to the cold war. Russia is not the old Soviet Union, and this is not the 20th century. 
The new administration will work with Russia on areas of common strategic interest 
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like counterterrorism and counterproliferation, while pressuring Russia when it 
interferes with its neighbors and abuses power at home — for example, on Georgia, 
where the President-elect condemned Russia’s escalation of the conflict and clear in- 
vasion of Georgia’s territory and illegal recognition of Abkhazia and South Ossetia 
as independent states. Real pressure on Russia will not come from rhetoric alone — 
it will come from a unified transatlantic alliance, and forging that unity will be one 
of my top priorities. If Russia refuses to abide by international norms, its standing 
in the international community will diminish. 

Question 87. Last year the administration submitted a Peaceful Nuclear Coopera- 
tion Agreement, or 123 Agreement, between the United States and Russia to the 
Senate for approval. After the Russian invasion of Georgia President Bush asked 
the Senate to suspend its consideration. Will President-elect Obama ask the Senate 
to approve the United States-Russia Peaceful Nuclear Cooperation Agreement? 

Answer. If I am confirmed, the President-elect and I will seek to cooperate with 
Russia on issues that are in our mutual interest — including in our efforts to halt 
and reverse nuclear proliferation. The 123 Agreement can be an asset to those ef- 
forts. But the Agreement’s passage cannot be decided in isolation from the larger 
question of our relationship with Russia. If confirmed, I will look forward to working 
with the committee on charting the best way forward. 

NATO 

Question 88. Early in 2009, NATO will hold a summit of the heads of state of each 
of the member governments. What will the U.S. position be on extending Member- 
ship Action Plans to Georgia and Ukraine? 

Answer. While there are different views among allies on the best way to promote 
eventual NATO membership for Georgia and Ukraine, it is essential that we work 
closely with our allies to develop a common approach on alliance enlargement. The 
NATO-Ukraine Commission and the NATO-Georgia Commission (established last 
summer) are other avenues available for deepening relations between the alliance 
and Georgia and Ukraine. NATO’s door must remain open to European democracies 
that meet membership criteria and can contribute to our common security. How and 
when new countries might join must be determined together with all our allies in 
the alliance. 

Question 89. In 2006, I delivered a speech at a conference prior to the start of 
the NATO summit in Riga, Latvia. I urged leaders to identify the response to an 
energy cutoff as an Article V commitment and develop an action plan to respond 
to such attacks. I pointed out that my recommendation did not mean that I favored 
a military response to energy cutoffs. What steps will the administration take to de- 
velop a strategy for the alliance to prepare for, and respond to, the use of energy 
as a weapon or political tool against fellow members? 

Answer. Russia’s decision to use energy as leverage against Ukraine and other 
countries in Europe demonstrates the urgency of developing a more coherent trans- 
atlantic energy strategy. You have been a leader in the efforts to develop such a 
strategy. The question of how the alliance guarantees security in the 21st century — 
not only against military threats but against a much broader array of threat, includ- 
ing to energy and cyber security — should be a major topic of discussion at the NATO 
summit in April. The discussion of potentially updating NATO’s Strategic Concept 
must address the question of the nonmilitary aspects of allies’ security, including 
energy security. 


KAZAKHSTAN 

Question 90. What U.S. interests do you believe are most important in our rela- 
tionship with Kazakhstan, and what do you believe the objectives of our policy to- 
ward Kazakhstan should be? 

Answer. The United States has been working to develop an effective and coopera- 
tive relationship with Kazakhstan since its independence in 1991. Kazakhstan par- 
ticipates in the U.S. -led coalition against terrorism, shares information with the 
United States on mutual threats, and provides support for U.S. efforts in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq. The United States has played an important role in building a more 
modern Kazakh military that can both meet Kazakhstan defense needs and help 
Kazakhstan fulfill its international responsibilities. Kazakhstan is also a key re- 
gional player in Central Asia and an important energy producer. The United States 
has an interest in helping Kazakhstan in its efforts to diversify its export routes 
and expand its energy trade with its neighbors. 
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In 2010, Kazakhstan will become the first former Soviet state to hold the chair- 
manship of the OSCE. To carry out that important role effectively, Kazakhstan 
must improve its human rights record and do more to support democratic norms. 
The country’s leadership has pledged to implement political reforms before assum- 
ing the OSCE chairmanship and the United States should hold them to that pledge. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


General 

Question 91. The United States remains the strongest outside power in Latin 
America by most measures, including trade and military cooperation. Yet U.S. influ- 
ence has sunk to perhaps the lowest point in decades. Does improving the U.S. role 
in Latin America and the Caribbean require changes of policy or does it simply re- 
quire a change in the way we communicate our current policy? What specific policy 
changes would you make that depart from the policies enacted during the last 8 
years? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has made clear that after decades of pressing for 
top-down reform, we need an agenda in the Americas that works to advance democ- 
racy, security, and opportunity from the bottom up. There are aspects of existing 
policy that should be retained, albeit updated to meet evolving challenges. There 
must, however, be more of an emphasis on helping respond to the basic desires of 
the people throughout the Western Hemisphere in a way that advances U.S. inter- 
ests and values. 

Mexico 

Question 92. Is the Merida Initiative enough to combat the threat of widespread 
corruption in Mexico? 

Answer. The Merida Initiative is an important step in helping our partners in 
Mexico address rising security challenges that pose a threat to Mexico and the 
United States. The President-elect suggested during the campaign that he appre- 
ciated the vision you laid out. Senator, of an expanded Merida Initiative that incor- 
porates our friends in Central America. I look forward to working with you, mem- 
bers of the committee, and other Members of Congress, in determining how we can 
most effectively support the rule of law in this important neighborhood. 

Question 93. There has been criticism in Mexico that a 2004 decision by President 
Bush to allow a ban on U.S. sales of semiautomatic assault weapons to lapse has 
led to an increase in the number of such weapons in the hands of Mexican drug 
gangs, weapons trafficking from the United States to Mexico, and a growing level 
of violence that affects our societies on both sides of the border. Please provide your 
views regarding measures to ensure more cooperation among border officials to stem 
the movement of firearms across the border, such as e-trace and Project Gunrunner. 
Please provide your views regarding the presence of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms and Explosives (ATE) in Mexico — do we need more ATE agents in U.S. 
consulates in Mexico to stem the movement of firearms across the border? 

Answer. As the President-elect has made clear, we must do our part in helping 
staunch southbound flows that are crucial to the drug trafficking cartels, including 
the flow of guns, cash, and stolen vehicles from the United States to Mexico. Doing 
so will require cooperation across numerous federal agencies, between federal and 
state authorities and with Mexican counterparts. If confirmed, I look forward to en- 
suring that the State Department plays an important and effective role in such ef- 
forts. I also look forward to working with you, members of the committee, and other 
Members of Congress to determine the most effective means of achieving these 
goals. 

Question 94. The collapse of oil prices and the growing effect of the recession in 
the United States have compounded Mexico’s problems. Mexico’s state-owned oil 
giant Pemex, the provider of 37 percent of the government’s income, is expected to 
produce less oil and generate fewer pesos for the government in 2009. U.S. manufac- 
turers in northern Mexico, especially those connected to the auto industry, are cut- 
ting their workforces and some are even asking employees to accept pay cuts. Rising 
unemployment in Mexico could create instability, expand illegal immigration, and 
drive desperate Mexicans into participating in the drug trade. Given the importance 
of Mexico’s “oil income,” please provide your views on working with the Mexican 
Government on a closer energy partnership. 

Answer. The interrelated challenges of inequality and insecurity pose significant 
challenges for Mexico and countries throughout the Americas. To help address these 
challenges and advance our interests and values, the United States has a strong in- 
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terest in supporting bottom-up development in Mexico and throughout the region. 
President-elect Obama’s proposed Energy Partnership for the Americas, in which we 
hope Mexico would play an important role, could serve as a vehicle for working to- 
gether to forge a path toward sustainable growth and clean energy. I look forward 
to working with you, members of the committee, and other Members of Congress 
as we flesh out how best to proceed in this and other areas of the bilateral United 
States-Mexico relationship. 

Brazil 

Question 95. The committee passed the “Western Hemisphere Energy Compact” 
in September 2008 and will be reintroducing this legislation during the next Con- 
gress. Building on the Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) on biofuels signed in 
March 2006, this bill would create the framework for greater cooperation between 
Brazil and the United States in the sharing, research, and development of renew- 
able energy technologies. Please provide your views regarding the MOU and if you 
will be continuing this initiative. Please provide your views regarding the “Western 
Hemisphere Energy Compact.” 

Answer. The March 2007 Memorandum of Understanding to Advance Biofuels Co- 
operation and the work that has been done since then are an important feature of 
the United States-Brazil relationship. We look forward to ensuring that continued 
United States-Brazil energy cooperation is carried out in an environmentally sus- 
tainable manner and in a manner that spreads the benefits of alternative energy 
development throughout the region while expanding the market for U.S. green en- 
ergy manufacturers and producers. It is also important that U.S. hiofuel producers 
not be prejudiced by efforts to increase United States-Brazil cooperation. We must 
also ensure that all stakeholders, including those from the labor, environmental, 
and business sectors, are adequately represented in the biofuels cooperation process. 

I look forward to examining the specifics of the “Western Hemisphere Energy 
Compact” legislation in the coming weeks and months and working with you and 
other members of the committee to ensure that we work together to advance U.S. 
interests and value in the Americas through enhanced energy cooperation. 

Question 96. Please provide your views regarding the viability of devising MOUs 
with Brazil on food security and HIV prevention throughout Latin America, the Car- 
ibbean, and Africa. 

Answer. The current United States-Brazil relationship provides a foundation for 
a deeper, more comprehensive relationship between our two countries. There are a 
wide range of issues on which we hope to work closely with our Brazilian partners 
to help advance democratic governance, opportunity and security from the bottom 
up throughout the Americas. I look forward to your counsel, as well as that from 
other members of this committee and Congress, as a whole, regarding particular 
areas of potential focus as we endeavor to deepen the bilateral relationship. 

Question 97. President Lula has advocated the goal of opening Brazil’s economy 
through trade liberalization. Lowering barriers to international trade is an impor- 
tant way to raise productivity growth. The benefits from greater trade include im- 
proved access to needed capital imports and technology to raise productivity and 
improve living standards. Please assess the feasibility of negotiating a Bilateral 
Investment Treaty (BIT) between the United States Government (USG) and the 
Government of Brazil (GOB). Please provide your views regarding the viability of 
negotiating a Teix Treaty with Brazil. 

Answer. As noted in response to Question 96, we believe there are a wide range 
of issues on which we hope to work closely with our Brazilian partners to deepen 
the bilateral relationship. I look forward to your counsel, as well as that from other 
members of this committee and Congress, as a whole, regarding particular areas of 
potential focus in that endeavor. 

Colombia 

Question 98. Please provide your views regarding President Alvaro Uribe’s desire 
to continue in power for a third consecutive term. 

Answer. As you are aware, the Colombian Congress is in the process of addressing 
the question of reelection. I do not believe it is proper for the United States to 
attempt to dictate the result of any internal democratic process in the region. 

Question 99. Despite the best effort and funding from the U.S., cocaine production 
continues unabated in Colombia. Please provide your views on the success or failure 
of Plan Colombia, on funding for alternative development efforts in Colombia, and 
on military assistance for Plan Colombia. 
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Answer. The security situation in Colombia has improved, but very significant 
quantities of illicit narcotics continue to flow in significant quantities from Colombia 
to the United States. I look forward to working with Congress and our friends and 
partners in Colombia to ensure that future investments help staunch the flow of 
illegal drugs and help consolidate security gains to contribute to a durable peace in 
Colombia. To do so, we must learn from the successes and failures of the past. Con- 
tinued support for Colombia through the Andean Counterdrug Initiative is impor- 
tant. That assistance must be updated to meet evolving challenges. We must pro- 
vide meaningful support for Colombia’s democratic, civilian institutions, and the 
rule of law. 

As we continue our struggle against the scourge of illegal drugs in our society and 
throughout the Americas, we must ensure that we are doing what is necessary here 
at home to reduce demand, enforce our laws through effective policing, and disrupt 
the southbound flow of money and weapons that are an essential element of the 
transnational illicit networks that operate in Colombia and elsewhere in the Amer- 
icas. It is important that we work together with countries throughout the region to 
find the best practices that work across the hemisphere and to tailor approaches to 
fit each country. 

Question 100. Please provide your views on the Free Trade Agreement (FTA) with 
Colombia. Will you oppose the FTA in its current form? What changes need to be 
included in the current agreement to gain the administration’s support? 

Answer. It is important that we not lose sight of the many aspects of the impor- 
tant, dynamic, and complex bilateral relationship that the United States and Colom- 
bia have when we discuss the United States-Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement. 
I look forward to working to maintain the across-the-board vibrancy of the relation- 
ship. 

With regard to the trade agreement, it is essential that trade spread the benefits 
of globalization. Without adequate labor protections, trade cannot do that. Although 
levels of violence have dropped, continued violence and impunity in Colombia 
directed at labor and other civic leaders make labor protections impossible to guar- 
antee in Colombia today. 

Colombia must improve its efforts. I look forward to working with members of this 
committee, as well as other Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
to see what the United States can do to help contribute to an end to further violence 
and continued impunity directed against labor and other civic leaders in Colombia. 

The United States and Colombia have long enjoyed a close, mutually beneficial 
relationship. I am confident that through continued cooperation on the full array of 
bilateral issues, we can maintain and deepen that relationship. Active engagement 
with Colombia will be an important part of this administration’s approach to hemi- 
spheric relations. 

Cuba 

Question 101. The 50th anniversary of the Cuban Revolution on January 1, 2009, 
presents an auspicious moment to reexamine the contentious United States-Cuban 
relationship. Please provide your views on reviewing all elements of Cuba policy. 

Answer. There are many ways that we can send a message to the Cuban people 
that the United States intends to play a positive role in their future. President-elect 
Obama believes that Cuban-Americans especially can be important ambassadors for 
change in Cuba. As such, he believes that it makes both moral and strategic sense 
to lift the restrictions on family visits and family cash remittances to Cuba. We do 
not currently have a timeline for the announcement of such a new policy, and the 
Obama-Biden administration will consult closely with Congress as we prepare the 
change. 

President-elect Obama also believes that it is not time to lift the embargo on 
Cuba, especially since it provides an important source of leverage for further change 
on the island. 

Question 102. Despite the official embargo, agricultural trade represents a signifi- 
cant area of interaction between the United States and Cuba. Since the Trade Sanc- 
tions Reform and Export Enhancement Act (TSRA) of 2000 lifted sanctions on sales 
of agricultural commodities and medicine, the U.S. has become Cuba’s most impor- 
tant food provider, although many restrictions and licensing requirements remain 
in place. Please provide your views on expanding trade with Cuba. 

Answer. We anticipate a review of U.S. policy regarding sales of agricultural com- 
modities to Cuba and look forward to working with members of the committee and 
other Members of Congress as we move forward in the consideration of appropriate 
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steps to take to help advance U.S. interests and values in the context of relations 
with Cuba. 

Question 103. The United States has pursued cooperation with Cuba in drug 
interdiction on a very limited case-by-case basis. Please provide your views on a 
broad formalized agreement or Memorandum of Understanding between the U.S. 
and Cuba in order to improve coordination of antidrug efforts and provide for ex- 
change of information. 

Answer. Given the threat posed by narcotics trafficking, it is important to cooper- 
ate with Cuba where such cooperation is effective is stopping trafficking. 

Question 104. Cuba has been on the State Department’s State Sponsors of Ter- 
rorism list since 1982. Please provide your views regarding why Cuba should or 
should not remain on the State Department’s State Sponsors of Terrorism list. 

Answer. We anticipate a review of U.S. policy regarding Cuba and look forward 
to working with members of the committee and other Members of Congress as we 
move forward in the consideration of appropriate steps to take to help advance U.S. 
interests and values in the context of relations with Cuba, 

Question 105. Please provide your views on United States-Cuban cooperation on 
energy security and environmentally sustainable resource management, especially 
as Cuba begins deep-water exploration for potentially significant oil reserves. 

Answer. We anticipate a review of U.S. policy regarding Cuba and look forward 
to working with members of the committee and other Members of Congress as we 
move forward in the consideration of appropriate steps to take to help advance U.S. 
interests and values in the context of relations with Cuba. 

Bolivia 

Question 106. Under the Bush administration benefits from the Andean Trade 
Promotion and Drug Eradication Act (ATPDEA) were suspended for Bolivia. This 
is a challenging topic and relationship for the U.S., but one in which the door to 
a more positive engagement needs to remain open for the sake of our broader inter- 
ests in the region. Please provide your views on reinstating ATPDEA benefits. 

Answer. The unjustified expulsion of Ambassador Phillip Goldberg as well as 
other actions taken by the Bolivian Government against U.S. personnel and pro- 
grams raises significant questions regarding Bolivia’s desire for a constructive bilat- 
eral relationship. The future of ATPDEA benefits is one of the issues in the United 
States-Bolivia relationship that merits careful consideration as we move forward, 
particularly given our interest in helping promote economic opportunity from the 
bottom up throughout the Americas. I look forward to working with you, members 
of the committee and Members of Congress to ensure that U.S. policy in Bolivia 
helps advance our interests and values. 

UNITED NATIONS 


U.N. Security Council 

Question 107. Effective action by the U.N. Security Council to address threats to 
peace and security requires building support among Council members, including 
Russia and China. Difficulty in winning such support has hampered efforts in recent 
years to address a number of U.S. priorities in the Council, including stronger ac- 
tion to address the threat posed by Iran’s nuclear program, the crises in Darfur and 
Zimbabwe, and human rights abuses in Burma. As Secretary, what steps would you 
take to increase the effectiveness of U.S. engagement in the Security Council? 

Answer. The President-elect and I believe that it is important for the United 
States to lead in strengthening the effectiveness of the United Nations, in modern- 
izing it, so that it can be more capable of meeting the challenges of the 21st century. 
We believe that in light of the global challenges we face in the new century, the 
value and potential of the U.N. is as great if not more so today, than at its founding 
60 years ago. Clearly, cooperation at the Security Council must be at the center of 
our efforts to build an effective and responsive U.N. on the challenges you cite, from 
Burma to Darfur to Iran to Zimbabwe. In this regard I am struck by the findings 
of the 2005 congressionally mandated task force on the U.N., cochaired by Senator 
Mitchell and Speaker Gingrich, which said with respect to inaction to prevent mass 
atrocities, “On stopping genocide, all too often ‘the United Nations failed’ should ac- 
tually read ‘members of the United Nations blocked or undermined action by the 
United Nations.’” 

That is why working intensively and aggressively to secure Security Council 
cooperation is critical. We must both build pragmatic working relationships, while 
making our priorities clear. If confirmed, I look forward to working with Dr. Rice 
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who is also committed to the principle that the Security Council should not be an 
obstacle to advancing critical foreign policy goals and interests. In this regard, it is 
also essential that our permanent representative in New York have the full backing 
of American diplomacy, including the full support of the Department of State to en- 
gage capitals in order to reinforce our diplomacy in New York. 

Question 108. There have been a number of proposals to increase the size of the 
U.N. Security Council and to expand the number of permanent members of the 
Council. 

• a. How do you believe U.S. interests would be affected by the expansion of the 
Council’s size or by the addition of more permanent members? 

Answer. The President-elect and I agree that the Security Council was created 
many years ago at a time when there were very different international realities. 
Our administration will make a serious, deliberate effort, consulting with key allies 
and capitals, to find a way forward that enhances the ability of the Security Council 
to carry out its mandate and effectively meet the challenges of the new century. 
Obviously, this will not happen over night. 

• b. What factors do you believe most important in evaluating any such pro- 
posals? 

Answer. We will support reforms that would not impede the Security Council’s 
effectiveness and its efficiency. We would also consider how to enhance the standing 
of the Council in the eyes of those nations that seek a greater voice in international 
fora. 

• c. Changes in the composition of the Security Council would require an amend- 
ment to the U.N. Charter, which in turn would require the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Do you commit to consulting with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in advance of any future international discussions of proposals to change 
the composition of the Council? 

Answer. If confirmed, not only would I commit to such consultations, I will 
actively seek out the Foreign Relations Committee’s counsel and expertise on this 
important and challenging issue. 

U.N. Human Rights Council 

Critics contend that the new U.N. Human Rights Council is a marginal improve- 
ment at best over the discredited U.N. Human Rights Commission it replaced. The 
Bush administration decided not to seek membership to the Council and in June 
2008 all but completely withdrew the United States from observer status, declaring 
that we would only engage with the Council when it involves “matters of deep 
national interest.” 

Question 109. What is the position of the administration regarding the U.N. 
Human Rights Council? 

Answer. Unfortunately, the new Human Rights Council has strayed far from the 
principles of the authors of the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. It has passed 
eight resolutions condemning Israel, a democracy with higher standards of human 
rights than its accusers, but it is only with difficulty that it adopted resolutions 
pressing Sudan and Myanmar. The United States should seek to reform the U.N. 
Human Rights Council. We need our voice to be heard loud and clear to call atten- 
tion to the world’s most repressive regimes, end the despicable obsession with Israel, 
and improve human rights policies around the globe. 

Question 110. Will the Obama administration seek to become a member of the 
Council at the next opportunity? 

Answer. If confirmed, I look forward to working with the President-elect and the 
U.N. Permanent Representative and consulting with this committee as we review 
whether and when to run for election to a seat on the Council. Whether or not we 
seek election, we will certainly fully engage to make reform of the human rights sys- 
tem a priority of the United States. 

Question 111. What role does the administration see the Council playing in the 
field of human rights? 

Answer. American leadership on human rights is essential to making the world 
safer, more just, and more humane. As the President-elect has said, leadership be- 
gins at home, and we must lead by example, by ending torture, official cruelty, and 
by closing Guantanamo. But we also must go much further. We should work with 
others to shape human rights institutions and instruments tailored to the 21st cen- 
tury. We must work to make the U.N.’s human rights institutions more effective 
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voices for those who are subjected to human rights violations. The President-elect 
has committed to champion accountability for genocide and war crimes, ending the 
scourge of impunity for massive human rights abuses. We will stand up for op- 
pressed people from Cuba to North Korea and from Burma to Zimbabwe and Sudan. 
We will accord greater weight to human rights, including the rights of women and 
children, in our relationships with global powers, recognizing that America’s long- 
term strategic interests are more likely to be advanced when our partners are 
rights-respecting. We will address human trafficking, both labor and sex trafficking, 
through strong legislation and enforcement to ensure that trafficking victims are 
protected and traffickers are brought to justice. 

Question 112. Does the administration believe the Council spends a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention criticizing Israel while ignoring more pressing human 
rights crises? 

Answer. Yes. There is no question that the Human Rights Council has been seri- 
ously flawed. Rather than focus its efforts and energies on the most egregious in- 
stances of human rights abuses around the world, in places like Burma, Zimbabwe, 
Sudan, and elsewhere, it has, as I said earlier, passed eight resolutions condemning 
Israel, a democracy with higher standards of human rights than its accusers, but 
it is only with difficulty that it adopted resolutions pressing Sudan and Myanmar. 

U.N. Peacekeeping 

In the 1990s, United Nations peacekeepers often found themselves sent without 
adequate political or military support to complete missions that were ill-designed. 
The United Nations seems to have learned the painful and tragic lessons of those 
events and has recently avoided inserting blue-helmeted troops in such “no-win” 
type operations. 

Question 113. Do you believe U.N. peacekeepers can effectively perform stabilizing 
or “peace enforcement” roles in situations, such as Somalia, where there is an ongo- 
ing conflict and no peace agreement among the parties? 

Answer. It is certainly the case, that the Security Council is indeed levying more 
requirements and mandates on U.N. peacekeepers than ever before. In Somalia, 
there are no good solutions. We have a serious counterterrorism challenge; a serious 
humanitarian concern and imperative; and an interest in trying to facilitate na- 
tional reconciliation and long-term stability in Somalia. In this context, the question 
is whether a U.N. peacekeeping force, assuming it can be successfully established 
and deployed, would advance our efforts along all three of our objectives. If con- 
firmed, I expect to consider this issue in the near future with the President-elect 
and my colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Question 114. Do you believe the consent of the parties is a necessary precondition 
to effective peacekeeping? Do you believe there are situations where U.N. peace- 
keepers should be authorized to deploy to a country without the consent of the host 
government? 

Answer. There are many different kinds of peacekeeping operations. The ideal cir- 
cumstance is when the parties consent to the deployment of the peacekeeping mis- 
sion. But there are times when the Security Council will authorize the use of force 
when the parties do not consent or oppose outside intervention. One thing we can 
no longer tolerate, however, is a circumstance such as in Sudan, when the govern- 
ment, in an effort to block full deployment of the African Union-United Nations 
mission, picks and chooses which troop contributions it is prepared to accept. 

U.N. Peacekeeping Budget 

For many years, the level of funding requested in the Contributions for Inter- 
national Peacekeeping Activities (CIPA) account was significantly below known re- 
quirement levels. Deficiencies were then routinely made up via supplemental appro- 
priations. Many in Congress view this “low-balling” as either shoddy bookkeeping 
or a disingenuous attempt to dodge difficult political issues. 

Question 115. Does the Obama administration intend to request funds for the 
CIPA account sufficient to meet the anticipated U.S. assessed dues for U.N. peace- 
keeping operations? 

Answer. It is the intention of the President-elect and my intention to meet our 
U.N. obligations in full and on time, and that requires us to make a determined 
effort to budget for peacekeeping operations as accurately as we can. 

Question 116. Are there any specific steps you believe the United Nations should 
take to reduce the overall size of the U.N. peacekeeping budget? If so, what are 
they? 
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Answer. Over the last several years, U.N. peacekeeping has seen its greatest 
growth both in numbers and scales. A large portion of the U.N.’s budget is devoted 
to peacekeeping. It will be important that, as peacekeeping mandates come up for 
renewal, we appropriately scrutinize the objectives, mandate, and deployment of 
these peacekeeping forces. Any new peacekeeping mandate must also be evaluated 
to ensure that the U.N. has the capacity and resources to fulfill the added responsi- 
bility. 

Question 117. Are there any specific U.N. peacekeeping missions you would sup- 
port reducing or terminating in order to reduce the costs of U.N. peacekeeping? If 
so, which missions do you believe should be reduced or terminated? 

Answer. The administration will review each peacekeeping operation as it comes 
up for renewal at the Security Council. The administration does not have a position 
about reducing supporting or terminating specific peacekeeping operations at this 
time. 

Responsibility to Protect 

In 2005, the United Nations World Summit endorsed the concept of a responsibility 
of states to protect populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and 
crimes against humanity. The concept as endorsed by the United Nations provides 
that where states manifestly fail to protect their populations from such atrocities, 
the international community, acting through the U.N. Security Council, is prepared 
to take collective action in a timely and effective manner to provide such protection. 
The U.N. statement is silent on the question of intervention by individual states 
without authorization from the U.N. Security Council to protect populations in such 
situations. 

Question 118. Do you believe that individual states may legitimately use force to 
protect other states’ populations from atrocities without U.N. Security Council au- 
thorization? Do you believe such a right is recognized in international law? 

Answer. I believe we must begin by making every effort to persuade those who 
might be inclined to use their veto to block action to stop or prevent mass atrocities 
from doing so. Our preference is to obtain Security Council approval because this 
enhances our ability to bring others along, shares the cost of the burdens, and in- 
creases the likelihood of success. Yet there may well be current and future instances 
in which despite our best efforts to obtain Security Council support we are unable 
to do so, as was the case with Kosovo, where the United States and its NATO allies 
took action initially without U.N. Security Council approval. That was the right 
thing to do at the time, and it must remain an option. As the President-elect has 
said, we are diminished if we fail to act in the face of mass atrocities and genocide. 

Question 119. If you believe in such a right, what principles should govern such 
interventions? What impact would such a doctrine have on the general prohibition 
in international law against the use of force between states except in cases of self- 
defense? How could states be prevented from using such a doctrine as a pretext to 
justify uses of force undertaken for ulterior political motives? 

Answer. The responsibility to protect is a norm that was supported by the United 
States, by the U.N. 2005 World Summit, and subsequently by the Security Council. 
The responsibility to protect is a doctrine that begins with prevention and encom- 
passes the full range of policy options. The emphasis is on prevention, though we 
cannot and must not rule out the use of force if other options fail. My main concern 
about the responsibility to protect is not overuse, but the gap that exists between 
what the norm promises and the failure of the international community to live up 
to that norm with strong action in places like Darfur. 

Question 120. Some commentators have advocated that the five permanent mem- 
bers of the U.N. Security Council should forswear the use of the veto in the Council 
in cases where international intervention is proposed for ostensibly humanitarian 
reasons. 

Do you support the United States announcing a policy that it will not use its veto 
in the Security Council in some category of future cases involving proposals for hu- 
manitarian intervention? 

Answer. Our preference should be to obtain Security Council approval for an ac- 
tion because this enhances our ability to bring others along with us, shares the cost 
of the burdens, and increases legitimacy. This should not be a binary choice of fore- 
going our right as a Permanent Member of the Security Council or sacrificing a 
principle of a commitment to the protection of civilians. It is also unrealistic to be- 
lieve that all possible future hypothetical scenarios can be identified in an evalua- 
tion of the use of the Security Council veto. 
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Question 121. If so, would such a position preclude the United States from vetoing 
a hypothetical proposal for intervention in Gaza if some Council members asserted 
that such intervention was required for humanitarian reasons? 

Answer. No. The United States maintains an unwavering commitment to Israel, 
and will oppose efforts by the Security Council and elsewhere to put forward resolu- 
tions and other statements that seek to unfairly target the State of Israel. 

Question 122. Some commentators have advocated more frequent recourse to the 
U.N. General Assembly to authorize interventions for humanitarian reasons in cases 
where the Security Council fails to authorize such interventions. 

Do you support an expanded role for the U.N. General Assembly in authorizing 
humanitarian interventions in cases where the Security Council declines to do so? 

Answer. The United States should pursue those avenues, opportunities, and strat- 
egies that represent the best possibility of achieving our national objectives. This 
is not about the General Assembly versus the Security Council. President-elect 
Obama’s overarching objective is advancing America’s interests and values, pro- 
tecting our security, and ensuring our prosperity. 

ARMS CONTROL 

Question 123. In 2003, when administration officials testified before this com- 
mittee in support of the Moscow Treaty, they pointed out that the agreement would 
be buttressed by the START Treaty’s verification regime. The START verification 
regime is due to expire in December of this year. In other words, the underpinning 
of the START and Moscow Treaties and our strategic relationship depends upon 
something which is about to expire. What is your opinion on the importance of ex- 
tending the START Treaty and what steps do you plan to take to address this mat- 
ter? 

Answer. The Obama administration will seek deep, verifiable reductions in all 
U.S. and Russian nuclear weapons — whether deployed or nondeployed, strategic or 
nonstrategic. As a first step, we will seek a legally binding agreement to replace the 
current START Treaty which, as you point out, expires in December 2009. 

Question 124. I have been concerned by reports that the efficacy of the Chemical 
Weapons Convention is in doubt due to U.S. funding shortfalls. I understand that 
not all of the funding for this work comes from the State Department — some comes 
from the Department of Commerce. What steps will you take to ensure that U.S. 
treaty commitments are met? 

Answer. Uncertainty about when, or even whether, the U.S. will pay its bill has 
created problems each year for the OPCW in carrying out its inspection program, 
especially because the U.S. assessment constitutes 22 percent of OPCW’s budget. 
Given the Obama administration’s strong support for the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention and the OPCW, the State Department will review this issue to see whether 
there are practical ways to address the problem of adequate funding for inter- 
national organizations. 

Question 125. In 2006, I visited the headquarters of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency in Vienna, Austria, and its Safeguards Analytical Laboratory located 
a few miles away. Samples collected by IAEA inspectors during inspections are 
brought there to verify that there are no undeclared nuclear materials and activi- 
ties. Unfortunately the laboratory’s aging equipment and dangerous working condi- 
tions hamper the important work done there. This situation will likely worsen as 
more samples arrive there and as more states expand their nuclear power infra- 
structure. Such a situation could, in the future, shut down this critical nonprolifera- 
tion facility. What steps will you take to ensure that the IAEA has the resources 
and leadership it needs to continue its important safeguards mission? 

Answer. The Obama administration will give strong support to the IAEA, espe- 
cially its safeguards system which plays the crucial role of monitoring compliance 
with the nonproliferation treaty. At the urging of the United States and many other 
IAEA members, the Agency’s responsibilities and workload have expanded rapidly 
in recent years, including in implementing Additional Protocols to members’ safe- 
guards agreements, assisting members to enhance the physical protection of their 
nuclear installations and materials, and, hopefully in the future, helping create and 
administer a nuclear fuel bank that can reduce incentives for countries to acquire 
their own fuel-cycle facilities. Yet the IAEA’s budget has not kept pace with its 
growing responsibilities. It needs to strengthen its talented workforce and ensure 
that its monitoring equipment and facilities, such as its laboratory at Seibersdorf, 
are fully up to date. That is why President-elect Obama has called for doubling the 
IAEA’s budget over the next 4 years. 
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Question 126. When President-elect Obama was in the Senate we worked together 
to fashion legislation to dramatically increase funding for conventional weapons dis- 
mantlement and weapons and materials of mass destruction detection and interdic- 
tion assistance. Unfortunately, these efforts did not translate into an increased 
financial or leadership commitment from the Department of State. What plans do 
you have to revitalize State Department efforts in this area? 

Answer. I strongly support implementation of the Lugar-Obama legislation that 
was designed to strengthen U.S. efforts to assist other countries to dismantle con- 
ventional weapons as well as to detect and interdict materials and weapons of mass 
destruction. While some of the U.S. programs to address these problems are funded 
by other agencies, the State Department has responsibility for significant programs 
of its own, including the Small Arms/Light Weapons Destruction Fund and the Ex- 
port Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) Program. It is my understanding 
that funding for conventional weapons destruction rose from $8.6 million in FY06 
to $16 million in FY07 (when the Lugar-Obama legislation was adopted) to over $44 
million in FY08. In FY07, $42 million was obligated to the EXBS program, which 
assists the capabilities of other states to detect and interdict WMD smuggling. The 
Lugar-Obama legislation requires that not less than 25 percent of the funds pro- 
vided in the nonproliferation chapter of the Foreign Assistance Act be devoted to 
enhancing the capabilities of other countries to detect and interdict WMD materials. 
In FY07, EXBS spending was well over that threshold. So my understanding is that 
the legislation has had a significant impact. The Obama administration will review 
these and other assistance programs and decide what more may be needed to meet 
the requirements of the legislation and to support the important policy goals of con- 
ventional weapons destruction and the detection and interdiction of materials and 
weapons of mass destruction. 


COUNTERTERRORISM 

Question 127. In the 109th Congress you proposed legislation (S. 1705) that 
among other things would designate an individual in the NSC to serve as the Senior 
Advisor to the President for the Prevention of Nuclear Terrorism, who would direct 
and coordinate U.S. policies for preventing nuclear terrorism. Would you continue 
to advocate such a position, or do you believe that this job can be handled by the 
Under Secretary of State for Arms Control and International Security and the Coor- 
dinator for Counterterrorism? 

Answer. Yes, I continue to advocate such a position. The possibility of terrorists 
acquiring and using weapons of mass destruction, especially nuclear weapons, is the 
gravest national security threat we face today. The Obama administration will 
therefore follow through on the President-elect’s campaign pledge to appoint a White 
House Coordinator to address the threat of nuclear terrorism and the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction. Among the Coordinator’s responsibilities will be to 
exercise budgetary oversight over all U.S. programs designed to address the WMD 
threat. 

Question 128. One of the keys to international counterterrorism is the cooperation 
among states, especially in several ungoverned tri-border regions. Do you see 
greater role for the Department of State in this respect? What will be your counter- 
terrorism philosophy? 

Answer. Our ability to contain and diminish the threat of international terrorism 
depends heavily on our ability to build partnerships among nations and deepen co- 
operation across a range of areas, including law enforcement, intelligence sharing, 
border controls, and safeguarding of hazardous materials. The United States — and 
the State Department in particular — has historically played a central role in this 
area. I strongly believe that keeping terrorists on the defensive, reducing their room 
for maneuver, and preventing them from striking at us and our allies will require 
that the Department act energetically to build the international cooperation that is 
essential for confronting a transnational threat that no one country can successfully 
fight alone. 


ENERGY 

Question 129. At a Presidential campaipi debate on April 16, 2008, you stated: 
“We are so much more dependent on foreign oil today than we were on 9/11, and 
that is a real indictment of our leadership.” You have also repeatedly pointed to a 
concern that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has also warned of: The 
degree to which energy security issues — particularly dependence on foreign oil sup- 
plies — harm U.S. foreign policy and security. While growing attention has been 
given to the need to reform domestic energy policy to reduce oil usage, compara- 
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tively little attention has been given to the need for U.S. diplomatic engagement on 
energy. 

• a. What priority would you assign to energy security in U.S. foreim policy? Is 
this an issue on which you would personally engage? How would you ensure 
that energy security is integrated into State Department activities? 

• b. As Secretary of State, what role will you play in explaining to Americans the 
national security, economic and humanitarian costs of our current domestic and 
global energy portfolio? 

Answer. The President-elect identifies energy security as one of his top national 
security priorities during the campaign. I have long believed that energy security — 
and the twin challenge of climate change — are among the most pressing challenges 
facing the United States and the global community and must be among the top 
national security priorities. These are issues on which I will personally engage, and 
they will consistently receive high-level attention at the Department. I will work 
with our friends and partners around the world, who are facing the same chal- 
lenges. I also intend to ensure that the Department works vigorously through the 
interagency process on these issues. I am still reviewing whether to make any orga- 
nizational changes in the Department on these issues — I will certainly consult with 
the committee as we work to ensure that energy security plays a prominent role in 
State Department activities. 

If confirmed as Secretary, I will be active in making the case that the United 
States must free itself from dependence on foreign oil. Our addiction to foreign oil 
does not just undermine our national security and wreak havoc on the environ- 
ment — it also cripples our economy and strains the budgets of working families. The 
United States and our friends and partners throughout the world are facing a pro- 
tracted period of major energy challenges. Overdependence on individual countries 
or fuels creates vulnerabilities by permitting market distortions and opportunities 
for political blackmail. Along with the President-elect and my colleagues, I will urge 
a swift and effective response that focuses on improving energy efficiency, devel- 
oping energy technolo^es that do not contribute to global warming, and for the 
near-term future, securing stable and diverse supplies of conventional energy. 

Question 130. Signed into law in December 2007, the Energy Independence and 
Security Act required the creation of a Department of State Coordinator for Inter- 
national Energy Affairs. This position, originally proposed in legislation offered on 
March 16, 2006, originated from my judgment that the myriad threats posed by 
global energy concerns require devoted attention by an individual with significant 
stature placed within the office of the Secretary of State, and with the political expe- 
rience necessary to communicate and pursue our diplomatic energy priorities to a 
broad audience. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations unanimously approved 
legislation mandating of the Coordinator position in a bill offered by myself with 
Senators Biden, Craig, Salazar, Landrieu, Coleman, Lieberman, Hagel, and Thune. 

Rather than appointing a full-time Coordinator as per congressional expectation, 
the current Secretary of State chose to “dual-hat” the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic, Energy and Business Affairs — a position that has also required, among 
other issues, responsibility for leading State Department engagement on the global 
financial crisis. Thus, the highest ranking State Department official exclusively de- 
voted to energy issues remains at the level of Office Director. 

• a. Do you believe that energy security concerns warrant a high-level, full-time 
State Department official? 

• b. What role will the Coordinator for International Energy Affairs play in State 
Department activities if you are confirmed as Secretary of State? 

• c. What staff support will be made available to the Coordinator? What budg- 
etary support will be available for the Coordinator? 

• d. Do you intend to seek additional authorities or budgetary support for the 
Coordinator and other energy security activities within the 150 Account? 

Answer. I very much appreciate and agree with your initiative to elevate energy 
diplomacy as a key function in the Department of State, and do believe that energy 
security warrants high-level attention in the Department. Energy security must he 
an important and integrated element of our foreign policy. I am still reviewing 
whether to make any organizational changes in the Department, but of course I will 
implement the statutory requirement to have a Coordinator. If confirmed, I will also 
soon be working with 0MB on the President’s budget request for FY 2010, so it is 
premature for me to comment on issues involving budgetary support. I will be happy 
to consult with you further about this issue, if confirmed. 

Question 131. On March 31, 2008, a Presidential Envoy for Eurasian Energy was 
appointed. This position is not unlike that established under President Clinton, 
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which was crucial in establishing energy cooperation amongst Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Turkey. The appointment of the current envoy position, made with the encour- 
agement of Senators Lugar and Biden, came at a time when new opportunities for 
United States engagement in Central Asia are possible and while Russian authori- 
ties have made a strong effort to further their control of energy supplies in the 
greater Caspian region. 

• a. What level of U.S. engagement do you believe is helpful to promote opening 
of trans-Caspian energy trade and investment? 

Answer. Vigorous U.S. engagement to promote opening of trans-Caspian energy 
trade and investment is an important priority for U.S. interests. Russia’s cutoff of 
gas shipments to Ukraine (and by extension to much of the rest of Europe) in early 
2009 (following a similar move in 2006) served as a sharp reminder of how depend- 
ent Europe is on energy imports from Russia. That energy dependence can create 
a degree of political dependence that we should seek to help the Europeans avoid. 
Just as the Clinton administration helped promote the Baku-Ceyhan-Tbilisi pipeline 
in the 1990s, the United States today should be heavily engaged in helping to pro- 
mote stable and transparent enerp^ trade in Europe — including between Russia and 
Ukraine — and energy diversification for Europe, a goal that requires more energy 
trade with producers in the Caspian region. 

• b. Do you intend to appoint, or encourage the President to appoint, a full-time 
envoy for Eurasian energy? 

Answer. The complex issue of Eurasian energy requires high-level U.S. attention 
and engagement. If confirmed, I will consult with the President and with our energy 
and national security teams to determine the best way to devote that attention. The 
appointment of a strong, full-time envoy is one option worth serious consideration. 
No matter what staffing approach is employed, it will be essential to have a focused, 
well-elaborated strategy. 

Question 132. The proposed Nabucco natural gas pipeline project is intended to 
be the final link connecting Caspian region energy resources with European con- 
sumers that could substantially contribute to diversification of Europe’s natural gas 
imports, but it is being challenged by the Russian-backed alternatives Nordstream 
and South Stream. The United States has been supportive of the Nabucco project, 
and numerous North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Union Member 
States have attempted to make the Nabucco pipeline a reality. Unfortunately, their 
efforts have been stymied by other influential European governments that have 
more actively pursued independent deals with Russia for gas supplies. Failure to 
complete the Nabucco pipeline would be significant blow to European security, and 
challenge unity in the trans-Atlantic community. 

• a. If confirmed, what steps would you take to conclude necessary political agree- 
ments for Nabucco to be constructed? 

Answer. The Nabucco pipeline could prove to be a critical element in the nec- 
essary efforts to diversity European energy supplies. Completing such an expensive, 
complicated, multinational project, however, will require painstaking alignment be- 
tween commercial and governmental actors. An essential element of such a project 
will be the commercial fundamentals. A successful strategy to promote Nabucco or 
other pipelines along the Southern Corridor to European markets will require con- 
sistent, high-level political engagement, including by the United States. If con- 
firmed, I and my team would strongly encourage our European allies to make the 
political agreements necessary to facilitate the construction of Nabucco or other 
pipeline capacity that can help Europe diversify its gas supply. 

• b. The Republic of Turkey has indicated a desire to participate in the Nabucco 
project, but it has expressed concerns for first meeting its projected domestic en- 
ergy needs. What is your perspective on steps the United States bilaterally with 
Turkey, and multilaterally, can take to accelerate progress on the necessary 
intergovernmental agreements? 

Answer. The President-elect has said that “a close relationship with a stable, 
democratic. Western-oriented Republic of Turkey is an important U.S. national in- 
terest.” I could not agree more. Turkey is a critical U.S. partner not only on energy 
issues but on a wide range of critical national security issues. Its cooperation is cer- 
tainly critical to the success of gas diversification projects such as the Nabucco pipe- 
line and the Turkey-Greece-Italy pipeline. If confirmed, I will seek to restore and 
develop the longstanding U.S. strategic partnership with Turkey — which has come 
under strain in recent years. Supporting Turkey’s effort to develop and implement 
sound and sustainable energy policies is in the interest of Turkey, all of Europe, and 
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the United States because it will help Turkey to be a reliable partner and transit 
country for gas flowing to other European markets. 

Question 133. The United States Senate, as part of its amendment to H.R. 6 in 
2007, approved legislation I authored promoting enhanced ties between the Inter- 
national Energy Agency (lEA) and the Governments of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Republic of India. One central component of such cooperation would 
be formal coordination of strategic petroleum reserves as those countries construct 
their domestic reserves. United States diplomats have encouraged such enhanced co- 
operation. You have repeatedly recognized the importance of enhanced formal ties 
with China and India on energy, including with the lEA. 

• a. What benefit and risks do you see to formal inclusion of China and India in 
membership in the lEA? 

Answer. The lEA should be laying the groundwork now for eventual Chinese and 
Indian membership in order to achieve the benefits of: (1) Increasing energy policy 
coordination with rapidly growing energy consumers like China and India; (2) meixi- 
mizing the opportunity for agreeing on energy standards and principles like trans- 
parent energy markets; (3) ensuring the coordinated release of strategic petroleum 
reserves during a major oil market disruption; and (4) maintaining its position as 
the voice of the world’s major energy consuming nations. 

The center of energy demand growth is shifting away from the OECD countries 
to many of the world’s developing countries. The lEA was created as an institution 
that represents the interest of the major energy consuming nations. If its member- 
ship does not change to reflect who those nations are today, its authority and effec- 
tiveness will erode. 

• b. Would you promote more formal inclusion of China and India in the Inter- 
national Energy Agency, including in coordination of strategic petroleum re- 
serve usage? 

Answer. The great majority of increased global energy demand in coming years 
will come from emerging economies, in particular China and India. Both are also 
building strategic petroleum reserves. Given their growing weight in international 
energy markets it is in our interest to include them as members of the International 
Energy Agency and to coordinate closely with them on usage of strategic petroleum 
reserves in case of an oil supply emergency. Global energy security will benefit from 
the integration of their potentially large strategic reserves into the lEA system. 

• c. If necessary, would you promote revisions to the lEA’s underlying treaty if 
necessary to include China and India? 

Answer. Full membership would likely require the modification of the original 
1974 International Energy Program treaty agreement that created the International 
Energy Agency (lEA), but the range of options potentially available to integrate 
China and India into the lEA have not yet been explored. The lEA makes decisions 
by consensus among the Member States, and consensus can and will be reached on 
how to prepare the lEA for eventual Chinese and Indian membership, even as 
China and India must also commit themselves to and prepare for lEA membership. 
The State Department will support these efforts, up to and including revision of the 
International Energy Program. 

Question 134. Access to reliable and affordable energy is vital to economic develop- 
ment, and the threat of global climate change underscores a common interest for 
developing countries to not build extensive infrastructure based around carbon- 
intensive power generation and usage. Likewise, production of renewable energy, 
particularly biofuels, offers a value-added product for rural areas in the developing 
world. In a Foreign Affairs article, you commented, “We must also help developing 
nations build efficient and environmentally sustainable domestic energy infrastruc- 
tures. Two-thirds of the growth in energy demand over the next 25 years will come 
from countries with little existing infrastructure.” 

• a. What role do you see for United States foreign assistance in promotion of 
access to energy in developing countries? 

Answer. As developing countries address energy poverty, the United States should 
do all it can to promote the adoption of clean energy technology and best practices. 
The full suite of energy sources — oil, gas, coal, nuclear, and all renewables, in tan- 
dem with conservation and efficiency improvements — will be necessary to meet pro- 
jected global and domestic energy demand over the next 25 years. 

U.S. foreign assistance that promotes energy access in the developing world 
should focus on clean energy technology — which includes renewable energy, energy 
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efficiency, as well as clean coal technology. The United States leads in research, 
development and deployment of renewable energy. 

• b. What budgetary changes would be needed to increase U.S. assistance in pro- 
moting energy access? 

Answer. Were the United States to give priority to the elimination of energy pov- 
erty, with a focus on enabling reliable, affordable, clean energy, we would need a 
very substantial increase in U.S. assistance. 

Most of the required investment, however, must come from the private sector. In 
order to mobilize that investment, major policy and regulatory reforms are needed 
in many countries. Neither public nor private utilities and their investors can gen- 
erate the capital required to expand access to clean, sustainable energy supply, for 
example, when regulatory regimes prevent them from recovering their direct and 
indirect operating costs. 

Developing countries must bear primary responsibility for moving the reform 
process forward. When they do, U.S. assistance can support them in two major 
ways. First, our technical assistance can help to establish the overall regulatory and 
policy environment needed to stimulate large new public and private investments. 
And, second, our project-based financial guarantees and other support can help to 
reduce the perceived risks and costs of mobilizing the much larger flows of private 
sector financing required. 

• c. What is your perspective on how the United States can promote global devel- 
opment of advanced biofuels from diverse feedstocks such as specialty energy 
crops, agricultural waste, and municipal waste? 

Answer. Sustainable biofuels is an area where the State Department can continue 
to foster global cooperation. The United States works both multilaterally and bilat- 
erally to advance sustainable biofuels. If confirmed, I will review this ongoing work 
with an eye toward expanding this focus. Examples of work which could be ex- 
panded included the G— 8-launched Global Bioenergy Partnership as well as the 
United States-Brazil Memorandum of Understanding on Biofuels Cooperation, 
which includes both research and development work on advanced biofuels, as well 
as broader efforts to establish common technical standards to foster a global market 
for these products. 

Question 135. As a United States Senator, you cosponsored S. 879 “No Oil Pro- 
ducing and Exporting Cartels Act of 2007” and S. 2976 “OPEC Accountability Act.” 
What repercussions do you believe legal actions against OPEC nations would have 
on United States economic interests, trade and security relationships, and U.S. com- 
panies operating in affected countries? If confirmed as Secretary of State, how do 
you intend to balance U.S. and global market dependence on reliable supplies of oil 
from OPEC nations with encouraging them to undertake more open-market behav- 
ior? 

Answer. Given ongoing U.S. court cases concerning these matters, as a potential 
administration official I need to respect the judicial process and not comment on 
these matters specifically at this time. 

If confirmed, I will support the President’s efforts to promote U.S. energy security. 
This will include maintaining a strong dialogue with the major oil producing coun- 
tries — both OPEC and non-OPEC members — to impress upon them the need to en- 
sure adequate energy supplies to meet global energy demand. 

CLIMATE CHANGE 

During the Presidential campaign, you said that you would “engage in high level 
meetings with leaders around the world every 3 months, if that’s what it takes to 
hammer out a new agreement” on climate change. You further indicated that “my 
goal will be to secure a new agreement by 2010.” 

Question 136. What role do you intend to play in the Obama administration with 
respect to international negotiations on climate change? As Secretary, do you expect 
to meet with foreign leaders every 3 months to discuss climate change? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has made it clear that the United States must re- 
assert leadership in international negotiations on climate change. If confirmed, I 
will play a leading role as Secretary of State in the Obama administration’s efforts 
in that regard. Given the urgency of the problem and the timeframe set out in the 
UNFCCC process, this issue would be a key priority for me and for the Department. 

Question 137. Parties to the U.N. Framework Convention on Climate Change 
agreed on a work plan aimed at producing a new climate change agreement by the 
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end of 2009. Do you support this goal, or do you believe more time will be necessary 
to reach such an agreement? 

Answer. As President-elect Obama has emphasized, few challenges facing Amer- 
ica — and the world — are more urgent than climate change. The science is beyond 
dispute and the facts are clear. Sea levels are rising. Coastlines are shrinking. We 
have seen record drought, spreading famine, and storms that grow stronger year 
after year. 

President-elect Obama has made it clear that his administration will mark a new 
chapter in U.S. leadership on climate change. Under President Obama, the U.S. will 
once again engage vigorously in the U.N.-sponsored climate negotiations. The U.S. 
will also pursue progress on climate change in subglobal, regional, and bilateral set- 
tings. The U.S. is fully prepared to agree to binding caps as part of the international 
climate negotiations. It is also apparent that, to solve this problem, all major emit- 
ting nations must join in the solution. Major developing nations such as China and 
India must not be far behind in making their own commitments. The precise nature 
of commitments sought from these countries will be shaped in the course of negotia- 
tions. 

We are committed to working with all nations to make the 2009 Copenhagen con- 
ference under the U.N. Framework Convention on Climate Change a success. The 
world must move forward without delay to address this urgent problem. 

Question 138. Committee staff following the climate change negotiations have rec- 
ommended that in addition to showing leadership in the forthcoming climate talks, 
the U.S. should engage China, India, and Brazil in high level bilateral discussions 
on a number of issues including climate change and energy security. Secretary 
Paulson has done that with China. Do you support holding similar discussions with 
Brazil and India? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has stated that he plans to pursue international 
agreements on climate change through a number of avenues in addition to the 
UNFCCC process, including multilateral discussions that include China, Brazil, and 
India. 


PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 

As Secretary Gates noted in 2007: “Public relations was invented in the United 
States, yet we are miserable at communicating to the rest of the world what we are 
about as a society and a culture, about freedom and democracy, about our policies 
and our goals. It is just plain embarrassing that al-Qaeda is better at commu- 
nicating its message on the Internet than America. As one foreign diplomat asked 
a couple of years ago, ‘How has one man in a cave managed to out-communicate 
the world’s greatest communication society?’ Speed, agility, and cultural relevance 
are not terms that come readily to mind when discussing U.S. strategic communica- 
tions.” 

Question 139. How does the Obama administration intend to reverse this course 
of events? Additionally, does the administration believe the problem rests, as Sec- 
retary Gates said, with the method of communications, or rather with the message? 

Answer. The President-elect and I believe strongly that the challenge of restoring 
America’s leadership in the world community hinges on improving the content of 
our policies; in altering the strategic approaches we employ in our dealings with the 
world (especially moving from unilateralism to a more balanced diplomatic and con- 
sultative strategic orientation); and third, we must have effective and respected tra- 
ditional and public diplomatic capabilities. We can do a better job of attracting the 
best and the brightest. We must do a better job of giving our talented women and 
men the resources they need to guarantee that our strategy and our policies can 
be pursued successfully. All three elements are essential — policies, strategy, and in- 
struments — and I, if confirmed by the Senate, intend to assure that each is strong, 
and that they all work together to be mutually reenforcing. 

Question 140. Does the Obama administration support the idea that there needs 
to be a collocation waiver for public diplomacy facilities that would enable them to 
remain outside of new embassy facilities where the security environment permits 
it? 

Answer. Ensuring the security and safety of U.S. Government employees overseas 
is very important to President-elect Obama. So too is the imperative for our people 
to get outside the guarded perimeters of embassy compounds to get to know the 
local populations, and to be known by them. If confirmed by the Senate, I intend 
to work closely with the professionals in the Bureau of Diplomatic Security to re- 
view collocation issues for public diplomacy. Another alternative that I would like 
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to review is expanding the use of binational commissions to create welcoming and 
secure spaces for public diplomacy. I would be happy to keep you abreast of these 
actions as we move forward. 


BROADCASTING 

Many have criticized the Bush administration’s decision to try to reach broader au- 
diences in the Middle East through efforts such as Radio Sawa and A1 Hurra TV. 
Critics argue that Sawa — which relies primarily on a pop-radio format with a smat- 
tering of news — fails to deliver sufficient information to serious listeners who desire 
to hear unfiltered news about their country and the rest of the world. Opponents 
of A1 Hurra — which attempts to serve as a counter to A1 Jazeera — claim that it often 
fails to provide sufficient counterpoints to radical and inaccurate claims made by 
participants on many of its programs. 

Question 141. Does the Obama administration intend to continue funding Radio 
Sawa in its current, mostly music, format? Similarly, what changes does the admin- 
istration intend for A1 Hurra? 

Question 142. Does the Obama administration believe that the Broadcasting 
Board of Governors, which oversees both A1 Hurra and Radio Sawa as well as Voice 
of America, Radio Free Europe, and Radio Free Asia, is the appropriate vehicle to 
provide managerial and policy guidance to the disparate broadcasting entities? Does 
the administration seek to alter or even replace the BBG? 

Answer. Let me answer these two questions together. For the most part, the per- 
formance of America’s international broadcast entities has been quite successful in 
telling America’s story (largely the task of the VGA), and in serving as important 
surrogates for missing independent media in countries where a free press and inde- 
pendent media have been repressed, such as Afghanistan and Burma, where RFE/ 
RL and Radio Free Asia respectively operate. Beyond the precise content of the 
news, our international broadcast services demonstrate an essential lesson of free 
societies — the requirement of an independent media for a robust democracy. 

A robust and effective BBG in turn requires a strong and unambiguous firewall 
between the professional journalists and editors at BBG, and others in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment whether at the White House or the State Department. I recognize this to 
be a fundamental requirement of effective international broadcasting. 

The BBG is an independent agency but the Secretary of State holds a seat on the 
Board, through which the Department can express its views. State also clears edi- 
torials for the VGA broadcasts. But the most effective BBG will be one at arms 
length from these and other government agencies. 

Now is the time to review the Arab language services — they have grown in 
listenership in recent years, and we should review their performance and impact to 
determine whether A1 Hurra and Radio Sawa are achieving their full potential. 

We recognize that our biggest challenge is to ensure that our messages are lis- 
tened to, considered and, we hope, acted upon by people in the Middle East, and 
Muslim societies around the world. To do this effectively, the BBG has learned that 
it must rely on the best market analysis to understand the unique listening habits 
and attitudes of the populations we seek to inform, and these conditions differ sub- 
stantially from one country to its neighbor. So we must start with the market, and 
then devise our message accordingly, which more and more will include new digital 
platforms. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND TREATIES 


Law of the Sea 

During the 110th Congress, the Foreign Relations Committee reported the Law of 
the Sea Convention to the the Senate with the recommendation that the Senate pro- 
vide its advice and consent to ratification of the Convention. The full Senate did not 
consider the Convention prior to its adjournment. 

Question 143. Do you support U.S. accession to the Law of the Sea Convention? 
If so, what U.S. interests do you believe U.S. accession to the Convention would ad- 
vance? 

Answer. Yes. The President-elect has expressed his support for the Convention, 
and voted in favor of it as a member of this committee in the 110th Congress, and 
I strongly support it as well. 

I agree with the Chief of Naval Gperations, and the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, all of whom endorsed the Convention during the 110th Congress. 
Joining the Convention will advance the interests of the U.S. military and the 
United States more broadly. As the world’s leading maritime power, a nation with 
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the world’s largest Navy, an extensive coastline, an expansive continental shelf, and 
substantial commercial shipping and marine environmental interests, the United 
States has as much as any nation to gain from joining the Convention. 

Question 144. Do you urge Senate action on the Convention during the 111th Con- 
gress? If so, what steps would you plan to take as Secretary to promote Senate 
action? 

Answer. As I said above, the President-elect and I have expressed our support for 
the Convention. When the administration takes office, it will promptly initiate a re- 
view of all treaties pending in the Senate and provide the committee with a Treaty 
Priority List as expeditiously as possible. 

ICC 

Question 145. Does the Obama administration support the United States becom- 
ing a party to the Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court? 

Answer. Now that it is operational, we are learning more about how the ICC func- 
tions. Thus far, it has acted with professionalism and fairness — pursuing perpetra- 
tors of truly serious crimes, like genocide in Darfur, and atrocities in the Congo and 
Uganda. At the same time, we must also keep in mind that the United States has 
more troops deployed overseas than any nation. We need to make sure that they 
have meiximum protection. 

I will work with the President-elect and other members of the Cabinet to consult 
thoroughly with our military commanders and other experts. We will examine the 
full record of the ICC before making any recommendations or reaching any decision 
on joining. If confirmed, I look forward to consulting closely with this committee as 
we consider our approach. Whether we work toward joining or not, we will end hos- 
tility toward the ICC and look for opportunities to encourage effective action in the 
ICC in ways that promote our interests by bringing war criminals to justice. 

Question 146. Do you believe the United States should seek to assist the ICC in 
its investigation and prosecution of crimes under the Rome Statute? If so, what 
sorts of assistance do you support and what principles should govern decisions about 
providing such assistance? 

Answer. I commend the Bush administration for its announced willingness to co- 
operate with the ICC in the Darfur investigation. The President-elect and I believe 
we should support the ICC’s investigations, including its pursuit of perpetrators of 
genocide in Darfur. 

Trade Agreements 

Question 147. During the Presidential campaign you advocated efforts to renego- 
tiate aspects of NAFTA, and “telling Mexico and Canada that we will opt out” of 
the agreement unless it is revised. 

• a. Does the Obama administration intend to seek to renegotiate NAFTA? If so, 
what changes in the agreement does it intend to seek? 

• b. What changes to other aspects of NAFTA would you expect Mexico and Can- 
ada to seek in any such negotiations? 

• c. Apart from NAFTA, will the Obama administration seek to renegotiate other 
Free Trade Agreements to which the United States is currently a party? If so, 
please indicate any such agreements and what changes the administration in- 
tends to seek. 

• d. Given that NAFTA and other Free Trade agreements have been approved by 
the Congress will you commit to consult with the Congress in advance of any 
negotiations to change the terms of such agreements, and to submit any 
changes to Congress for its approval? 

Answer. I cannot speak to specific aspects of the new administration’s trade pol- 
icy, but I can provide my general views on the questions presented about NAFTA. 
President-elect Obama and I consider Mexico and Canada among our closest allies 
and friends and we approach the issue from that perspective. We have consistently 
supported modernizing NAFTA so that it works for Americans and working people 
and the environment for our partners in North America. The Obama administration 
will work with the governments of Canada and Mexico to achieve this objective. Im- 
proving the agreement will benefit workers and the environment in all three North 
American countries by ensuring that workers are not mistreated and the environ- 
ment not despoiled by firms seeking a trade advantage. President-elect Obama also 
believes that there is also a broader cooperative agenda that the three NAFTA coun- 
tries should pursue in the economic area, including such matters as energy manage- 
ment, improved border infrastructure and environmental cooperation. 
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Question 148. What effects would the failure of pending Free Trade Agreements 
with Colombia, Panama, and South Korea have on relations with those nations? 
How would successful ratification impact relations with those nations? 

Answer. If confirmed, I look forward to building even stronger bilateral relation- 
ships with Colombia, Panama, and South Korea in the years to come. If confirmed, 
I also look forward to working with the United States Trade Representative, the 
Treasury Secretary, the Secretary of Commerce, and others on the President-elect’s 
economic team on these issues. All of these nations have expressed a strong desire 
to see these FTAs ratified. We will communicate forthrightly with each of them, ex- 
plaining that our past and present concerns with the FTAs are discrete and specific 
and have no bearing on the many collaborative dimensions of our alliance and 
friendship. We will also work to resolve these concerns to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. Obviously, these nations would be pleased by ratification, but I believe that we 
have — and can continue to have — productive friendships even without FTAs in force. 

Question 149. What in your view will be the impact of the recent collapse of the 
World Trade Organization’s Doha Development Round of trade negotiations? As Sec- 
retary, will you support efforts to revive the Doha Round? 

Answer. We still do not know the prospects for the Doha Round. They depend in 
part on the impacts of last-second decisions of the Bush administration concerning 
the December WTO Ministerial — impacts that are still playing out globally. I know 
that the new administration will assess those impacts carefully. As a general prin- 
ciple, the President-elect believes that U.S. negotiators must not accept a bad deal 
just for the sake of an agreement. But it would certainly be disappointing if the 
WTO cannot make progress toward a successful Doha Round agreement that would 
increase American exports, support American jobs, strengthen the rules-based mul- 
tilateral system, and advance development of the world’s poorest countries. Presi- 
dent-elect Obama supports, and as Secretary I would support, a successful conclu- 
sion of Doha — one that comports with his trade priorities and objectives. 

ILO 

In a 2007 article in Foreign Affairs, you wrote “We can strengthen the International 
Labor Organization in order to enforce labor standards, just as we strengthened the 
World Trade Organization to enforce trade agreements.” 

Question 150. Is it the position of the Obama administration to pursue a binding 
mechanism under the auspices of the International Labor Organization to resolve 
disputes related to labor standards? 

Answer. The position of the Obama administration is to ensure that basic inter- 
national labor standards are respected and enforced in the countries with which we 
establish our closest commercial relationships. We need to construct a process for 
evaluating and bringing to dispute resolution cases where producers abroad are vio- 
lating these basic worker protections in order to gain an unfair advantage in trade. 
There is an interagency process at USTR that can access the resources and partner- 
ship of the Department of Labor and the State Department to initiate a new level 
of attention to labor issues in trade agreements and to enforcement of the agree- 
ments we have signed. And we will work closely with the ILO on the best mecha- 
nism for resolving disputes. There are numerous questions by labor experts about 
the adequacy of the current interagency process. We intend to have close coopera- 
tion of USTR, State, and Labor to assess and respond to these questions. 

Question 151. Will you commit to consult with the Foreign Relations Committee 
about the details of any proposal for such a mechanism before engaging in discus- 
sions of such a proposal internationally? 

Answer. Yes. 

Medellin 

On February 28, 2005, President Bush determined that the United States would 
comply with the judgment of the International Court of Justice in the Case Con- 
cerning Avena and Other Mexican Nationals (Mexico v. United States). To achieve 
such compliance President Bush issued a memorandum directing state courts to re- 
view and reconsider the convictions and sentences of the Mexican nationals at issue 
in the case, who were not advised in a timely fashion of their rights under the 
Vienna Convention on Consular Relations to have Mexican consular officials notified 
of their arrests in the United States on state criminal charges. In March, 2008 the 
U.S. Supreme Court held in Medellin v. Texas that President Bush lacked the au- 
thority to compel the States to take such actions. 
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Question 152. What further actions, if any, do you believe the federal and/or state 
governments should take to give effect to the ICJ’s Avena judgment? As Secretary, 
what steps would you plan to take with respect to this issue? 

Answer. All nine justices on the Supreme Court recognized in the Medellin case 
that the United States had an international legal obligation under the Avena judg- 
ment. The question is how to achieve that. I understand that the Governor of Texas 
has indicated in a letter to Secretary Rice and Attorney General Mukasey that he 
would be willing to support review and reconsideration in the cases of those Mexi- 
can nationals affected by the Avena decision if the sentence and conviction has not 
already been reviewed. We will work with the State of Texas, and the other states 
involved, on a way forward in these cases that gives effect to the Avena judgment. 
I would also support an interagency review of how the United States can best give 
effect to the Avena judgment. 

Question 153. How would you plan to address Mexican concerns in the event that 
death sentences are carried out for any individuals at issue in the Avena case whose 
convictions and sentences had not been reviewed and reconsidered? 

Answer. The United States has an obligation under the Vienna Convention on 
Consular Relations to provide consular notification whenever a foreign national is 
arrested in the United States. Foreign governments likewise have a reciprocal obli- 
gation to provide notification to U.S. citizens detained overseas. We must comply 
with our obligations if we expect other countries to comply with theirs. We will 
redouble our efforts to work with state and local law enforcement to ensure that the 
United States fully implements the Vienna Convention’s consular notification 
provisions. 


GLOBAL HEALTH AND RELATED MATTERS 

Question 154. Worldwide, it is estimated that 132 million children are orphaned 
due to AIDS and other causes and millions more are highly vulnerable. Without pro- 
tection and support, these children are susceptible to HIV and other diseases, re- 
cruitment by militias and violent extremist groups, sex trafficking, and other 
abuses. The Assistance for Orphans and Other Vulnerable Children in Developing 
Countries Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-95), required our government to devise a single, 
comprehensive strategy for addressing critical needs among the developing world’s 
highly vulnerable children. Even though the bill was signed into law over 3 years 
ago, up to now, there has been no clear strategy of how to the U.S. Government 
should ensure programs to address the needs of orphans and vulnerable children 
are administered as Congress intended. Will you ensure that the plight of orphans 
and vulnerable children be a priority for the U.S. Government and the Department 
of State in particular? 

Answer. Addressing the plight of orphans and vulnerable children is a priority of 
the U.S. Government. Under the USG Strategy for Orphans and Other Vulnerable 
Children (submitted to Congress in June 2006), in 2007-08 the USG spent almost 
$6 billion on foreign assistance programs to improve the lives of children and their 
families. 

If confirmed, I will ensure that orphans and vulnerable children continue to be 
a priority during the Obama administration. Six U.S. Government agencies and 
departments currently manage a range of programs that help children in dire need 
due to natural disasters, conflict, orphanhood, disease, abandonment, displacement, 
exploitation, abuse, or deep poverty. An interagency group is currently updating and 
refining the strategy to refocus our programs in light of the current global economic 
crisis that is making more children more vulnerable. 

Question 155. Last summer. Congress enacted the Tom Lantos and Henry J. Hyde 
United States Global Leadership Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria 
Reauthorization Act of 2008. This legislation authorizes up to $48 billion over the 
next 5 years for HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care programs, and includes 
$5 billion for malaria and $4 billion for tuberculosis. Given the current budget situa- 
tion, should these programs be fully funded at the authorized levels? 

Answer. Congress sent a clear message to our partners around the world that the 
United States would remain committed to combating these three diseases by reau- 
thorizing our programs to address them. As you noted, the Tom Lantos and Henry 
J. Hyde United States Global Leadership Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and 
Malaria Reauthorization Act of 2008 authorizes up to $48 billion to combat the 
three diseases. The bill was passed with strong bipartisan majorities in both houses. 
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Each year beginning with FY 2010, we will assess our progress toward our goals 
for each program and the larger budget context, and of course we will consult with 
Congress in formulating the President’s budget request. 

Question 156. The Tom Lantos and Henry J. Hyde United States Global Leader- 
ship Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria Reauthorization Act of 2008, in- 
cludes language directing the United States to participate in negotiations for future 
Advanced Market Commitments for the purchase of futures vaccines to combat HIV/ 
AIDS, tuberculosis, malaria, and other infectious diseases. The first advance market 
commitment (AMC) of $1.5 billion, funded by Canada, Italy, Norway, Russia, the 
United Kingdom, and the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, was announced on Feb- 
ruary 9, 2007, and is scheduled to launch later this year. This AMC will go to pur- 
chasing a vaccine for pneumococcal disease, an illness that kills around 1.6 million 
people — most of them children. The commitment itself has no cost unless and until 
a vaccine is developed. It is estimated that by 2030, a successful AMC project will 
prevent 5.4 million deaths. However, the United States did not participate in these 
negotiations and is not a part of this lifesaving initiative. Are you committed to up- 
holding the Tom Lantos and Henry J. Hyde United States Global Leadership 
Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria Reauthorization Act of 2008 by direct- 
ing the U.S. to show leadership by participating in future Advanced Market Com- 
mitments negotiations? 

Answer. It is my understanding that while the U.S. Government did not provide 
funding for the AMC pilot for pneumococcal disease, the outgoing administration 
supported the concept of the AMC pilot for pneumococcal disease. I will work closely 
with the Treasury Department, which the legislation tasks with leading negotiations 
on establishment of advanced market commitments, and other appropriate U.S. 
Government agencies, in monitoring the results of the AMC pilot for pneumococcal 
disease and discussing next steps with respect to AMCs for other infectious diseases. 

Question 157. Last Congress, I was the lead cosponsor of Vice-President-elect 
Biden’s legislation to address and combat international violence against women. It 
includes language to create a coordinator at the U.S. Department of State, with the 
rank of ambassador, to oversee all U.S. Government programs that pertain to com- 
bat violence against women and girls internationally, and to integrate programs 
that address gender-based violence already in existence. Do you support this bill, 
and how can the U.S. Government improve its ability to address the issue of gender- 
based violence? 

Answer. As you know, I was a cosponsor of the International Violence Against 
Women Act (IVAWA) in the last Congress. The advancement of women’s concerns 
and issues has always been a high priority for me throughout my career. If con- 
firmed by the Senate, that commitment will continue as I begin my work as Sec- 
retary of State. I will direct my staff to review the IVAWA and will work coopera- 
tively with the Senate to ensure that we move quickly and diligently to end violence 
against women and girls around the globe. 

I know that within the State Department the office that addresses violence 
against women (VAW) also promotes the economic and political empowerment of 
women and the education of girls. It advocates for the mainstreaming of gender 
issues into broader policy concerns, against harmful traditional practices, and it op- 
poses the social attitudes that hinder women’s full equality. These efforts, too, are 
a crucial part of fighting the root causes and perpetuation of VAW. I will welcome 
the opportunity to discuss ways to improve and expand our work. 

TRANSPARENCY IN EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES AND RELATED ISSUES 

Question 158. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee staff report entitled “The 
Petroleum and Poverty Paradox: Assessing U.S. and International Community 
Efforts to Fight the Resource Curse” recommended that “the Secretary of State 
should exercise more effort on transparency issues, and build on international mo- 
mentum for extractive industry transparency at the United Nations, at the EITI 
(Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative) secretariat and through our embas- 
sies.” 

• a. Do you agree with this statement? If so, what steps to you expect to take 
to support extractive industry transparency? 

Answer. I support a lead role for the State Department in advancing resource 
transparency at the United Nations, and through our leadership role in the EITI 
process. Our embassies continue to play an active part in promoting resource trans- 
parency and good governance in their host countries. 
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• b. Do you agree with those who say that one of the most effective ways for the 
U.S. to show its commitment to extractive industries transparency, and to en- 
courage more transparency by developing countries, would be for the United 
States to sign on as an EITI implementing country and submit its oil and gas 
revenues to independent audit? If so, would you commit to taking this step 
early in the administration? 

Answer. Domestic agencies, including many at the state and local levels of govern- 
ment, would have to examine this issue before the U.S. Government could make 
such a commitment. U.S. markets and systems for reporting revenues from resource 
extraction are already among the most transparent in the world. Oil and gas and 
minerals revenues from domestic production are subject to oversight by national, 
state, and local levels of government as well as the scrutiny of financial markets 
and our free media. 

Question 159. How can the administration better engage with China, India, and 
other emerging markets on issues around extractive industry transparency? 

Answer. The U.S. Government has been engaging with China, India, and a num- 
ber of other governments on the benefits of supporting the Extractive Industries 
Transparency Initiative (EITI). Increased transparency will lead to more reliable 
suppliers of energy and other raw materials. As the countries with the fastest-grow- 
ing energy consumption, China and India have an interest in expanding global en- 
ergy supplies and raw materials access from stable countries. If confirmed I will di- 
rect State Department staff to continue to engage with China, India, and other 
emerging economies on EITI bilaterally and multilaterally, including through the 
United Nations. 

Question 160. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee report, “The Petroleum 
and Poverty Paradox: Assessing U.S. and International Community Efforts to Fight 
the Resource Curse,” asserts that “U.S. bilateral assistance in extractive countries 
should be focused on good governance, transparency and building civil society.” How 
do you think U.S. bilateral assistance, through USAID, OPIC, MCC, the U.S. Export 
Import Bank, and other agencies, should be prioritized in extractive countries? 

Answer. In economies dominated by extractive industries, good governance, trans- 
parency, and building civil society are critical to providing an environment condu- 
cive to sustained poverty reduction and democratic development. The United States 
and other donors should and do support those efforts with a range of assistance pro- 
grams, including rule of law and governance reforms, public sector capacity-build- 
ing, and strengthening of independent media and civil society checks and balances. 
For these efforts to be successful, the countries themselves must bear primary re- 
sponsibility for leading this process. 

U.S. assistance programs rarely provide direct support to the development of ex- 
tractive industries. When they do, it is important that we promote and support 
transparency and accountability in the public sector oversight, revenue collection, 
and other critical areas of good governance. I am committed to working with my col- 
leagues at OPIC, MCC, the U.S. Export Import Bank, and other relevant agencies 
to ensure that the United States provides consistent, constructive policy leadership 
on this issue. 

Question 161. During the Presidential campaign, you expressed the view that sov- 
ereign wealth funds need to be more transparent and that “we need to have a lot 
more control over what they do and how they do it.” 

• c. Will the Obama administration seek to expand transparency of sovereign 
wealth funds? 

Answer. The IMF, in conjunction with the OECD, and other relevant inter- 
national bodies has articulated the Santiago Principles, which lay out the current 
thinking on the standards of best practice with regards to sovereign wealth funds. 
Increasing transparency is a central aim of the Principles. Accordingly, we will seek 
to increase transparency of sovereign wealth funds. 

• d. What role do you expect to have as Secretary with respect to sovereign 
wealth funds and what steps do you intend to take in this area? 

Answer. As Secretary, I will work with the President-elect and the economic team 
to ensure that U.S. workers reap the benefits of foreign investment while making 
sure that the investment goals of these funds are transparent and in the broader 
national interest. 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Question 162. The United States provides foreign assistance directly through bi- 
lateral agencies and programs as well as multilaterally through the development 
banks and international organizations. How would you describe oversight of U.S. bi- 
lateral and multilateral development funds? Are there steps that should be taken 
to better monitor U.S. development financing thereby ensuring that our money 
reaches the intended recipients? 

Answer. It is critically important that we put in place a mechanism for trans- 
parency and accountability for bilateral and multilateral development funds. 

Question 163. The United States has committed to promoting transparency at the 
G-8 and other international venues. What part of the administration should have 
the lead on promoting transparency? What should be the role of the State Depart- 
ment? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has put a high priority on promoting transparency 
in government more broadly. I look forward to working with the President-elect and 
the Treasury Department to promote greater transparency at the G-8 and now G— 
20 as well. 

Question 164. The United States has participated in multilateral debt relief for 
the poorest countries so that they can spend their money on poverty reduction and 
development rather than debt repayment to the international community. Report- 
edly, some of these countries are now taking loans from emerging creditors such as 
China. How should the United States respond? 

Answer. It would clearly undermine the intended purpose of our multilateral debt 
relief if the beneficiary countries were to be incurring greater indebtedness from 
emerging bilateral donors such as China. 

I will make it a priority to work with China and other emerging biliateral donors 
to support the same set of donor practices and principles that have been agreed 
among the traditional bilateral donors in recent years including on policies intended 
to reduce indebtedness. 


HUNGER AND FOOD SECURITY 

Question 165. Precipitous food price increases that occurred in 2007 and 2008 cre- 
ated havoc in many parts of the world, causing riots, often violent, in some 19 coun- 
tries, and plunging approximately 75 million more people into poverty and increased 
vulnerability to malnourishment. It is estimated that nearly 1 billion people are 
presently food insecure. The United States is uniquely situated to help the world 
feed itself, and has the opportunity to recast its image by making the eradication 
of hunger one of the most prominent centerpieces of U.S. foreign policy. 

• a. Do you agree that hunger should be a more prominent focus of U.S. global 
engagement? 

Answer. Yes. Alleviating hunger is a particular interest of mine and if confirmed, 
I intend to make it a more prominent focus of U.S. global engagement. 

• b. As Secretary, how would you address food insecurity? 

Answer. Over many years, we have tended to react to food crises in an ad hoc 
fashion, waiting for obviously deteriorating situations to turn to crises before react- 
ing. Such delayed reactions are necessarily more costly in human and monetary 
terms. I intend to make food security a priority in our development programs so 
that we can invest up front in food production, affordability, security, education, and 
technology. 

Question 166. It is predicted that the world’s population will grow to such an ex- 
tent that by 2050, current food demand will double. If we are to avoid further defor- 
estation by increasing land under cultivation, the world will need to rely on techno- 
logical advances including biotechnology and genetically modified seed. Yet many 
countries, including those that are chronically food insecure, resist turning to this 
technology, largely due to European sentiment. What can the United States do to 
promote agricultural technology in general, and the benefits to be gained from bio- 
technological advances and food products derived from biotechnology? 

Answer. Agricultural biotechnology is a proven but underused tool available to 
increase crop jdelds, reduce pressure for agricultural land conservation, and help 
ensure that people have adequate supplies of nutritious food. 

The United States can help developing countries build the capacity to grow more 
food domestically, and assess and manage potential risks-posed by biotech crops to 
increase confidence that such technology may be employed in a manner that pre- 
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serves the health of their people and the diversity of their environment. I also be- 
lieve that imposition of a global carbon cap when Kyoto expires in 2012 will help 
incentivize sound agricultural processes and reforestation. 

If confirmed, I will examine the issues surrounding these issues and consult with 
other agencies including the Department of Agriculture over the best way to 
proceed. 

Question 167. During the 110th Congress, I introduced S. 3529, the Global Food 
Security Act, to strengthen and bring greater focus to a range of United States pro- 
grams designed to promote global food security through long-term investments in 
agriculture, higher education, and technology. Do you support the objectives and ap- 
proach of this legislation? 

Answer. I support the objective of strengthening and bringing greater focus to 
U.S. programs designed to promote global food security. If confirmed, I look forward 
to working with Congress to develop legislation that will achieve these goals. 


The MOU between the Clinton Foundation and the Presidential Transition Team 
provides that during your service as Secretary, the Foundation “will publish annu- 
ally the names of new contributors.” I believe that the interests of transparency and 
public confidence would be best served if this annual publication also included the 
amounts contributed by each contributor during the year covered by the report (or 
the amounts within a dollar range). 

Question 1. Will you urge the Clinton Foundation to include this information in 
its annual reporting? 

Answer. The Foundation has committed to reporting the amounts contributed by 
each contributor during the year covered by the report within the dollar ranges con- 
sistent with how it published its contributors in December 2008. 

* ^ * 

Under the MOU between the Clinton Foundation and the Presidential Transition 
Team, President Clinton personally will not solicit funds on behalf of the Clinton 
Global Initiative, but he retains the right personally to solicit funds on behalf of 
other initiatives of the Clinton Foundation. 

Question 2. What specific considerations do you believe warrant preventing Presi- 
dent Clinton from fundraising on behalf of the Global Initiative during your tenure 
as Secretary? 

Answer. The Foundation and the Office of the President-elect reached agreement 
on a range of steps that go above and beyond the requirements of the law and the 
ethics rules. Their goal was to protect against even the appearance of a conflict of 
interest between his work and the duties of the Secretary of State. Because CGI in- 
vites foreign government officials and dignitaries, some of whom are visiting during 
the annual meeting of the U.N. General Assembly, President Clinton agreed to limit 
his fundraising efforts on behalf of CGI to avoid any appearance of a conflict of 
interest. 

Question 3. Do you believe that these considerations also apply to fundraising on 
behalf of other Clinton Foundation initiatives? If not, why not? 

Answer. While CGI involves the participation of many foreign officials and dig- 
nitaries, the other initiatives do not convene such an event with foreign government 
officials and dignitaries. I also think it is important to observe that the Office of 
Government Ethics (OGE) and the professional career ethics officials at the State 
Department have advised that neither the law nor the ethics regulations require 
President Clinton or the Foundation to take the voluntary steps they have taken. 
The Foundation is a nonprofit entity — neither my husband nor I have any financial 
interest. 

The Presidential Transition Team, the Foundation, and I also agree that not only 
would it be unnecessary for my husband to stop fundraising on behalf of the Foun- 
dation’s other initiatives, but also that it would be harmful to the millions of lives 
the Foundation has affected and will affect in the future. The Clinton Foundation, 
a charitable organization of over 1,100 employees and volunteers working in more 
than 40 countries around the world, has affected more than 200 million lives, in- 
cluding more than 1.4 million people in the developing world who receive life saving 
medicine purchased under Clinton Foundation agreements. That is nearly half of all 
people in the developing countries who receive treatment. If fundraising were to 
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stop, the Foundation’s continued efforts in this and other arenas would be in jeop- 
ardy. 


* * 

Under the MOU between the Clinton Foundation and the Presidential Transition 
Team, the Clinton Global Initiative will not accept contributions from foreign gov- 
ernments apart from attendance fees for CGI events. The MOU contains no similar 
restriction on other Clinton Foundation initiatives accepting contributions from for- 
eign governments. 

Question 4. What specific considerations do you believe warrant preventing the 
Global Initiative from accepting contributions from foreign governments during your 
tenure as Secretary? 

Answer. See response to Question 2 above. I also again want to observe that OGE 
and the professional career ethics officials at the State Department have advised 
that neither the law nor the ethics regulations require President Clinton or the 
Foundation to take the voluntary steps they have. Indeed, the Foundation and the 
Office of the President-elect agreed upon a range of steps that go above and beyond 
the requirements of the law and the ethics rules to ensure that even the appearance 
of a conflict of interest between his work and the duties of the Secretary of State 
was avoided. 

Question 5. Do you believe that these considerations also apply to Clinton Founda- 
tion initiatives other than the Global Initiative accepting contributions from foreign 
governments? If not, why not? 

Answer. See response to Question 3. The Clinton Foundation is combating climate 
change, childhood obesity and HIV/AIDS and it is bringing economic opportunity to 
people in America and around the world. NGOs like the Foundation bridge the gap 
between what governments can do and what is needed to be done. Since its incep- 
tion foreign governments have been valuable partners of the Foundation, especially 
its HIV/AIDS work. For example, in the last 3 years alone, the Clinton HIV/AIDS 
Initiative has shown that it is possible and economically feasible to provide treat- 
ment for children. In partnership with UNITAID, an international drug and diag- 
nostic purchasing facility, and with financial help from other governments, the 
Clinton Foundation now supports the treatment of approximately two-thirds of all 
children on HIV/AIDS treatment in the world. Governments’ support is vital to this 
effort. All of these relationships with foreign governments were forged in advance 
of any consideration by President-elect Obama to nominate me to be Secretary of 
State and they should continue in support of such socially responsible work. 

The Memorandum of Understanding provides that should an existing contributing 
country elect to materially increase its commitment to the Foundation, or should a 
new contributor country elect to support a Foundation initiative, the Foundation 
will share the proposed contribution with the State Department’s professional career 
ethics officials for review, and as appropriate the State Department’s ethics officials 
will submit the matter for review to the White House Counsel’s Office. In the event 
the State Department or White House has concerns, those concerns will be conveyed 
to me and to the Foundation for appropriate action. 

* * * 

Under the MOU between the Clinton Foundation and the Presidential Transition 
Team, the State Department’s professional career ethics officials will review pro- 
posed contributions to the Clinton Foundation from foreign governments to identify 
any potential ethics concerns. The MOU provides no similar review process for con- 
tributions by foreign individuals or companies. I believe that contributions from for- 
eign individuals and companies have the potential to raise appearances of conflicts 
of interest that are as serious as those raised by contributions from foreign govern- 
ments. 

Question 6. In order to minimize such risks, will you consider urging the Clinton 
Foundation to follow the same ethics review process for proposed contributions of 
more than $50,000 from nongovernmental foreign sources that it has agreed under 
the MOU to follow for all proposed contributions from foreign governments? 

Answer. I understand and appreciate the suggestion; however, the agreement as 
written already goes far beyond what any spouse of a Cabinet official has ever done 
in terms of both limitations on the Clinton Foundation and on my husband’s own 
actions as a private individual. Indeed, OGE and the professional career ethics offi- 
cials at the State Department have advised that neither the law nor the ethics regu- 
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lations require President Clinton or the Foundation to take the voluntary steps they 
have taken. I believe the extraordinary steps already being taken are sufficient to 
avoid even the appearance of a conflict of interest. 

* * 

Under the MOU between the Clinton Foundation and the Presidential Transition 
Team, in the event that State Department or White House ethics officials have con- 
cerns about a proposed contribution to the Clinton Foundation that are related to 
your service as Secretary of State “those concerns will be conveyed to [you] and to 
the Clinton Foundation for appropriate action.” 

Question 7. Under this arrangement, who will make the final decision about 
whether the Clinton Foundation will accept a contribution about which the State 
Department or White House has ethics concerns? 

Answer. The Clinton Foundation, as an independent entity with its own fiduciary 
obligations, has to decide whether to accept or decline a contribution. The Founda- 
tion has made clear that it will be guided by the advice of the State Department’s 
professional career ethics officials under the terms of the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. If the Foundation does accept a contribution about which the State 
Department has conflict of interest concerns, it would be with the understanding 
that the State Department’s professional career ethics officials have recommended 
appropriate actions to address any such actual or perceived conflict. 

Question 8. Do you anticipate having a personal role in deciding, in light of State 
Department and White House ethics advice, whether the Clinton Foundation will 
accept particular contributions? 

Answer. No, I have no authority over or involvement in the fundraising or oper- 
ations of the Foundation, so I cannot make decisions about particular contributions. 
The Memorandum of Understanding sets out the terms under which the Foundation 
and I will be guided by the State Department’s professional career ethics officials. 

Question 9. In the event that the Clinton Foundation accepts a contribution about 
which State Department or White House ethics officials have expressed concerns 
that are related to your service as Secretary of State, do you intend to take any 
steps to notify the public of this fact and of the reasons the contribution was 
accepted in spite of the ethics concerns? 

Answer. President Clinton and the Foundation have agreed to an unprecedented 
level of transparency and review. I know that all parties will comply with the review 
process. The Foundation, President Clinton, and I will be guided by the advice from 
the State Department’s professional career ethics officials — who may recommend 
recusal or other actions in response to a potential contribution, as opposed to recom- 
mending the Foundation decline it, and heed the recommendations provided. In fol- 
lowing their guidance, I do not anticipate any publication of their guidance and the 
Foundation’s actions with respect to their advice. Under the MOU between the Clin- 
ton Foundation and the Presidential Transition Team, the Clinton Foundation has 
agreed to “publish annually the names of new contributors.” 

Question 10. Do you believe it would enhance transparency and increase public 
confidence if the Clinton Foundation were to disclose large donations (e.g., those 
over $50,000) at the time the donation is made, rather than waiting until the end 
of the year? 

Answer. I understand and appreciate the suggestion; however, the agreement al- 
ready goes far beyond what any spouse of a Cabinet official has ever done in terms 
of both limitations on his Foundation and his own actions as a private individual 
and the amount of transparency and disclosure that is being provided. And, OGE 
and the professional career ethics officials at the State Department have advised 
that neither the law nor the ethics regulations require President Clinton or the 
Foundation to take the voluntary steps they have. I believe the steps already being 
taken are sufficient to avoid even the appearance of a conflict of interest. 

* ^ * 

As drafted, the MOU between the Clinton Foundation and the Presidential Transi- 
tion Team would not require the Clinton Foundation to disclose pledges it receives 
of amounts to be contributed in the future. Such amounts would be disclosed only 
in the year in which the Foundation receives the funds (assuming they are received 
during your tenure as Secretary of State). This would appear to permit donors to 
pledge to contribute funds to the Clinton Foundation during your tenure as Sec- 
retary, but to avoid public disclosure of their contributions so long as funds are not 
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actually transferred to the Clinton Foundation until after the end of your tenure as 
Secretary. 

Question 11. Do you believe it would enhance transparency and increase public 
confidence if the Clinton Foundation were to disclose large pledges (e.g., those over 
$50,000) at the time such pledges are made, in addition to disclosing the contribu- 
tions themselves in the years in which the money is contributed? 

Answer. I understand and appreciate the suggestion; however, the agreement al- 
ready goes far beyond what any spouse of a Cabinet official has ever done in terms 
of both limitations on his Foundation and his own actions as a private individual 
and the amount of transparency and disclosure that is being provided. And, OGE 
and the professional career ethics officials at the State Department have advised 
that neither the law nor the ethics regulations require President Clinton or the 
Foundation to take the voluntary steps they have. The MOU already provides for 
the professional career ethics officials at the State Department to review proposed 
contributions from foreign countries; as pledges are synonymous with proposed con- 
tributions in this instance, they will review such pledges as well. I believe the steps 
already being taken are sufficient to avoid even the appearance of a conflict of 
interest. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Russell Feingold 

Question. Iraq. Our top national security concern must be the global fight against 
al-Qaeda and its affiliates, as well as the related struggle to prevent the expansion 
of safe havens or recruiting opportunities for our enemies around the globe. How 
we allocate our resources — the tools used in this struggle — are key to winning this 
fight and without a more global and comprehensive approach, we will be unable to 
make our country, or the world, a safer place. The current administration’s decision 
to focus resources on Iraq has been a tragic mistake. Accordingly, please share your 
vision of how will you follow up on President-elect Obama’s pledge to redeploy 
the bulk of our troops from Iraq in 16 months? What steps do you expect the State 
Department will take to help ensure that transition occurs as safely and as 
smoothly as possible? 

Answer. The incoming administration will proceed with the following overall 
strategy and core principles, which we will bring to this set of security challenges. 
First, as we all know, Iraq is a sovereign country, and the steps we take on security 
matters moving forward will have to be taken in consultation with the Iraqis. We 
will certainly do our best to press the Iraqi Government to combat sectarianism in 
their security forces — and we will tie future training and equipping resources to 
progress on this front. Improved Iraqi security forces cannot fully replace U.S. forces 
in protecting reconstruction personnel, but they can certainly help, if the Iraqis step 
up. And our residual force will play a continued force protection role. Second, we 
will take additional steps to help the Iraqi Government consolidate the security 
gains that have been made in the past 2 years — gains that have facilitated more 
intensive and effective rebuilding and aid efforts. That will include an intensive dip- 
lomatic and political strategy, including an effort to forge a comprehensive compact 
with Iraq’s neighbors. Third, we will pay particular attention to the humanitarian 
crisis in Iraq, which risks destabilizing parts of the country, including an aggressive 
effort to assist displaced Iraqis. But these are serious challenges, and much of this 
turns on the capacity and willingness of the Iraqis themselves. 

Question. Chief of Mission Authority. Over the past 8 years we have seen our 
military take on a broader role in counterterrorism operations around the world. 
Vital to the State Department’s ability to maintain the helm of our foreign policy 
agenda, however, is a commitment from all U.S. departments and agencies to up- 
hold Chief of Mission authority. Unfortunately, I have come across instances in 
which that authority has been challenged, or even compromised. What steps would 
you take, as Secretary of State, to ensure this authority is upheld and enforced, with 
regard to the military as well as to the Intelligence Community? 

Answer. I believe that the authority of the President’s Chiefs of Mission overseas 
must be unambiguous and sacrosanct. In individual Letters of Instruction to each 
Chief of Mission (COM), the President gives the Chiefs of Mission full responsibility 
for the direction, coordination, and supervision of all U.S. Government employees 
within the host country or in the relevant mission to an international organization, 
with limited exceptions. National Security Decision Directive (NSDD) 38 gives 
Chiefs of Mission full responsibility for the size, composition, and mandate of over- 
seas staffing. 
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Chief of Mission authority is essential to ensuring that there is unity of effort in 
implementing the President’s policies and pursuing our national interests overseas. 

As Secretary, I would do everything in my power to support Chiefs of Mission in 
exercising the authority and fulfilling the responsibilities that the President gives 
them. Such steps may include conducting periodic reviews of interagency operations 
and providing revised guidance, as appropriate. 

Question. Great Lakes. The situation in the Great Lakes region of Africa con- 
tinues to be very dire — with already troublesome humanitarian crises exacerbated 
by renewed fighting in eastern Congo and the recent massacres by Lord’s Resistance 
Army in Congo and Sudan. As Secretary of State, what will be your strategy to 
bring lasting peace and stability to this region of the continent? What further steps 
can be taken by the United States, key regional actors, and the international com- 
munity to help address illegal armed groups in this region and end these ongoing 
crises? 

Answer. The situation in Congo is deeply disturbing. The President-elect and I 
have both supported efforts on behalf of a lasting solution to Congo’s political dis- 
putes. The Obama administration will work to support disarmament and demobili- 
zation in the Congo, recognizing the challenges that persist there. 

Question. Middle East Peace Process. Many experts believe that in order to have 
real progress on a Middle East Peace Process the United States must play a leading 
role, but it is essential to have greater participation and the support of Arab coun- 
tries in the region. Do you believe this is an accurate reflection of what needs to 
happen and if so, in light of the recent conflict in Gaza, what steps will the State 
Department take to make this possible? 

Answer. I believe the Arab states have an important role to play in advancing 
efforts to achieve peace between Israelis and Palestinians. Their chief means to do 
so are providing political and economic support to the Palestinian Authority, and 
taking steps toward normalization with Israel. The Arab Peace Initiative contains 
some constructive elements which could be important bases for negotiations and for 
proactive steps to give the initiative a more operational character. I look forward 
to discussing these opportunities with Israeli, Palestinian, and Arab leaders and 
encouraging progress in these efforts. 

Question. More generally, what framework do you envision for future negotia- 
tions? Do you expect to have a special envoy and if so, what would be the mandate 
and how would that person work with the current envoys currently in the region — 
including General Jones, General Dayton, and Tony Blair? 

Answer. General Jones, General Selva, and General Da3don have each played im- 
portant and constructive roles in advancing U.S. efforts to promote peace between 
Israel and the Palestinians. Former Prime Minister Blair has also made an excel- 
lent contribution as the Quartet’s special envoy, promoting economic development 
and institution-building in the Palestinian areas. No decisions have been made 
about the personnel structure we will use to implement our Middle East peace 
efforts, but each of the important functions carried forward by the generals and 
Prime Minister Blair will need to be continued in whatever structure we ultimately 
decide upon. 

Question. LGBT. There is widespread recognition of the need to build a more ro- 
bust and effective diplomatic and development corps. As part of that effort, it makes 
sense to consider ways to address challenges faced by lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender (LGBT) employees, particularly relating to domestic partner benefits 
and State Department policies that make it difficult for the partners of Foreign 
Service officers to travel and live at overseas posts. What would you do as Secretary 
of State to address these concerns? Will you support changes to existing personnel 
policies in order to ensure that LGBT staff at State and USAID receive equal bene- 
fits and support? What steps will you take to ensure that LGBT issues are taken 
into consideration in both organizational and policy decisionmaking? 

Answer. As we discussed in the hearing, this issue was brought to my attention 
during the transition. I’ve asked to have more briefing on it because I think that 
we should take a hard look at the existing policy. I know that many other diplo- 
matic services, including those of our closest allies, have gone much further in pro- 
viding training, protections, and benefits to the partners of LGBT employees. I will 
consult with you and keep you informed of the decisions we make going forward on 
this issue. 

As to ensuring that LGBT concerns are addressed in policy decisionmaking. Presi- 
dent-elect Obama said during the campaign that human rights violations based on 
sexual orientation must “be part and parcel of any conversations we have about 
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human rights.” If confirmed, I will work to ensure that our country stands on prin- 
ciple against human rights abuse or prejudice of any kind. 

Question. Local Health Systems. Despite the massive investment the United 
States has made in global health over the years, many health systems in the devel- 
oping world remain unable to meet local and national needs. How can the State 
Department do more to ensure that our global health assistance programs are 
strengthening local health care delivery systems and infrastructure, as well as in- 
creasing the numbers and capacity of local health care workers? 

Answer. The President-elect and I agree that we need to invest even more in local 
health care delivery systems and infrastructure, and we intend to make this a pri- 
ority. As one example, the new administration will work to more effectively coordi- 
nate PEPFAR with programs to strengthen health care delivery and address other 
global health challenges. It will work with developing nations to help them build 
the health infrastructure necessary to get sick people treated — more money for hos- 
pitals and medical equipment, and more training for nurses and doctors. 

Question. Nuclear Weapons. You have endorsed the view of Henry Kissinger, Sam 
Nunn, and other prominent nuclear and global experts — including Secretary Gen- 
eral Ri-moon — that we must reinvigorate our commitment to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) in order to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons and 
the potential for nuclear terrorism, including in countries like Iran. They have 
argued that one of the key barriers to countering those threats is that nonnuclear 
weapons states have “grown increasingly skeptical of the sincerity of the nuclear 
powers” efforts to divest themselves of nuclear weapons, as required by that treaty. 
While I concur that for the time being we must maintain a reliable deterrent, please 
share your view on whether reductions are needed to rebuild faith in the NPT. If 
so, what steps would you pursue to make this a reality? What impact would the 
pursuit of new nuclear weapons by the United States have on our ability to realize 
these objectives? 

Answer. The Obama administration will have no higher national security priority 
than preventing nuclear proliferation and nuclear terrorism. Achieving those vital 
goals will require close cooperation with a wide range of international partners on 
such matters as strengthening the IAEA verification system, tightening controls on 
the transfer of sensitive nuclear technologies, and adopting effective means of en- 
forcing compliance with nonproliferation obligations. To gain the support of those 
international partners for measures to reinforce the global nonproliferation regime, 
it is important that the United States and other nuclear weapon states party to the 
NPT demonstrate that they are serious about fulfilling their own NPT obligation to 
pursue nuclear disarmament. 

The Obama administration will therefore set a new direction in nuclear weapons 
policy, a direction headed toward the ultimate elimination of all nuclear weapons 
worldwide. An early priority will be to work with the Russians on a new, verifiable 
agreement to replace the START Treaty. We will reach out to the Senate to secure 
the ratification of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and then launch a diplomatic 
effort to bring the treaty into force. We will seek to get negotiations underway on 
a verifiable treaty to prohibit the production of fissile materials for nuclear weapons. 
As long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States must retain a strong, safe, 
secure, and reliable nuclear deterrent. But the Obama administration will not au- 
thorize the development of new nuclear weapons. By restoring America’s leadership 
role in reducing and eventually eliminating nuclear weapons, we will increase our 
leverage to build broad international support for measures needed to prevent nu- 
clear proliferation and nuclear terrorism. 

Question. Will pledges for future contributions to the Clinton Foundation from 
domestic donors be subject to the same review process as those from foreign govern- 
ments? If not, please provide an explanation as to why such pledges for domestic 
contributions would not raise the same issues, and should not trigger the same re- 
view process applied to foreign contributions under the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. 

Answer. Should I be confirmed as Secretary of State, the Memorandum of Under- 
standing between the Clinton Foundation and the Office of the President-elect pro- 
vides that all future contributions to the Clinton Foundation — both domestic and 
foreign — will be subject to annual disclosure by the Clinton Foundation. Addition- 
ally, proposed new contributions from foreign governments or a proposed material 
increase in the contribution from a current foreign government donor to the Clinton 
Foundation will be reviewed by the State Department’s professional career ethics 
officials who will advise me and the Clinton Foundation of any concerns as they re- 
late to my service as Secretary of State. As I was not a party to MOU discussions 
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between the Clinton Foundation and the Office of the President-elect, I am not in 
a position to address why specific decisions were made, but I do know that they 
were focused on avoiding even the appearance of a conflict of interest given the 
unique issues regarding foreign government contributions. 

ultimately, however, there is no conflict between the foreign policy or domestic 
policy of the United States and the efforts of the Clinton Foundation seeking to 
reduce human suffering and increase opportunity for people in need. That has been 
demonstrated quite clearly in President Clinton’s and former President Bush’s 
efforts to raise relief funds, including from foreign governments and others, after 
Katrina and the tsunami. 

Question. While the Clinton Global Initiative will no longer accept contributions 
from foreign governments, the other initiatives that comprise the Clinton Founda- 
tion will continue to accept contributions from foreign governments. Please provide 
an explanation as to why these initiatives will still receive such contributions. In 
addition, while the Memorandum of Understanding does seek to address this issue, 
it notes that “appropriate action” will be taken if there is a concern about a pro- 
posed contribution. Please describe, under these circumstances, what you think 
“appropriate action” might entail. 

Answer. The Clinton Foundation and the Office of the President-elect reached 
agreement on a range of steps that go above and beyond the requirements of the 
law and the ethics rules. Their goal was to avoid even the appearance of a conflict 
of interest between the Foundation’s work and the duties of the Secretary of State. 
In that regard, they took into account that CGI invites foreign government officials 
and dignitaries to its annual event, some of whom are visiting during the annual 
meeting of the U.N. General Assembly, in reaching agreement that CGI would no 
longer accept contributions from foreign governments. 

With respect to all of the other initiatives, any relationships with foreign govern- 
ments were forged prior to any consideration by President-elect Obama to nominate 
me to be Secretary of State and they should continue in support of such socially re- 
sponsible work. These initiatives involve programs that combat HIV/AIDS, climate 
change, childhood obesity, and bring economic opportunity to people in America and 
around the world. Foreign governments have been valuable partners in these Foun- 
dation initiations since their inception, particularly with respect to its HIV/AIDS 
work. For example, in partnership with UNITAID, an international drug and diag- 
nostic purchasing facility, and the financial help from other governments, the Clin- 
ton Foundation now supports the treatment of approximately two-thirds of all chil- 
dren on HIV/AIDS treatment in the world. 

To avoid any appearance of conflict concerns, the MOU specifically provides that 
should an existing contributing country elect to materially increase its commitment 
to the Foundation, or should a new contributor country elect to support a Founda- 
tion initiative, the Foundation will share the proposed contribution with the State 
Department’s professional career ethics officials for review. In the event the State 
Department or White House has concerns, those concerns will be conveyed to me 
and to the Foundation for appropriate action based on consideration of all the facts 
and guidance from the professional career ethics officials. The Foundation is un- 
likely to pursue an opportunity that presents a conflict unless the State Depart- 
ment’s professional career ethics officials recommend recusal, or taking some other 
appropriate actions to mitigate any perceived conflict. I will be guided by their 
advice. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Barbara Boxer 

Question. In a speech at the United States Institute of Peace, Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates recently spoke of a problem that has continued to plague U.S. efforts 
in Afghanistan — the failure of many NATO allies to remove restrictions on their 
forces. 

Specifically, Secretary Gates said: “NATO’s operations are hamstrung by national 
caveats, where different countries impose different rules on where their forces can 
go and what they can do. A number of our allies and partners have stepped forward 
courageously — showing a willingness to take physical risks on the battlefield and 
political risks at home. But many have defense budgets that are so low, and coali- 
tion governments that are so precarious, that they cannot provide the quantity or 
type of forces needed for this kind of fight.” 

• Are you satisfied by the troop commitment from our NATO allies and with the 
flexibility they have given their forces to perform various missions? 
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• If confirmed, how will you work to ensure that our NATO allies are committed 
to our effort, both politically and militarily? 

Answer. The Obama administration deeply appreciates the continued commitment 
of our NATO allies and other partners to the international mission in Afghanistan. 
These countries provide over 31,000 troops, accounting for over half the strength of 
the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF). Our allies and partners recog- 
nize that securing Afghanistan against the threat posed by extremists and terrorists 
and providing a better future for the Afghan people is in our common interest. 

Troop shortfalls and caveats that limit the flexibility of ISAF forces remain a chal- 
lenge in Afghanistan. While there has been some limited progress in this area 
recently, the United States continues to impress upon our allies and partners the 
importance of providing the commanders on the ground the forces they need and 
allowing them meiximum possible flexibility in the employment of those forces. 

If confirmed, I look forward to consulting with our allies and partners to seek 
their views on the situation in-country as we review our Afghanistan strategy and 
make changes where necessary. As President Obama has made clear, if the United 
States increases our civilian and military presence in Afghanistan, we will look to 
our allies to join us in providing the resources necessary to help the Government 
of Afghanistan secure its country against violent extremists. 

Question. What is President Obama’s strategy for Afghanistan, and what is your 
definition of victory? 

Answer. There have been several reviews of our strategy in Afghanistan in recent 
months. One is being conducted under the direction of General Petraeus, through 
CENTCOM, another by the Joint Staff, and a third by the National Security Coun- 
cil. The administration will review these reviews. We will also consult with our 
allies and partners, who have contributed a great deal to the efforts in Afghanistan, 
to solicit their thoughts on the way ahead. This process will take some time, but 
it will lead to our identifying a clear set of discrete goals that we are trying to 
achieve. 

Afghanistan is going to be a long and difficult effort, but as Secretary Gates 
stated, we can attain our strategic objectives — for Afghanistan to be a reliable, sta- 
ble ally, capable of effectively governing its territories and borders, and no longer 
providing an operating base for al-Qaeda. 

Question. How do we ensure that we are using our military in the proper way, 
particularly as we commit more Americans to Afghanistan, and ask their families 
for further sacrifice? 

Answer. There is broad agreement that there can be no purely military solution 
to the war in Afghanistan. However, to date there have not been enough troops — 
neither international nor Afghan — on the ground to create the security conditions 
necessary to allow for an effective counterinsurgency strategy to take hold. This has 
particularly been the case in southern and eastern Afghanistan, where the void is 
increasingly filled by the Taliban. The United States is considering a further in- 
crease in our military presence, and we will look to our NATO allies and the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan to do more as well. Additional troops will not only improve 
security, but they will also help train the Afghan National Police and the Afghan 
National Army, which will dramatically increase in size over the next 2 years. 

Over the coming year we will see improvements in the security situation, better 
civil-military coordination, and more effective counterinsurgency efforts. The impact 
of both our military and rebuilding efforts will be felt more concretely by the Afghan 
people, who will ultimately be responsible for the future of their nation. 

Question. How long do you foresee a substantial U.S. presence in Afghanistan? 

Answer. The situation in Afghanistan is extremely difficult and complex, and it 
will not be solved easily or quickly. The border region in Pakistan, where al-Qaeda 
leaders remain in hiding, is the central front in the fight against terrorism. We will 
use all the elements of our power — diplomacy, development, and defense — to work 
with those in Afghanistan and Pakistan who want to root out al-Qaeda, the Taliban, 
and other violent extremists. 

There have been several reviews of our strategy in Afghanistan in recent months. 
One is being conducted under the direction of General Petraeus, through 
CENTCOM, another by the Joint Staff, and a third by the National Security Coun- 
cil. The administration will review these reviews. We will also consult with our 
allies and partners, who have contributed a great deal to the efforts in Afghanistan, 
to solicit their thoughts on the way ahead. This process will take some time, but 
it will lead to our identifying a clear set of discrete goals that we are trying to 
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achieve and help us to determine how long there will be a substantial U.S. presence 
in Afghanistan. 

Question. Do you think the United States should take a leadership role in the 
world in fighting global warming? 

If so, how do you believe we should change course? 

Answer. Yes. Climate change is a complex, urgent, and global threat. The United 
States will take the lead in addressing the climate crisis by making commitments 
of our own and engaging other nations to do the same. 

We recognize that feasible solutions will require all major nations joining 
together. Special Envoy for Climate Change Todd Stern will be the administration’s 
chief climate negotiator, leading our efforts with the United Nations negotiations 
and those at the subglobal, regional, and bilateral level. 

Question. I have consistently said that an end to the violence in Darfur and a last- 
ing peace in Sudan will require a negotiated solution between the Government of 
Sudan and rebel groups in Darfur. The United States led the efforts to broker a his- 
toric agreement — the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) — which ended a 20- 
year civil war between the Government of Sudan and Southern Sudanese rebels. 
That civil war had claimed over 2 million lives. The Darfur Peace Agreement (DPA), 
in contrast, has fallen apart. 

President Bush’s first special envoy for Sudan, Senator John Danforth, played a 
critical role in forging the CPA. Will the Obama administration appoint a high-level 
special envoy for Sudan to lead American efforts end the genocide in Darfur? 

What diplomatic actions is the Obama administration prepared to take to forge 
a lasting peace in Sudan? 

Answer. I believe that the Darfur conflict requires a political solution that must 
be achieved through an inclusive negotiated settlement. There is no military solu- 
tion to this conflict. 

U.S. special envoys have in the past aided peace in Sudan. As you mentioned, 
Senator Danforth was instrumental in bringing the parties together to negotiate the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA). Ambassador Natsios and Ambassador 
Williamson both made crucial efforts to bring the Darfur parties to a negotiated set- 
tlement to that conflict. This administration will consider the appointment of a new 
special envoy for Sudan. 

The United States will continue to lead diplomatic initiatives aimed at helping the 
parties to reach a negotiated aweement to end the conflict in Darfur and to push 
for continued implementation of the CPA. The United States supports the ongoing 
efforts of United Nations/African Union (AU) joint chief mediator Djibril Bassole to 
quickly reach a framework agreement outlining the next steps in the Darfur peace 
process, and appreciates the facilitating efforts of the Government of Qatar. The 
United States will continue to work with the parties in Sudan, the U.N., the AU, 
and key members of the international community, including members of the U.N. 
Security Council and Sudan’s neighbors, to push for a resolution to the conflict in 
Darfur and implementation of CPA provisions, including North-South border demar- 
cation, resolution of the Abyei dispute, and the holding of national elections in 2009 
and a Southern referendum in 2011. 

Question. What steps will you take to reinvigorate the international community’s 
efforts to provide protection to Darfuri and other Sudanese civilians who are at risk? 

Answer. The United States has led the international response to the protection 
of civilians throughout the Sudan. In 2005, we led the United Nations Security 
Council on the creation of the U.N. Mission in the Sudan (UNMIS); UNMIS has 
assisted the parties in North and South Sudan to implement the terms of the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) and enabled the delivery of humanitarian 
assistance as well as the protection and promotion of human rights. We will con- 
tinue to work with UNMIS and with the Assessment and Evaluation Commission 
(AEC) to ensure that the CPA remains on track, particularly with Sudan’s 2009 na- 
tional elections and with the need to find a lasting solution to the disputed North- 
South border region. Additionally, we will continue to urge the U.N. and UNMIS 
to ensure the presence of adequate security forces and resources to protect vulner- 
able citizens in the UNMIS area of operations, particularly Abyei. 

To protect Darfuri internally displaced persons (IDPs) and refugees, the United 
States also led efforts in 2007 at the Security Council to get a Chapter Vll-man- 
dated force for Darfur. We remain committed to seeing this 26,000-troop United 
Nations-African Union Mission in Darfur (UNAMID) deployed as quickly as pos- 
sible. To this end, we are airlifting containers of peacekeepers’ equipment and sup- 
plies into Darfur this month. In addition to reinforcing the Darfur peacekeeping op- 
eration, we will keep pressure on all parties to the Darfur conflict to commit to the 
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peace process led by Joint Chief Mediator Bassole and to participate in talks to be 
hosted by Qatar. The recent violence in North and South Darfur has reportedly 
claimed civilian lives and must stop. We will continue to lead at the Security Coun- 
cil to preserve the integrity of its resolutions on Darfur in the quest for a political 
solution to the crisis. 

In addition, USAID is saving lives in Darfur by supporting the basic needs of peo- 
ple living in IDP camps and other underserved areas, including food, water, sanita- 
tion and health. Our initiatives help to mitigate the effects of conflict, protect vul- 
nerable people and support nascent efforts to promote a peaceful resolution to the 
crisis. USAID has provided displaced women with skills and resources to pursue 
income-generating activities that reduce the risk of sexual violence, expanded moni- 
toring of human rights violations in Darfur and supported precedent-setting pros- 
ecution of sexual violence cases. 

Question. The Tibetan Policy Act of 2002 established the position of Special Coor- 
dinator for Tibetan Issues in the State Department. It is currently posted at the 
Under Secretary level in Democracy and Global Affairs. 

• Do you intend to appoint a Special Coordinator at a high level, with adequate 
resources and access, to signal the Tibet issue’s importance to the U.S. Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. We are still looking at the issue of personnel appointments, but I can 
assure you that I take Tibetan issues seriously and plan to appoint a well-qualified 
coordinator, and I will ensure the coordinator has the resources to do the job. 

We are disappointed with China’s human rights record, including with regard to 
its respect for human rights and religious freedom in Tibet. We will raise our con- 
cerns about this issue at the highest levels with the Chinese Government and press 
for progress. The Special Coordinator for Tibetan Issues will sustain our focus on 
these issues and will promote substantive dialogue, directed at achieving meaning- 
ful results, between the Dalai Lama and his representatives and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. We believe such talks provide the best hope for resolving longstanding ten- 
sions in Tibetan areas and for safeguarding the distinct ethnic, cultural, and reli- 
gious identity of the Tibetan people. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 
HOLOCAUST restitution ISSUES 

Question. The Office of the Special Envoy for Holocaust Issues serves a critically 
important task of developing and implementing U.S. policy with respect to the re- 
turn of Holocaust-era assets to their rightful owners, compensation for wrongs com- 
mitted during the Holocaust, and Holocaust remembrance. 

What will you do as Secretary of State to encourage those countries to take action, 
given that the countries were unjustly enriched when they nationalized insurance 
companies that never paid their policies to Holocaust victims and their surviving 
relatives? 

Answer. Compensation for wrongs committed during the Holocaust will be a pri- 
ority for the State Department. If confirmed, I will continue to work to ensure that 
Holocaust survivors and the heirs of Holocaust victims obtain compensation for sto- 
len property. In cases where nationalized insurance companies failed to pay claims 
or provide compensation to victims or heirs, I will instruct, if confirmed, the U.S. 
Special Envoy to work vigorously toward a resolution of the matter. 

Question. Will the United States be an active participant in the international con- 
ference on Holocaust issues, including assets, that is being held in Prague in June 
2009 as part of the Czech Republic’s European Union Presidency? 

Answer. My understanding is that the United States plans to participate very 
actively in the Prague Conference and is working closely with the Czech Republic 
to ensure that this Conference conducts a review of what progress has been made 
on Holocaust era assets issues and what additional steps should be taken. The U.S. 
Special Envoy for Holocaust Issues was in Prague January 26 to discuss the Con- 
ference and hosted a Czech delegation in Washington in November. I understand 
that the specific issues that the conference will address include the restitution of, 
or compensation for, confiscated property (real and movable); Jewish religious items 
displaced during the war; implementation of compensation programs established in 
2000 and 2001; and Holocaust education. 

Question. If confirmed as Secretary of State, how will you work with your counter- 
parts at the Defense and Justice Departments to create improved cooperation. 
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coordination and accountability to confront the problem of sexual assault against 
contractors in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere? 

Answer. Last year, the Department of State’s Bureau of Diplomatic Security es- 
tablished a dedicated special investigations unit in Washington, DC, staffed with 
trained and experienced investigators for the purpose of responding to and inves- 
tigating sexual assaults and other violent crimes involving Chief of Mission per- 
sonnel and contractors throughout the world. The investigators in this unit rou- 
tinely liaise with their counterparts in the Justice and Defense Departments, as 
well as with host country authorities, to pursue the successful investigation and 
prosecution of sexual assaults involving U.S. Government personnel and contractors. 
As Secretary, I will ensure that the Department of State continues to pursue sexual 
assault violations that fall within our purview to the full extent of the law, and 
pledge to assist and work closely with DOD and DOJ elements where appropriate. 

Question. How will you pursue the issue of contractor accountability more gen- 
erally if confirmed as Secretary of State? 

Answer. I strongly support efforts to achieve legal accountability for unlawful acts 
that the Department’s contractors may commit abroad. As Secretary, I will ask my 
legal and legislative staffs to promptly review available options in this regard and 
to consult with the Department of Justice and other federal agencies. 

SUDAN 

Question. Since the United Nations Security Council imposed a full arms embargo 
on all belligerents in Darfur in 2005, it has been violated frequently. 

• What steps will you take to pressure countries such as China and Russia to sus- 
pend arms shipments to Sudan? 

• What other measures — within a unilateral, bilateral, or multilateral frame- 
work — will the U.S. Government adopt to ensure that arms are not transferred 
to Darfur, a region where mass atrocities are taking place? 

• The U.N. panel of experts that monitors the embargo has recommended that 
the embargo be expanded to cover all of Sudan, Chad, and northern parts of 
the Central African Republic. Do you support expansion of the embargo? 

• If confirmed as Secretary of State, what measures can the United States take 
to ensure that the embargo is enforced? 

Answer. The United States remains committed to finding a lasting political solu- 
tion to the situation in Darfur through the exercise of every tool available, whether 
diplomatic, economic, or security related. 

The presence of weapons, despite the existence of a U.N. arms embargo covering 
the shipment of weapons into that area, is a significant contributing factor to the 
violence in Darfur. The willingness of some parties to overlook the implications of 
their engagement with the Government of Sudan (GOS) and contribution to the pro- 
liferation of weapons into Darfur is unfortunate. At this time we are examining the 
best and most productive method by which to address the situation in Darfur, in- 
cluding the possible expansion of an arms embargo to cover all of Sudan. While this 
approach presents obstacles to other areas of our assistance, including our efforts 
to support the Southern Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA), we are reviewing 
policy options. 

I can assure you of my enduring commitment to maintaining U.S. support for 
U.N. actions to strengthen the arms embargo. My efforts will include a commitment 
to the ongoing support of the UNSC Sudan Sanctions Committee’s Panel of Experts 
(POE) and its mandate to monitor the implementation of the arms embargo and the 
targeted sanctions. 


Responses to Questions by Senator Robert Menendez 

CUBA POLICY 

Family travel and remittances to Cuba are specifically addressed in section 112 
of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Act, which stresses the will of Con- 
gress that the President: 

(1) Before considering the reinstitution of general licenses for family remittances 
to Cuba, insist that, prior to such reinstitution, the Cuban Government permit the 
unfettered operation of small businesses fully empowered with the right to hire oth- 
ers to whom they may pay wages and to buy materials necessary in the operation 
of the businesses, and with such other authority and freedom as are required to fos- 
ter the operation of small businesses throughout Cuba. 
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(2) Before considering the reinstitution of general licenses for travel to Cuba by 
individuals resident in the United States who are family members of Cuban nation- 
als who are resident in Cuba, insist on such actions by the Cuban Government as 
abrogation of the sanction for departure from Cuba by refugees, release of political 
prisoners, recognition of the right of association, and other fundamental freedoms. 

I understand that 59 of the 75 independent journalists and democratic opposition 
leaders that were arrested in the spring of 2004 and arbitrarily given 20-30 year 
sentences remain in prison in isolated, deplorable conditions. In addition, thousands 
of others arrested before and since that time also remain in prison. 

Question. Do you have any intentions of recommending changes to Cuba family 
travel policy or remittances policy beyond the 2004 regulations? If so, please specifi- 
cally outline the changes to Cuba policy that you would recommend. 

Answer. There are many ways that we can send a message to the Cuban people 
that the United States intends to play a positive role in their future. The President 
believes that Cuban-Americans especially can be important ambassadors for change 
in Cuba. As such, he believes that it makes both moral and strategic sense to lift 
the restrictions on family visits and family cash remittances to Cuba. The adminis- 
tration will consult with Confess as we prepare these changes. 

President Obama also believes that it is not time to lift the embargo on Cuba, 
especially since it provides an important source of leverage for further change on 
the island. 

Question. President-elect Obama pledged to double foreign assistance by 2012 and 
stated that he would ensure that it focuses on bottom-up development. Exactly how 
will this goal be met? Specifically, how do you see resource levels for foreign assist- 
ance in the coming years? Given our critical economic problems, it is inevitable that 
efforts will be made to limit or reduce our spending on foreign assistance — how will 
you resist those efforts? 

Answer. President Obama remains committed to his goal of doubling foreign 
assistance, and intends to do so in a responsible manner. He recognizes that the 
budgetary constraints resulting from the current economic crisis may extend the 
timeframe for realizing this increase. Working in partnership with Congress, we are 
prepared to make smart, strategic budget choices that deal with our problems here 
at home while also continuing our investment and where appropriate increasing 
support for effective programs that save lives, strengthen our security, and restore 
America’s position in the world. 

President Obama plans to put forward a robust FY 2010 budget request. The 
President and I will fight for these resources by investing them wisely with strong 
accountability measures and ensuring they are directed toward strategic goals. I 
hope that Congress will work with us in meeting the goal of doubling foreign assist- 
ance, and fully fund the President’s budget request. 

Question. Who would control Foreign Assistance in your State Department? What 
would be the role of Deputy Secretary of State Jack Lew vis-a-vis USAID? Who will 
have budget authority over USAID? Do you see this as an elevation of stature over 
the current structure? 

Answer. These are important strategic issues. Jack Lew will be responsible for 
assisting me in the comprehensive management of the operations and resources of 
the Department. I intend to review closely all options, including those of authority 
and structure, and will look forward to consulting with the Congress as we move 
forward. 


DEPUTY POSITION AT THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

Question. If there were a Deputy position created for International Development 
at the National Security Council, how would the position interact with the Deputy 
Secretary of State and who would be setting budget and funding priorities for 
USAID? 

Answer. President Obama and I are committed to elevating development in U.S. 
foreign policy. The administration will be promptly reviewing whether fulfilling that 
objective will necessitate changes such as the creation of positions at the National 
Security Council. We look forward to hearing your thoughts and consulting with the 
Congress as we move forward. 

MILLENNIUM CHALLENGE CORPORATION (MCC) 

Question. The MCC has had some problems getting started — the goals were too 
ambitious, the disbursements were slow, the money was not “additive” as promised. 
However, I believe the MCC will offer some important learning and may very well 
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turn out to be an effective component of our overall foreign assistance toolkit and 
should by no means be “scrapped.” 

• What do you see as the future of the MCC? 

• Will the USAID Administrator have oversight responsibility of the MCC? 

Answer. The State Department will continue to support MCC and its underlying 

principle of greater accountability in our foreign assistance programs. The MCC’s 
mission of sustainable poverty reduction through long-term development is an im- 
portant asset in America’s smart power toolbox, and its focus on country ownership 
and accountability has helped huild local capacity, encourage broad civil society con- 
sultation, and advance policy reform. The MCC’s resources have proven to be a pow- 
erful incentive for countries to demonstrate their commitment to strengthening good 
governance, economic freedom, and investments in people. As I review our develop- 
ment assistance framework and goals, I will consider how best to build on the prom- 
ise of MCC within the administration’s overall development assistance strategy. 

We intend to review how the MCC programs can hest be coordinated and lever- 
aged, and we look forward to consulting with the Congress as we move forward. 

INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

Question. I supported President Bush’s PEPFAR and Millennium Challenge Cor- 
poration (MCC) initiatives. However, I was concerned that funding for those initia- 
tives would come at the expense of long-term development programs that, at their 
core, focus on building up the institutions of governance overseas that will ulti- 
mately need to take over and provide basic services to their people. 

In many cases, this is exactly what happened. 

• If confirmed, how would you prioritize long-term development programs in the 
context of initiatives like PEPFAR and the MCC to make sure that we are still 
investing in long-run welfare of the institutions of governance overseas? 

Answer. President Obama has emphasized the importance of development assist- 
ance to America’s foreign policy and national security. And we are both committed 
to doubling foreign assistance. The totals have to grow. 

Clearly, PEPFAR has experienced much success. MCC represents a worthy new 
approach to reducing poverty and sustaining economic growth in low- and middle- 
income countries that are committed to good governance and investing in their peo- 
ple. As you note, however, increases in those programs within the existing totals for 
foreign assistance impact the resources available for traditional development and 
foreign assistance programs. We must, therefore, increase assistance resources over- 
all. At the same time, we must ensure that all foreign assistance programs work 
together to maximize their effectiveness and achieve measurable, sustainable 
results. 

As for the prioritization of long-term development programs, we intend to evalu- 
ate, in close consultation and cooperation with Congress, every spending priority 
based on what works and what doesn’t, and what impacts America’s national secu- 
rity and economic interests. We know, however, that long-term development 
programs play a vital role in our national security and we want to reinforce that 
linkage. 

We will work to ensure that these programs are efficient and effective, as we also 
advocate strongly for the appropriate level of resources for foreign assistance pro- 
grams, both within the administration and to the Congress. 

Question. In your view, what changes need to occur in order to make USAID a 
principal player in U.S. foreign policy? 

Answer. The President’s commitment to a strengthened and enhanced role for 
development in our foreign policy means a reinvigorated USAID, leading the formu- 
lation and implementation of U.S. development strategies and articulating the role 
of development in national security. We have to strengthen USAID so that it has 
greater capacity to respond quickly to chan^ng requirements, is less reliant on con- 
tractors doing work that ought to be carried out by our own government profes- 
sionals, and is better able to report the results achieved with taxpayer dollars. We 
are still in the process of thinking through the precise organizational design, and 
I look forward to the advice of the committee and Congress as we consider our 
approach. In moving forward with this process, my goal, and the goal of the Presi- 
dent, is to enhance USAID’s capacity and standing to carry out its vital mission. 

Question. Within the State Department, will there be a Director of Foreign Assist- 
ance? Will there be a USAID Administrator? Would the current F Bureau fall with- 
in the line of authority of the Deputy Secretary for management and resources? Or, 
would the Director of Foreign Assistance report directly to the Secretary of State? 
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Answer. There will be a USAID Administrator. As for positions internal to the 
Department of State, I intend to closely review the issue of structure and reporting 
relationships, and will look forward to consulting with the Congress as we move 
forward. 


STAFFING AT USAID 

Question. There needs to be more flexibility at USAID to hire the technical exper- 
tise they need — both mid-level and high-level officials. The institutional culture 
needs to change to reflect an increased sense of accountability for programs, and 
this culture starts with the people. The last administration proposed increasing the 
number of Foreign Service officers. While this is positive, a much more thorough 
look at the overall workforce needs to take place to make sure we have the people 
we need, where we need them, when we need them. 

Do you have any specific plans to address staffing at USAID in broad terms? How 
would you handle Personal Services Contractors? Foreign Service Limited (FSL) 
appointments, and the loss of senior leadership in the Foreign Services due to 
retirement and minority recruitment and retention? 

Answer. The continued rebuilding of USAID staff is one of my highest priorities. 
While USAID’s program budget has increased significantly in the last two decades, 
its direct-hire Foreign Service officer levels have dropped. USAID’s strength has 
always been the quality and size of our field presence and I will diligently work to 
reestablish the leadership role we held in the past. Additionally, and based on a 
comprehensive study of almost every office and bureau in Washington by the 
USAID’s Office of Human Resources (OHR), I plan on increasing USAID’s Wash- 
ington-based technical workforce. I want USAID to use permanent career staff to 
address its mission, as appropriate, and to begin to reduce its dependency on its 
multitude of nonpermanent hiring mechanisms which can be expensive and don’t 
build institutional capacity. 

The various hiring mechanisms used by USAID provide the agency with flexibility 
to meet a variety of programmatic and administrative needs. These mechanisms are 
often used simply because USAID does not have the permanent staff to fulfill its 
mission. As USAID grows and trains its permanent staff through the DLI, it will 
rely less on nonpermanent mechanisms to meet its staffing need. These mecha- 
nisms, including FSL appointments and Personal Services Contracts, will and 
should continue to be used, however, for short-term and highly technical needs or 
where there is no need for permanent staff. 

Recognizing that USAID is facing the critical situation of an aging workforce that 
has been more than a decade in the making, USAID began a program of targeted 
mid-level career Foreign Service hiring. This hiring will help fill its “missing mid- 
dle” and provide an essential cushion while the more DLI junior officers are hired, 
trained, and deployed. USAID must have a reasonably distributed Foreign Service 
by experience including entry, mid, senior, and executive level. I will continue to 
support USAID’s mid-level hiring initiative while it rebuilds its junior ranks. It is 
essential that USAID has the ability to place experienced permanent employees in 
its field missions. 

Additionally, where possible, USAID should continue to use its various legal 
authorities to employ and reemploy Foreign Service officers wherever gaps exists. 
This approach will be necessary for the near term as newly hired employees under 
the Development Leadership Initiative (DLI’s) and those hired since 2000 gain the 
specific USAID experience to perform at the higher level. 

Question. I know you are very familiar with the concerns that DOD is taking too 
large a role, particularly in Iraq and Afghanistan but in other countries as well, in 
programs that are better managed by our civilian agencies like USAID and the 
State Department. I know that the weakened condition of USAID is one major rea- 
son for this. 

• How do you intend to build up our civilian agencies so they can win the inter- 
agency battles on foreign assistance-related policy, strategy, and implementa- 
tion? 

Answer. President Obama and I understand that we cannot counter insurgent and 
terrorist threats without civilian counterparts who can carry out economic and polit- 
ical reconstruction missions. We intend to strengthen these civilian capacities, 
recruiting our best and brightest to take on this challenge, and to increase both the 
numbers and capabilities of our diplomats, development experts, and other civilians 
who can work alongside our military. This increased capacity is important in the 
implementation of programs, but also, as you note, in policy and strategy discus- 
sions and decisionmaking. 
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We will need to invest additional resources in the Department and USAID. The 
25-percent increase in Foreign Service staffing that President Ohama has called for 
would do much to address these needs for the State Department. In addition, 
USAID also needs additional capacity and, with the support of Congress, has 
started to increase its Foreign Service ranks. I look forward to working closely with 
Congress in order to obtain the funding needed to realize these personnel increases 
as a high priority. 


FUNDING FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Question. 

• As Secretary of State, would you pay down our debt at the United Nations? 

• Will you recommend that the President request sufficient funding to meet our 
obligations to the United Nations, peacekeeping operations, and other United 
Nations programs and agencies? 

Answer. Since FY 2000, the United States has built up approximately $250 mil- 
lion in new arrears to the United Nations, consisting mainly of U.N. peacekeeping 
arrears due to the 25-percent peacekeeping cap and U.N. regular budget arrears due 
to shortfalls and exchange rate losses that occurred in FY 2007 and FY 2008. In 
addition to these arrears, the United States continues to delay its U.N. regular 
budget payments due to our deferral practice, which consists of paying our calendar 
year bill with funds from the following fiscal year. 

I will work to reverse our U.N. arrears and to ensure that our funding requests 
fully reflect our financial obligations so that the United States can pay its dues in 
full and on time. When we fail to do this, we undermine our credibility and effec- 
tiveness in working to achieve our objectives at the U.N. We support having a U.N. 
that is adequately resourced to carry out activities that are in our national interest. 

Question. Rising food prices have swelled the ranks of the world’s hungry by tens 
of millions, with women and children bearing the brunt of the crisis. The U.N. Sec- 
retary General rallied the U.N. and Bretton Woods institutions to develop a com- 
prehensive framework of action, and donor nations made bold pledges. The inter- 
national community, however, has fallen woefully short in meeting those commit- 
ments. 

• What will the Obama administration do to address the global food crisis? 

• Do you plan to send a senior delegation with robust positions to the January 
26-27 international conference organized by the Spanish Prime Minister to take 
stock and give renewed impetus to the U.N. comprehensive framework initia- 
tive? 

Answer. President Obama has made clear that alleviating hunger worldwide is a 
top priority of his administration. As he said on the first day of his Presidency, “to 
the people of poor nations, we pledge to work alongside you to make your farms 
flourish and let clean waters flow; to nourish starved bodies and feed hungry 
minds.” The President and I intend to focus new attention on food security so that 
developing nations can invest in food production, affordability, accessibility, edu- 
cation, and technolo^. We are committed to building a new partnership among 
donor states, developing nations, U.N. agencies, NGO’s, the private sector and oth- 
ers to better coordinate policies, with a view toward achieving the Millennium 
Development Goals agreed to in 2000. 

I am sending a strong team composed of senior officials from across the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the Madrid Conference to convey the President’s message. They will be 
emphasizing the need for action in three major areas. First, we must invest in agri- 
cultural research to improve potential crop production. Second, we must also invest 
in infrastructure related to agriculture in order to spread the benefits of new tech- 
nology to all farmers, and improve the efficient delivery of food to markets. And 
third, we have to make markets themselves more efficient, both locally and globally. 
I also propose to send a videotaped message to the Conference to underscore my per- 
sonal commitment to ending world hunger. 

Question. During the Bush administration, the United States decided not to seek 
a seat on the Human Rights Council. 

• Do you feel the U.S. tactic of disengagement has worked to promote U.S. inter- 
ests at the Council or to promote U.S. leadership on the issue of human rights? 

• As Secretary of State, would you support — and put the necessary diplomatic 
effort into — the United States seeking a seat on the Human Rights Council? 

Answer. The administration is reviewing and considering the issues and policy 
options you raise in your question. This is an unfolding process and we look forward 
to engaging with you as our review progresses. 
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THE SITUATION IN SUDAN 


Question. 

• Under what circumstances, if any, would Article 16 be considered for the case 
of Sudan? Would the United States be prepared to veto Article 16 at the Secu- 
rity Council? 

• what steps should be taken to reinvigorate UNAMID? 

• Who will have the Sudan portfolio and to whom will that person report to? 

• Despite an international arms embargo, there is evidence that weapons from 
other countries are being used in Darfur by the Government of Sudan. What 
steps will you take to ensure that the arms embargo is enforced? 

• Given its dependence on Sudanese oil, China has an interest in a peaceful 
Sudan. What steps will you take to work with China to ensure that the Com- 
prehensive Peace Agreement holds, and that the crisis in Darfur is ended 
through a negotiated solution? 

Answer. At this point, the ICC’s Pre-Trial Chamber has not yet ruled on the Pros- 
ecutor’s application for an arrest warrant, and there is not currently an Article 16 
resolution before the Security Council. We support the ICC’s investigations into the 
matter and its pursuit of perpetrators of genocide in Darfur. 

The United States will continue to vitally support the United Nations/African 
Union Mission in Darfur (UNAMID) though U.N. dues, as well as through in-kind 
and personnel assistance to UNAMID. We will maintain a partnership with U.N. 
and diplomatic officials in New York, Sudan, and foreign capitals to help ensure 
UNAMID receives the personnel, material, financial, and political support it needs. 
In addition, we will continue to pressure the Government of Sudan to cooperate with 
UNAMID and will pressure UNAMID to pursue its mandate aggressively to protect 
civilians, facilitate humanitarian operations, and create conditions conducive to a 
lasting political settlement to the Darfur crisis. 

The Department is reviewing next steps in our approach to the situation in 
Sudan, including Darfur and implementation of the Comprehensive Peace Agree- 
ment (CPA). 

The presence of weapons, despite the existence of a U.N. arms embargo covering 
the shipment of weapons into that area, is a significant contributing factor to the 
violence in Darfur. There are several countries that are supplying arms to Sudan, 
and illicit arms transfers come across the border of neighboring countries, possibly 
with the knowledge or assistance of the governments. At this time we are examining 
the best and most productive method by which to address the situation, while we 
also review the impact of these efforts on our assistance to the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army (SPLA). 

Sudan plays a special role in China’s energy diplomacy because a Chinese 
parastatal energy company — the China National Petroleum Company (CNPC) — is 
the dominant foreign actor in Sudan’s energy industry, and China receives the ma- 
jority of Sudan’s oil exports. Therefore, although Sudan is only China’s sixth-largest 
petroleum provider, Sudan’s oil industry is largely dependent on Chinese support. 
Given China’s significant economic participation in Sudan, the United States con- 
tinues to encourage China to use its influence with the Government of Sudan con- 
structively to help implement the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) and bring 
peace and security to Darfur. The United States frequently communicates with the 
Chinese Government, including the Chinese special envoy and the Chinese mission 
to the U.N., on Sudan-related issues. The United States has repeatedly asked China 
to exert additional pressure on the Government of Sudan to reduce violence in 
Darfur, provide additional support to UNAMID, and halt Chinese arms sales to 
Khartoum. 

China has shown some willingness to engage with Sudan and the international 
community on the issue of Darfur. China provided the first non-African personnel 
to the U.N./AU Mission in Darfur (UNAMID), consisting of a battalion of combat 
engineers, and provided $500,000 to the U.N. Trust Fund to support the AUAJ.N. 
Darfur mediator. They also have a large troop contingent deployed to the U.N. Mis- 
sion in Sudan (UNMIS). Given their longstanding policy of nonintervention, China 
is often reluctant to weigh in as heavily or punitively with the Sudanese as we 
would like, though they do raise certain issues with the Sudanese privately. 

DARFUR 

Question. I was pleased that the U.S. Government has finally provided some addi- 
tional air support to help facilitate the peacekeepers’ arrival in Darfur. I believe this 
is a signal of the greater engagement that the United States can and should be 
doing in Darfur. However, this is not enough, we need to do more. 
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• How do you intend to step up these efforts in the next administration? 

• What specifically can and should the United States be doing in Darfur? 

• What steps will you take to reinvigorate the United Nation’s Hybrid Force in 
Darfur (UNAMID)? 

Answer. The United States has provided over $400 million of in-kind support to 
Darfur peacekeeping above and beyond its assessed U.N. dues. From 2004 through 
2007, the United States was the African Union Mission in Sudan’s (AMIS) largest 
donor. In December 2007, the United States assisted AMIS transition to the U.N./ 
AU Mission in Darfur (UNAMID), and obtained a Presidential waiver of reimburse- 
ment to gift the U.N. with 34 troop camps, vehicles, and communications equipment 
capable of supporting 9,000 Darfur peacekeepers. 

From 2007 to today, the United States has provided UNAMID Troop Contributing 
Countries (TCCs) — including Rwanda, Senegal, Ethiopia, Burkina Faso, and Tan- 
zania — with over $100 million in training and equipment to deploy over 7,000 new 
peacekeepers to Darfur. Several of these newly trained and equipped units will 
deploy in 2009, and further increase UNAMID*^s capacity. The United States has 
recently added to this ongoing training and equipment assistance by providing the 
U.N. and its Member States with over $17 million in airlift assistance to and within 
Darfur. This airlift moved key UNAMID equipment from Rwanda, Ethiopia, the 
U.N. and other TCCs to and within Sudan. The United States also provides active- 
duty military officers to serve as staff in UNAMID’s Darfur headquarters. 

In 2009, the United States will continue providing U.N. dues, in-kind, and per- 
sonnel assistance to UNAMID. The United States will work closely with U.N. and 
partner staff in New York, Sudan, and foreign capitals to help ensure UNAMID 
receives the personnel, material, financial, and political support it needs. The 
United States will continue to pressure the Government of Sudan to cooperate with 
UNAMID and will pressure UNAMID to aggressively pursue its mandate to protect 
civilians, facilitate humanitarian operations, and create conditions conducive to a 
lasting political settlement to the Darfur crisis. 

Question. Tough Actions on Darfur? Ambassador Richard Williamson recom- 
mended a series of tough actions to compel better behavior from the Government 
of Sudan. They included jamming radio communications in Khartoum, blockading 
Sudan’s port to interrupt its oil sales and targeting its military aircraft that violate 
U.N. bans on offensive flights. Williamson was largely ignored by the current 
administration. 

• What is your position on these actions? 

Answer. It is critically important that the United States consider the full range 
of tools at our disposal as we work toward the full deployment of the United Na- 
tions/African Union Mission in Darfur (UNAMID), a resolution to the conflict in 
Darfur and implementation of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA). These 
issues are difficult ones that mandate careful deliberation and serious focus. At this 
time we are examining a number of options to determine the best and most produc- 
tive methods by which to address the situation. 

china/daefur 

Question. Given its dependence on Sudanese oil, China has an interest in Sudan. 

• What steps will you take to work with China to ensure that the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement holds and that the crisis in Darfur is ended through a nego- 
tiated solution? 

Answer. Sudan plays a special role in China’s energy diplomacy because a 
Chinese parastatal energy company — the China National Petroleum Company 
(CNPC) — is the dominant foreign actor in Sudan’s energy industry, and China re- 
ceives the majority of Sudan’s oil exports. Therefore, although Sudan is only China’s 
sixth-largest petroleum provider, Sudan’s oil industry is largely dependent on Chi- 
nese support. Given China’s significant economic participation in Sudan, the United 
States continues to encourage China to use its influence with the Government of 
Sudan constructively to help implement the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) 
and bring peace and security to Darfur. The United States frequently communicates 
with the Chinese Government, including the Chinese special envoy and the Chinese 
mission to the U.N., on Sudan-related issues. The United States has repeatedly 
asked China to exert additional pressure on the Government of Sudan to reduce vio- 
lence in Darfur, provide additional support to UNAMID, and halt Chinese arms 
sales to Khartoum. 

China has shown some willingness to engage with Sudan and the international 
community on the issue of Darfur. China provided the first non-African personnel 
to the U.N./AU Mission in Darfur (UNAMID), consisting of a battalion of combat 
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engineers, and provided $500,000 to the U.N. Trust Fund to support the AUAJ.N. 
Darfur mediator. They also have a large troop contingent deployed to the U.N. Mis- 
sion in Sudan (UNMIS). Given their longstanding policy of nonintervention, China 
is often reluctant to weigh in as heavily or punitively with the Sudanese as we 
would like, though they do raise certain issues with the Sudanese privately. 

Question. During your time in the Senate, you cosigned letters to President Bush 
in 2005 and 2006 urging him to recognize the Armenian genocide. As a Presidential 
candidate, you pledged that you would recognize the killings as genocide if you were 
elected. 

• As you know, I have been an advocate of changing the U.S. policy of not offi- 
cially recognizing the Armenian genocide. Will you advocate to the President 
the formal recognition of the Armenian genocide? 

Answer. The Obama administration will be looking closely at this challenging 
issue to address the concerns that have been raised. No decision has yet been made. 
Our focus will be on how the United States can help Armenia and Turkey come to 
terms with these tragic events in a way that honors and recognizes the victims, and 
helps clear the way for a future of peace and prosperity between the two countries. 

• What other steps would you take to expand and improve United States-Arme- 
nian economic, political, and military relations? 

Answer. In terms of the United States-Armenia relationship, we seek to help 
Armenia strengthen the security, prosperity, and freedom of its citizens. Specifically, 
we hope to see normalized relations and open borders between Armenia and Turkey, 
a just and lasting peace settlement of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, and advance- 
ment of democratic and economic reform in Armenia. We hope to see Armenia fully 
integrated into East-West energy and other transportation networks. 

Question. More than 25,000 Turks recently added their names to an online state- 
ment apologizing for Ottoman war crimes committed against the Armenians during 
World War I. Intellectuals and politicians around the world — who have all accepted 
the incontestable fact of the Armenian Genocide — hailed this as an important step 
forward, noting an irreversible trend has commenced in Turkey. Unfortunately, free- 
dom of speech is not a guaranteed right for citizens of Turkey. Article 301 of Tur- 
key’s penal code deliberately strangles free speech and can be and often is used to 
persecute and prosecute those who attempt to exercise this universal right, espe- 
cially as it pertains to discussion of the Armenian Genocide. 

• How do you seek to address the inability of the Turkish Government to allow 
this most basic freedom to its citizens and bring an end to the use and misuse 
of Article 301? 

Answer. Clearly, there is much more to be done to expand freedom of expression 
in Turkey. Nevertheless, Turkey’s recent amendments to Article 301, which had pre- 
viously criminalized “insulting Turkishness,” mark a step forward; the amendments 
reduce the possibility for imprisonment and require the Minister of Justice to deter- 
mine whether to accept a case for prosecution. While the amendments do not go far 
enough to meet European and American standards for free speech, the Justice Min- 
ister’s new role should help reduce the number of cases brought by overzealous pros- 
ecutors for political and ideological motives. 

If confirmed as Secretary of State, I will continue to press the Turkish authorities 
to further this progress by ending legal action against citizens for expressing their 
views, whether under Article 301 or other laws used to prosecute individuals for 
their speech. I will also coordinate with our European allies to encourage further 
expansion of freedom of expression in the context of Turkey’s EU accession process. 

TIBET POLICY 

Question. The Tibetan Policy Act of 2002 established a Special Coordinator for 
Tibetan Issues in the Department of State. Do you intend to appoint a Special 
Coordinator at a high level, with adequate resources and access, to signal the Tibet 
issue’s importance to the U.S. Government? If so, when might I expect such an ap- 
pointment to take place? 

Answer. I can assure you that I take Tibetan issues seriously and plan to appoint 
a well-qualified coordinator at the earliest opportunity. I will ensure the coordinator 
has the resources to do the job. 

We are disappointed with China’s human rights record and the lack of progress 
during eight rounds of talks between the Chinese Government and the Dalai Lama’s 
representatives. We are also very concerned about the increased repression in 
Tibetan areas over the past year. We will raise our concerns about these issues at 
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the highest levels with the Chinese Government and press for progress. The Special 
Coordinator for Tibetan Issues will sustain our focus on these issues and will pro- 
mote substantive dialogue, directed at achieving meaningful results, between the 
Dalai Lama and his representatives and the Chinese Government. We believe such 
talks provide the best hope for resolving longstanding tensions in Tibetan areas of 
China and for safeguarding the distinct ethnic, cultural, and religious identity of the 
Tibetan people. 


DETAINED TIBETANS 

Question. In 2008, the United States and China resumed their bilateral human 
rights dialogue, but with little concrete progress. Will your Department raise polit- 
ical prisoners and human rights, including the cases of hundreds or thousands of 
detained Tibetans, with the Chinese outside of the dialogue process? 

Answer. Promoting greater respect for human rights and religious freedom is 
among our key foreign policy objectives in China. We document our concerns about 
these issues in our annual Human Rights Report. We take every opportunity to 
press China to uphold the fundamental human rights of the Chinese people, con- 
sistent with China’s own constitution and international human rights standards. We 
will continue to monitor individual human rights cases of concern closely and to 
raise them regularly with the Chinese Government, urging the release of all who 
have been imprisoned for the peaceful expression of their political, social, or reli- 
gious views. 

With respect to individuals detained and tried in connection with the unrest in 
Tibetan areas last spring, we are concerned about reports that these individuals 
were not afforded basic protections of due process. The United States Government 
will continue to seek information about the whereabouts and well-being of these 
individuals, and to call on the Chinese Government to ensure that all legal and 
administrative proceedings against such persons are conducted in a manner that is 
both transparent and consistent with Chinese law and international human rights 
standards. 


DURBAN II 

Question. An issue you will have to focus on quickly is the World Conference 
Against Racism, commonly known as Durban II, which is scheduled for this April. 

• Will you work to try and ensure a positive agenda for the conference? 

• If it appears that Durban II would follow an anti-Israel agenda, will the United 
States refuse to attend the conference? 

Answer. The administration is currently reviewing our position on the Durban 
Review Conference. We have not made a decision with respect to U.S. participation 
in the conference, but we will consider in our deliberations the ongoing negotiations 
in Geneva on the Review Conference’s outcome document. 

Question. Last year, the Bush administration submitted to Congress a peaceful 
nuclear cooperation agreement with Russia in accordance with section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act, despite the troubling behavior of Russia in relation to Iran’s 
nuclear ambitions. While the agreement was later pulled in light of the situation 
in Georgia, its initial submission raised serious questions of priorities. Beyond Rus- 
sia we have seen expanded nuclear cooperation and interest throughout the Middle 
East. 

• Do you believe a 123 agreement with Russia should be linked to changes in 
Russia’s policy toward Iran? 

• How do you view the spread of nuclear technology in the Middle East? Should 
the United States cooperate on civilian nuclear projects in the region? How can 
we make certain we do not inadvertently contribute to nuclear proliferation in 
the Middle East? 

Answer. The administration will seek to cooperate with Russia on issues that are 
in our mutual interest — including efforts to halt and reverse nuclear proliferation. 
We seek Russia’s cooperation on Iran, for example, because it is in our interest to 
work together to prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapons capability. The pro- 
posed United States-Russia Agreement for Peaceful Nuclear Cooperation (123 
Agreement), signed at Moscow May 6, 2008, can be an asset to our nonproliferation 
efforts. Russia’s policy with respect to Iran will be one of the important factors 
taken into consideration as the administration considers whether to proceed with 
the proposed United States-Russia 123 Agreement again. But the decision to submit 
the agreement to Congress once again for review, and bring it into force, cannot be 
made in isolation from the larger question of our overall relationship with Russia. 
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With regard to the spread of civil nuclear technology in the Middle East, the ad- 
ministration’s goal is to ensure that any expansion of the means to produce peaceful 
nuclear energy in the region, and indeed globally, and any U.S. cooperation to help 
further such expansion, will apply the highest standards for safety, security, and 
nonproliferation. The most important measure we can take to prevent the expansion 
of nuclear energy from inadvertently contributing to weapons proliferation will be 
to discourage countries from seeking to acquire sensitive technologies, such as 
enrichment or reprocessing, that could be used to make a nuclear weapon. 

Question. You have been a strong advocate of compensation for persons who have 
been the victims of acts of terrorism and torture. During the Bush administration, 
such justice was denied to American citizens who had been seized by the Saddam 
Hussein regime in the period before the gulf war, and used as human shields. 

• As Secretary of State, would you support a resolution of this situation, by call- 
ing on the Iraqis to compensate those Americans who were seized and held as 
human shields? 

Answer. I intend to review this matter with a view to developing an effective 
approach for facilitating a resolution with Iraq, which includes making the claims 
of U.S. victims of terrorism a priority. The Department has engaged a range of 
involved parties, including officials in the Iraqi Government and the claimants’ 
counsel, and will continue to engage with Iraq to encourage it to develop a resolu- 
tion of these victims’ claims. 

Iraq committed to work to settle existing claims and debts from the Saddam era, 
which would include claims from victims of acts of terrorism, in its request to the 
Security Council to extend the protections for an additional year for the Develop- 
ment Fund for Iraq (DFI) and Iraqi oil and gas exports and revenues, including pro- 
tections from legal attachment. The United States supported U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 1859 (2008), extending the previous protections. Foreign Minister Zebari 
also affirmed that the Government of Iraq was fully committed to resolving all 
legitimate claims and complying with its obligations under international law. 

MINE BAN TREATY 

Question. The record now shows quite clearly that the United States does not 
need antipersonnel mines to fight its battles. The United States has not used these 
weapons in any of the numerous military operations it has undertaken since the 
treaty was opened for signing in 1997. It has not used landmines since the 1991 
gulf war; has not exported them since 1992; and has not produced them since 1997. 
It is in de facto compliance with the treaty’s key provisions, except the ban on stock- 
piling. 

Korea has been cited as a reason for keeping antipersonnel mines, but current 
policy is to ban use of “dumb” mines in 2010, including in Korea. It is also our 
understanding that most U.S. mines in Korea have been, or will be, removed as a 
part of the end of the War Reserve Stockpile for Allies, Korea (WRSA-K) program. 

• What is your position about bringing the United States into the Mine Ban 
Treaty? 

Answer. The incoming administration has not taken a position on the landmine 
treaty. We are committed to working with our friends and allies around the world 
to reduce the threat posed by landmines. 

CLUSTER MUNITIONS TREATY 

Question. Unlike most of its allies, the United States has not signed the Conven- 
tion on Cluster Munitions. The Bush administration did acknowledge that cluster 
munitions are of grave humanitarian concern, and in June 2008 Secretary Gates 
articulated a new U.S. policy which states that in 10 years, the military would stop 
using and begin destro 3 dng its arsenal (which consists of over 700 million submuni- 
tions). In so doing. Secretary Gates recognized both the problem with the weapons, 
and the eventual solution — but in a way that delays the implementation of this solu- 
tion until 2018 and leaves the United States standing apart from most of its NATO 
allies. 

The Obama administration has made clear that it is committed to restoring our 
diplomatic alliances, and reengaging on matters of international humanitarian law. 
A spokeswoman for the Obama transition team told the Chicago Tribune on Decem- 
ber 3 that the next President would “carefully review the new treaty and work 
closely [with] our friends and allies to ensure that the United States is doing every- 
thing feasible to promote protection of civilians.” 
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• Will the administration conduct a review of U.S. policy regarding the use of 
cluster munitions? What are your views about the United States signing onto 
the Convention on Cluster Munitions? 

Answer. The incoming administration has not taken a position on the new cluster 
bomb treaty. I look forward to working with the President-elect and the rest of the 
national security team on this issue in order to develop a policy that upholds our 
moral obligations while protecting our troops. The new administration will carefully 
review the treaty in consultation with military commanders and work closely with 
our friends and allies to ensure that the United States is doing everything feasible 
to promote protection of civilians — especially children. 

Question. As you know, I have long been an advocate for greater engagement in 
our hemisphere. 

• What are your ideas on how the United States can increase its engagement 
with our neighbors in Latin America? 

Answer. One of the most significant aspects of our relationship with the Western 
Hemisphere is how multifaceted it is and how interconnected the United States is 
today with our neighbors in North, South, and Central America, and the Caribbean. 
I think it is important to recognize that our links are first and foremost human con- 
nections — involving shared cultures, languages, values, and aspirations. These are 
often ties between families, and civil society, that transcend borders. We have 
vitally important economic, energy, and trade links, that have grown enormously 
over the last two decades, as well as unique geographic ties that give us all a special 
stake in each other’s well-being. 

All of this underscores the huge opportunities, and responsibilities, we have today 
to build stronger and more effective partnerships with our neighbors on the issues 
that matter most to all our peoples. The most important of these priorities are 
widely shared — they include social and economic opportunity, access to quality edu- 
cation, citizen safety, public health, and protecting the environment. 

Good, pragmatic partnerships that work also have to be founded on mutual 
respect, a real sense of shared responsibility, and the imagination to move beyond 
old ways of looking at each other. They also need to be able to marshal all the tools 
and resources we have, collectively, at our disposal — for truly common efforts that 
can achieve big results. 

This is the approach we want to bring to our engagement in the region. It will 
order how we organize ourselves internally for that task, how we seek to allocate 
our resources, and how we reach out to our partners in the region. 

It will also shape the priority we give to initiatives that use new media, and peo- 
ple-to-people exchanges, to strengthen further the ties between our societies. This 
is especially important in the area of science, where more exchanges and sharing 
of expertise can help all of us build capabilities that will better enable us to tackle 
big common challenges. 

In short, while I am mindful of the many challenges we face in the Hemisphere, 
I am enthusiastic about the many opportunities we have to strengthen ties with the 
people in our region. 


IRAN 


Question. 

• How would you describe the urgency of dealing with the Iranian threat? How 
high on the agenda is it for you and the Obama administration? 

• What concrete steps would you expect the new administration to take regarding 
Iran early in the year? Do you believe sanctions should be imposed against the 
Iranian Central Bank? 

• Will you reach out to our allies and seek to establish with them a timeline for 
talks with Iran? 

• Would you also seek the agreement of our allies to a regime of sanctions should 
it become clear that progress through talks is not possible? 

Answer. We are still reviewing policy and consulting on our initial steps on Iran. 
However, this administration places Iran high on its agenda, and sees great urgency 
in dealing with the Iranian threat, while also remaining open to opportunities for 
a more constructive path forward in United States-Iran relations. 

Over the next several months, we will be laying out our general framework and 
approach regarding Iran. And as the President said during his inauguration speech, 
if countries like Iran are willing to unclench their fist, they will find an extended 
hand from the United States. 
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We continue to monitor Iranian financial institutions’ attempts to evade inter- 
national financial sanctions, but I cannot comment further on our internal proc- 
esses. 

The President has publicly stated that he supports tough and direct diplomacy 
with Iran without preconditions, but I cannot offer additional details regarding any 
specific timeline for this process. 

Now is the time to use the power of American diplomacy to pressure Iran to fully 
meet its UNSC, NPT and IAEA obligations on its nuclear program, end support for 
terrorism, uphold its international human rights obligations, and cease threats 
toward Israel. President Obama and Vice President Biden will offer the Iranian 
regime a choice. If Iran addresses the international community’s serious concerns 
about its nuclear program and ends support for terrorism, we will offer incentives 
like supporting membership in the World Trade Organization, economic investment, 
and a move toward normal diplomatic relations. 

However, if Iran continues its troubling behavior, we will explore additional diplo- 
matic options. In carrying out this diplomacy, we will coordinate closely with our 
allies and proceed with careful preparation. Seeking this kind of comprehensive set- 
tlement with Iran is our best way to make progress. 

PERSECUTION OF PERSONS FOR SEXUAL ORIENTATION AND GENDER IDENTITY 

Question. Despite advances around the world, lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender people continue to face persecution, imprisonment, and even death at 
the hands of their governments, simply for being who they are. Homosexual activity 
remains subject to criminal penalty in more than 80 countries, in some cases pun- 
ishable by death. Just last week, a group of AIDS activists in Senegal were sen- 
tenced to 8 years in prison under the country’s sodomy statute, and publicity around 
their procedurally questionable trial has created an atmosphere of extreme animos- 
ity to LGBT people. This is just one example. Yet, the United States refused last 
month to join a nonbinding U.N. General Assembly resolution calling on Member 
Nations to end discrimination based on sexual orientation and gender identity. Our 
Nation can, and must, be a leader in calling for respect of human rights around the 
world, including the rights of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender people. 

• How will you work to advance these issues at the Department of State? 

Question. We join those countries that deplore the jailing and execution of individ- 
uals because of their sexual orientation or gender identity. 

You can expect that I, my Deputies, Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
will raise LGBT issues in countries whenever it is appropriate to do so. 

In addition, I have asked that when a new Assistant Secretary for Democracy, 
Human Rights and Labor is appointed and confirmed that he or she consult with 
the LGBT community to hear their views regarding effective reporting on issues of 
concern to them in our country reports. 

On the statement issued by the Government of France, the administration is 
reviewing the issues and policy options. This is an unfolding process and we look 
forward to engaging with you as our review progresses. 

Question. At the Fourth Women’s Conference in Beijing in 1995, you declared that 
women’s rights were human rights. Do you believe that family planning assistance 
is a necessary component of women’s, and therefore human, rights? 

Answer. Yes, and as I have said previously, women must not be denied the right 
to plan their own families. I look forward to working with the President, Members 
of Congress, my colleagues in the administration, and the NGO community to pro- 
mote programs and policies that ensure women and girls have full access to health 
information and services. 


“GLOBAL gag” RULE 

Question. On January 22, 2001, the 28th anniversary of the landmark U.S. 
Supreme Court decision Roe v. 'Wade, President George W. Bush issued an Execu- 
tive order reinstating the global gag rule. This restriction prohibits overseas organi- 
zations that receive U.S. international family planning funds from providing abor- 
tion services, and from advocating for changes in abortion policy — even with their 
own private funds. The gag rule also limits the free speech by these organizations, 
prohibiting them from making public statements, drafting and distributing material, 
and sponsoring conferences pertaining to abortion law and policy. In September 
2003, President Bush issued an Executive order expanding the gag rule into all pro- 
grams — reproductive health or otherwise — that the United States funds, which has 
meant that even more women worldwide are denied basic health care services and 
access to family planning. Under the expansion, foreign NGOs that receive U.S. 
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HIV/AIDS funds are not able to provide legal abortion information to women who 
are at risk for or have HIV/AIDS, even when such information could be life saving. 

• Do you support rescinding the global gag rule in its entirety? If so, do you 
believe the best course of action is via legislative or administrative means? 

Answer. As I stated on January 23, 2009, “President Obama’s repeal of the global 
gag rule, which has prevented women around the world from gaining access to 
essential information and health care services, is a welcomed and important step 
taken during the first days of the administration.” 

CLIMATE CHANGE 

Question. According a CNA Corporation report entitled, “National Security and 
the Threat of Climate Change” authored by a distinguished group of retired gen- 
erals and admirals, climate change is a security “threat multiplier” — meaning that 
as climate change begins to foment conflict over scarce natural resources, it desta- 
bilizes developing nation’s economies. Vulnerable countries are already facing grow- 
ing water scarcity, severe weather events, and increasing health risks. 

• How can the United States address these immediate challenges, not only by re- 
ducing global greenhouse gas emissions, but by helping the most vulnerable 
countries to prepare for and adapt to the consequences of global warming? 

• Do you plan to support proposals in international climate negotiations to pro- 
vide innovative financing and other support to developing countries to help 
them cope with climate impacts? 

Answer. USAID has been a leader in advancing climate, clean energy, and conser- 
vation activities in the developing world, drawing the clear and important link be- 
tween solving the climate problem and promoting sustainable development globally. 
We are committed to building on this work to help developing nations build efficient 
and environmentally sustainable energy infrastructures through technology develop- 
ment, adaptation assistance, and support for environmental mitigation so that na- 
tions have the tools and the means to address this crisis. 

The United States will also actively pursue innovative approaches to providing 
financial, technical, and institutional support to developing countries, especially the 
most vulnerable. 

We look forward to working with Congress as we develop our thinking on these 
critical issues. 

Question. Tropical deforestation and degradation is responsible for 20 percent of 
the world’s greenhouse gas emissions. To what degree will you address tropical 
deforestation as a key goal of our foreign and domestic policies on reducing global 
warming? 

More specifically: 

• Do you support providing resources to help build the capacity of tropical nations 
to 

o Reduce the rate of tropical deforestation and 
o Eventually earn credits through international carbon markets? 

• Would you ensure that U.S. climate change negotiators urge support for tropical 
deforestation in international climate agreements? 

Answer. Deforestation and forest degradation are important to the administration 
and we are committed to finding multiple ways to reduce deforestation and promote 
sustainable forest management, including through international climate agree- 
ments. 

The United States is committed to addressing all causes of climate change, includ- 
ing deforestation. The United States supported specific inclusion of “reducing emis- 
sions from deforestation and forest degradation” (REDD) in the Bali Action Plan. 

We also support exploring new ways to assist, and incentivize, developing coun- 
tries actions to address land use practices that result in GHG emissions, or encour- 
age those that sequester carbon. We believe that doing so will not only have a posi- 
tive impact on global warming, but also on biodiversity, ecosystem services, and 
sustainable development. 

We will be examining, as part of the UNFCCC negotiations, a range of options 
to incentivize “REDD” activities, including the use of carbon credits, in close con- 
sultation with Congress as it develops comprehensive legislation on climate change. 
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Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

GRAND STRATEGY AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

Question. Historically, the United States has adopted one of four grand strategies, 
or some combination of the four: Neoisolationism (avoidance of foreign entangle- 
ments), selective engagement (traditional balance of power realism that works to en- 
sure peace among the major powers), cooperative security (a liberal world order of 
interdependence and effective international institutions), and primacy (American 
unilateralism and continued hegemony). 

Which grand strategy, or combination of strate^es, do you think best describes 
how you would seek to promote U.S. national security today? 

Answer. I appreciate that the members of the committee, the American people, 
and many others around the globe are interested in how the Obama administration 
will protect our security, advance our interests, and promote our values in the 
world. The President-elect has promised a new direction for our foreign policy, and 
while we must always take into account the lessons of history, it should not be sur- 
prising that the paradigms of the past neither adequately describe our present reali- 
ties, nor provide a comprehensive guide to what we should do about them. In my 
prepared statement, I will explain why today’s world requires that we practice what 
some have called “smart power,” which entails leading with diplomacy, and 
marrying principles and pragmatism to advance our security and interests in an in- 
creasingly complex and interdependent world. 

GLOBAL EDUCATION FOR ALL 

Question. In the 110th Congress, you introduced the Education for All Act, an im- 
portant piece of legislation to invest up to $10 billion, over 5 years, as part of an 
international effort to enroll in school the 75 million children in poor and conflict- 
affected countries that have been left behind. During the course of his campaign. 
President-elect Obama committed to erasing the global primary education gap by 
2015 and capitalizing a “Global Education Eund” with at least $2 billion in funding 
toward the goal of universal access. 

As Secretary of State, will international basic education remain a priority for you? 
If so, please describe what policies you would like to design and implement to sup- 
port it, how would you envision Congress supporting your efforts, and how this sig- 
nificant investment will benefit the recipients, and the United States? 

Answer. The United Nations developed the Millennium Development Goals to 
help reduce the crippling burden of global poverty. One of those goals is to achieve 
universal primary education by the year 2015. The United States joined other U.N. 
Member States in adopting the MDGs in 2000, and I applaud our Government’s 
commitment to reaching all of these goals, including universal primary education. 
I look forward to implementing President-elect Obama’s vision and ensuring that 
the U.S. remains a leader in efforts to help all girls and boys access quality basic 
education. We should coordinate our efforts with others, including the World Bank’s 
Fast Track Initiative, in order to maximize our investment in global education. 

I know there are many ideas as to how the United States can best contribute to 
the global efforts to achieve universal basic education, and, if confirmed, I look for- 
ward to working with my colleagues in Congress and education experts to develop 
a comprehensive strategy for education assistance. 

I believe that any strategy should include the following components: 

• Adequate access to at-risk children: Our efforts to achieve universal education 
must reach all children, particularly those who are most likely to be out of 
school. We must ensure that children in conflict areas or disaster sites have the 
opportunity to continue their education. We must ensure that often-margin- 
alized populations, such as children with disabilities and indigenous or minority 
ethnic groups, have access to education. And it is imperative that our global 
education efforts include increasing enrollment of girls, who currently account 
for a majority of children that lack access to education. 

• Quality education: Our efforts to achieve universal basic education cannot sim- 
ply be measured by enrollment figures. Rather, we must ensure that every child 
has access to a quality education, and is in an environment that is conducive 
to learning. Specifically, we must ensure that we have adequate resources, in- 
cluding a trained teacher workforce and educational materials, and an environ- 
ment that is free from violence. 

• Accountability: We must ensure that our increased investment comes with a 
plan for coordination, so that we are complementing, not duplicating, other 
efforts. It is also important to have strong management within our Government 
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to oversee these efforts, facilitate cooperation among agencies and other part- 
ners, and ensure that we are making continued progress toward universal basic 
education. 


WEAPONS IN SPACE 

Question. The Bush administration refused to engage in multilateral talks regard- 
ing any constraints on the testing or deployment of antisatellite weapons. China 
conducted one such test in 2007 that produced tens of thousands of pieces of space 
debris that will last for a century or more. Space debris can be lethal to satellites 
upon which American citizens, our Armed Forces, and the American economy 
depend. What is your view toward diplomatic initiatives to increase space security? 

Please outline your broad views on whether or not the deployment of new weap- 
ons in space enhances or undermines U.S. national security. Under your leadership, 
will the State Department pursue diplomatic initiatives to enhance space security? 

Answer. During the campaign. President-elect Obama outlined his view that 
weaponizing space was not in America’s interest. That remains his view and my 
view. 


LAND MINE BAN TREATY 

Question. More than 10 years ago. President Clinton was a leader in the global 
effort to ban antipersonnel landmines, being the first head of state to call for the 
“eventual elimination” of these weapons in 1994. The world community rallied, and 
122 governments signed the Mine Ban Treaty in December 1997. The United States 
did not sign, as objections were raised by the Pentagon about the possible continued 
need for these weapons. At that time. President Clinton set out a policy that would 
have the United States developing alternative technologies and joining the treaty 
by 2006. The Bush administration then undertook a review of this policy and an- 
nounced in February 2004 that the United States new policy was to never join the 
treaty. 

Please outline whether or not you intend to revisit the U.S. position on the Land 
Mine Ban Treaty as Secretary of State. 

Answer. The incoming administration has not taken a position on the landmine 
treaty. We are committed to working with our friends and allies around the world 
to reduce the threat posed by landmines. 

CLUSTER MUNITIONS TREATY 

Question. On December 3, 2008, 94 nations, including some of the United States 
closest military allies such as Great Britain, France, and Australia, signed a treaty 
in Oslo, Norway, banning the production, stockpiling, transfer and use of cluster 
munitions. The Bush administration did not participate in the negotiation of the 
treaty and did not sign it. However, the U.S. Government did acknowledge that 
these are weapons of grave humanitarian concern, and in June 2008 Secretary 
Gates articulated a new U.S. policy that in 10 years, the military would stop using 
and begin destroying its arsenal of cluster munitions. 

A spokeswoman for the Obama Transition Team was quoted on December 3 in 
The Chicago Tribune that the next President would “carefully review the new treaty 
and work closely [with] our friends and allies to ensure that the United States is 
doing everything feasible to promote protection of civilians.” 

Can you confirm that this policy review will take place? If so, what is the time- 
frame for the policy review? Please outline the broad principles that are likely to 
guide the Obama administration’s policy review on cluster munitions. 

Answer. The incoming administration has not taken a position on the new cluster 
bomb treaty. I look forward to working with the President-elect and the rest of the 
national security team on this issue in order to develop a policy that upholds our 
moral obligations while protecting our troops. The new administration will carefully 
review the treaty in consultation with military commanders and work closely with 
our friends and allies to ensure that the United States is doing everything feasible 
to promote protection of civilians — especially children. 

CHINA 

Question. By 2025, China is expected to have the world’s second largest economy 
and be a leading military power. It also could be the world’s largest importer of nat- 
ural resources and the biggest polluter. Many believe that the United States-China 
relationship is the most important bilateral relationship in the world. While the 
United States and China have fundamental differences on key issues, including the 
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future status of Taiwan, it also has common areas of cooperation, such as securing 
the peaceful nuclear disarmament of North Korea. 

Please outline how the United States will view China under President Obama. 
Will the Obama administration view China as a national security threat to the 
United States, a cooperative partner for a common security agenda, or some com- 
bination of the two? 

Answer. It is difficult to put a label on a complex relationship. We have to find 
ways to work cooperatively with China on issues of shared concern — including cli- 
mate change, North Korea, and proliferation — while we also candidly and frankly 
express our views when and where we disagree — as on democracy, human rights, 
for example. With American leadership and this pragmatic approach, we can 
improve our relationship with China and advance our shared interests. That is the 
approach that I will take into my job if I am fortunate enough to be confirmed. 

THE ROLE OF SPECIAL ENVOYS 

Question. Numerous press reports indicate that you are looking at the appoint- 
ment of a series of regional envoys to manage such hotspots as the Middle East, 
Iran, South Asia, North Korea, and other crises. 

Can you describe your thinking behind this approach of appointing a series of 
special envoys to help manage the key foreign policy hotspots for the next admin- 
istration? 

How will these special envoys coexist with the regional Assistant Secretaries; e.g., 
for Near Eastern Affairs, for South Central Asian Affairs, etc.? Do we run the risk 
that these regional Assistant Secretaries will be marginalized? 

How will you ensure that the interagency process will be respected as these spe- 
cial envoys carry out their duties? That the equities of the Defense Department, the 
National Security Council, and other key executive branch components are not 
ignored or brushed off? 

Answer. If confirmed, I am committed to using the full range of tools and re- 
sources at my disposal to ensure that the State Department carries out its vital mis- 
sion during this challenging time. I hope to bolster the Department’s senior ranks 
by becoming the first Secretary to fill the second Deputy Secretary position. I’ve 
asked Jack Lew to join me at the State Department, so that we can tap into his 
expertise in budgeting and management to ensure that the Department has the re- 
sources it needs to carry out its mission, and that those resources are deployed effec- 
tively. And like Secretaries of State have in the past, I anticipate using envoys as 
additional means to achieve the President-elect’s goals for America’s foreign policy. 
No specific decisions have been made about specific envoys, but I can tell you that 
these envoys will work in tandem with the Department’s existing structures — and 
collaboratively through the interagency process — to bring additional focus and re- 
sources to a given issue or area. 


IRAN 

Question. Iran is likely to be the most serious foreign policy challenge that con- 
fronts President Obama. Over the past 3 years, despite the passage of a series of 
United Nations Security Council resolutions imposing sanctions, Iran has continued 
to steadily move forward on its nuclear program, drawing closer and closer to mas- 
tering the uranium enrichment cycle that can provide the fissile material for a nu- 
clear weapon. For the past 2 years, I have encouraged the Bush administration to 
take a look at the utility of placing further pressure on Iran by assembling an em- 
bargo on exports of reprocessed gasoline products to Iran. As you know, despite its 
vast oil resources, Iran does not have sufficient refining capacity to supply its con- 
sumers and economy with sufficient gasoline, leaving it to import refined gas. 

Should the United States lead an international effort to ban the export of reproc- 
essed gasoline products, an essential ingredient for Iran’s industrial economy, to in- 
crease the pressure on Iran’s leadership to end its nuclear activities in defiance of 
the United Nations? 

Answer. We are closely monitoring this situation, and remain cognizant of poten- 
tial pressure points with Iran. We will examine a range of options to apply pressure 
to the Government of Iran to end its illicit nuclear program, and preventing Iran 
from importing refined gasoline will be one such option we examine. The incoming 
administration will work with our international allies to persuade the Iranian re- 
gime that verifiably abandoning its nuclear weapons efforts is in its best interest. 
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JUBILEE ACT AND DEBT RELIEF 

Question. The current financial crisis is having impacts all around the world and 
it threatens to reduce progress toward meeting global poverty reduction goals in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. In the last Congress, working with the ranking 
member. Senator Lugar, Senator Dodd, and 23 other Senate cosponsors, I intro- 
duced the Jubilee Act for Responsible Lending and Expanded Debt Relief, to build 
on previous rounds of debt cancellation to make all impoverished nations with ac- 
countable governments eligible for bilateral and multilateral debt relief. I look for- 
ward to introducing the legislation again this spring. 

What should be done to alleviate the impact of the global economic crisis on the 
world’s most impoverished countries? What is your view on the role of debt relief 
as a tool to help poor countries free up their resources to fight poverty? Specifically, 
do you support expanding the list of poor countries eligible for debt cancellation to 
include all transparently and accountably governed impoverished countries that 
qualify for so-called “IDA only” assistance from the World Bank? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I each cosponsored the Jubilee Act in the 
Senate, and believe that the United States and its G-8 partners must complete debt 
cancellation for all of the Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) — a commitment 
the President-elect enumerated during the campaign. I have been supportive also 
of expanding the list of HIPC countries, and will urge that the new administration 
give that full consideration as part of our foreign assistance program. 

THE MILLENNIUM CHALLENGE CORPORATION 

Question. The Millennium Challenge Corporation, or MCC, has been one of Presi- 
dent Bush’s signature development programs. It has been both praised as encom- 
passing innovative and creative ideas, as well as criticized for being too slow to dis- 
burse funds once a compact has been signed. 

I am a strong backer of the MCC, as I believe the idea of linking expanded U.S. 
foreign assistance to governments that demonstrate a record of good governance, 
market-based economic stewardship, transparency in budgets, and anticorruption 
practices is a solid one — we should reward those governments that do the right 
thing by their people. 

Can you describe to the committee your general views on the MCC? Is this an 
initiative that will continue with strong support under the Obama administration? 
How do you envision the MCC fitting into broader U.S. foreign assistance reform 
efforts this administration may pursue? 

Answer. The MCC is a unique tool in America’s foreign policy portfolio. It has the 
potential to incentivize poverty reduction, improve health structures, and better gov- 
ernance in developing countries. President-elect Obama supports the MCC, and the 
principle of greater accountability in our foreign assistance programs. However, 
there are clear challenges within the MCC, such as the pace of implementation of 
compacts and the danger of a lack of coordination with overall U.S. foreign assist- 
ance. If confirmed, I look forward to working with the Congress to integrate the 
MCC as a key part of a modernized foreign assistance architecture. 

VIOLENCE AGAINST IRAQI CHRISTIANS 

Question. Violence in Mosul this previous fall drove away large numbers of Iraqi 
Christians. This violence is emblematic of a larger pattern of severe persecution by 
extremists that threatens to deprive Iraq of her non-Muslim citizens. It also high- 
lights the possibility of increased violence ahead of provincial elections. 

For over 1,000 years, Iraq has been home to people of many faiths who have lived 
and worshipped side by side, including Shiites, Sunnis, Jews, Yazidis, and Chris- 
tians. This long and proud tradition has made Iraq a cradle of human civilization. 

How do you intend to work with the Iraqi Government to ensure that Iraqi Chris- 
tians are not singled out for persecution and violence? 

Answer. Religious persecution is anathema to Americans. We believe in the free- 
dom to worship, and there is an office in the State Department that is committed 
to religious freedom. I will work with our international allies to speak out strongly 
against discrimination and oppression in any form — in Iraq and elsewhere — because 
it violates not only American values, but also American security interests through- 
out the world. 
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Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator George Voinovich 
SPECIAL envoy to COMBAT ANTI-SEMITISM 

In 2004, I was fortunate to have you join me as a cosponsor of the Global Anti- 
Semitism Review Act of 2004 (P.L. 108-332). As you know, this legislation created 
the Office of the Special Envoy to Monitor and Combat Anti-Semitism at the State 
Department. This office, housed in the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and 
Labor (DRL) is tasked with the development and implementation of policies and 
projects to support efforts to combat anti-Semitism. 

Question. Jewish communities throughout the world cannot afford a gap in cov- 
erage. Can you assure members of the committee that the special envoy position will 
be expeditiously filled by a competent and capable individual? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and I are strongly committed to combating global 
anti-Semitism, and all forms of hate and prejudice. The Special Envoy to Monitor 
and Combat Anti-Semitism is a key post in enabling the United States to fulfill this 
mission, and it will be filled by a strong individual. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH U.N. AMBASSADOR 

I understand that President-elect Obama has decided to elevate the position of 
U.N. Ambassador to Cabinet-level status. I also understand that the Ambassador’s 
staff and policy apparatus is housed within the State Department bureaucracy that 
technically reports to the Secretary of State. 

Question. What is your vision for your relationship with Susan Rice and the U.N. 
Ambassador’s office in terms of policy formulation, messaging, and management? 

Answer. I look forward to a very close and cooperative relationship with Dr. Rice, 
the Permanent Representative designee. In elevating the position to Cabinet rank, 
the President-elect intended, in part, to demonstrate to the U.S. people and the rest 
of the world the importance of global engagement. This is an arrangement that has 
substantial historical precedent, and I am confident that this structure will serve 
the President-elect and his entire foreign policy team well. 

DEFENSE TRADE COOPERATION 

International arms sales help to sustain U.S. jobs, reduce the cost of weapons pro- 
curement by the Department of Defense, help to grow small businesses, and support 
the national security and foreign policy objectives of the U.S. Government. It is im- 
portant that the Obama administration continue to support arms sales as an impor- 
tant foreign policy tool. 

Question. Senator Clinton, does the committee have your commitment to support 
critical arms sales to our partners and allies around the world? 

Answer. As you know, controlling the export of commercial defense items is a sig- 
nificant Department responsibility. I am very much aware that the committee has 
long been concerned about the efficiency and effectiveness of the export licensing 
process. I am just getting up to speed on these issues but am committed to work 
closely with Congress as we consider international sales. 

Question. Does the incoming administration intend to pursue ratification of de- 
fense trade cooperation treaties with the United Kingdom and Australia? 

Answer. The proposed defense trade cooperation treaties would permit the export 
of certain U.S. defense articles and services to the United Kingdom and Australian 
governments, and select British and Australian companies that meet specific 
requirements — without U.S. export licenses or other approvals. I know that the com- 
mittee leadership has expressed support for the objectives of the treaties, but that 
there were unresolved questions that ultimately precluded committee action on the 
treaties in the previous Congress. I look forward to consulting with the Eoreign 
Relations Committee to discuss the appropriate way to address these treaties. 

GREAT LAKES WATER QUALITY AGREEMENT 

Question. The Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement (GLWQA) with Canada is 
now up for renegotiation. What will be your priorities in changes to the agreement? 

Answer. The Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement (GLWQA) with Canada, 
which was last updated in 1987, has made a significant, continuing contribution to 
the health of the Great Lakes and to the quality of life of people in both countries. 
An interagency working group cochaired by the State Department and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is now reviewing U.S. positions on what changes to the 
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agreement, if any, we should seek going forward. I look forward to receiving its rec- 
ommendations at an early date. 

Question. What mechanisms will you put into place to ensure that the GLWQA 
with Canada is implemented and legally enforceable in the U.S.? 

Answer. This issue will be considered as part of the ongoing review. 


Response to Question Submitted by Senator Lisa Murkowski 

Question. President Bush signed legislation that supports Taiwan’s observer sta- 
tus in the World Health Organization (WHO). As Secretary of State, you would be 
working with health leaders in other countries to improve the international health 
security network. The SARS epidemic, the catastrophic tsunami that ravaged South- 
east Asia, and the threat of avian flu all demonstrate the importance of inter- 
national cooperation in fostering global health security. Along those lines, how will 
you work to improve Taiwan’s participation in the World Health Organization? 

Answer. I commend Taiwan’s President Ma and China’s President Hu Jintao for 
seizing the opportunity created by President Ma Ying-jeou’s election this past 
March. I sincerely hope they will continue this progress, as the United States gains 
from peaceful, stable cross-Strait relations, including development of economic ties 
and cross-Strait security. In this context, and consistent with the “one China” policy, 
I believe that it is appropriate for the United States to support Taiwan’s efforts to 
expand its international space, such as observer status at the World Health Assem- 
bly. It is important for Beijing to demonstrate to the people of Taiwan that the prac- 
tical and nonconfrontational approach taken by President Ma toward the mainland 
can achieve positive results. As you note, there are myriad public health issues that 
result from Taiwan’s continued exclusion from appropriate participation in the 
World Health Organization, and like you I believe that the United States should 
work with Taiwan to see that situation rectified. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Jim DeMint 
foreign policy philosophy 

Question. Much has been made of the Bush administration putting military pre- 
emption on the policy table as a possible option against states hosting terrorists or 
adversarial states on the verge of developing weapons of mass destruction. Yet, in 
the mid-90s, the Clinton administration considered undertaking a preemptive strike 
against North Korea in light of its nuclear weapons program and its unwillingness 
to return to the strictures of the NPT. Will the Obama administration keep the pos- 
sibility of military preemption as a policy option and, if so, what will be the param- 
eters guiding its use? 

Answer. As the President-elect has said many times, there is no greater duty for 
any President than keeping the American people safe. He has made clear that he 
will use all tools of American power to do that. Decisions about ordering military 
force rest with the President, and as such I cannot comment on it. 

Question. Do you believe that tensions between Iran and the international com- 
munity result primarily from misunderstandings or from conflicting objectives? If 
the latter, how will increased diplomatic engagement with Iran help reduce these 
tensions? 

Answer. The Iranian regime’s stated objectives and practices — such as supporting 
terrorist groups like Hamas and Hezbollah, pursuing a nuclear program in defiance 
of the international community, and calling for the destruction of Israel — are 
directly counter to U.S. national security and interests. That is why the new admin- 
istration will present the Iranian regime with a clear choice: Abandon your nuclear 
weapons program, support for terror and threats to Israel, and there will be mean- 
ingful incentives; refuse, and we will ratchet up the pressure, with stronger uni- 
lateral sanctions; stronger multilateral sanctions in the Security Council; and 
sustained action beyond the U.N. to isolate the Iranian regime. By exhausting diplo- 
macy, we will be better able to rally the world to our side, strengthen multilateral 
sanctions, and to convince the Iranian people that their own government is the 
author of its isolation. 

Question. What is your view regarding the status within the international system 
of the independent, sovereign state in general, and the importance of preserving and 
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protecting American sovereignty in particular? Do you ascribe to traditional views 
of national sovereignty or to the theory of “global governance”? 

Answer. The overriding duty of our foreign policy is to protect and advance Amer- 
ica’s security, interests, and values. If confirmed, my first priority as Secretary of 
State will be to promote policies to keep our people, our Nation, and our allies se- 
cure. Our world has undergone an extraordinary transformation in the last two dec- 
ades. The clear lesson of the last 20 years is that we must both combat the threats 
and seize the opportunities of our interdependence. And to be effective in doing so 
we must build a world with more partners and fewer adversaries. America cannot 
solve the most pressing problems on our own, and the world cannot solve them with- 
out America. 

Question. What are your views regarding several controversial multilateral trea- 
ties and efforts by the United Nations that, if supported or ratified by the United 
States, would erode American sovereignty? 

Answer. The new administration has not made any decisions on the timing of sub- 
mission of treaties to the Senate. As in the case of any treaty that the President 
may support, the administration will work closely with this committee and the Sen- 
ate leadership on devising and implementing a strategy for successful approval of 
hy the full Senate. 

The President-elect and I have both supported ratification of the Law of the Sea 
Convention and he has publicly committed to working actively to ensure that the 
U.S. ratifies the Convention. The Convention remains an important piece of unfin- 
ished treaty business. 

The incoming administration agrees with the Chief of Naval Operations, and the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all of whom endorsed the Convention 
during the 110th Congress. Joining the Convention will advance the interests of the 
U.S. military. As the world’s leading maritime power, the United States benefits 
more than any other nation from the navigation provisions of the Convention. Those 
provisions, which establish international consensus on the extent of jurisdiction that 
States may exercise off their coasts, preserve and elaborate the rights of the U.S. 
military to use the world’s oceans to meet national security requirements. 

Joining the Convention will enhance, not restrict, our ability to interdict shipment 
of weapons of mass destruction on the ocean. The Convention’s navigation provi- 
sions derive from the 1958 law of the sea conventions, to which the United States 
is a party, and also reflect customary international law accepted by the United 
States. As such, the Convention will not affect applicable maritime law or policy re- 
garding interdiction of weapons of mass destruction, their means of delivery, and 
related materials. 

Like the 1958 conventions, the LOS Convention recognizes numerous legal bases 
for taking enforcement action against vessels and aircraft suspected of engaging in 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, including exclusive port and coastal 
State jurisdiction in internal waters and national airspace; coastal State jurisdiction 
in the territorial sea and contiguous zone; exclusive flag State jurisdiction over ves- 
sels on the high seas (which the flag State may, either by general agreement in ad- 
vance or approval in response to a specific request, waive in favor of other States); 
and universal jurisdiction over stateless vessels. 

Nor will the Convention undermine the Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI). PSI 
requires participating countries to act consistent with national legal authorities and 
“relevant international law and frameworks,” which includes the law reflected in the 
Law of the Sea Convention. Finally, nothing in the Convention impairs the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense (a point which is reaffirmed in the Reso- 
lution of Advice and Consent proposed by the committee in the 110th Congress). 

MIDDLE EAST 


Iraq 

Question. It no longer requires a willing suspension of disbelief to imagine the 
emergence of a peaceful, stable, democratic Iraqi state that is an ally in the war 
on terror. Such a development, as Deputy Prime Minister Barham Salih recently 
noted, creates a remarkable opportunity to integrate a normal Iraq that can con- 
tribute to regional security into the Arab world for the first time in decades. What 
steps do you propose to take to accelerate and facilitate this integration? What 
larger regional opportunities do you see in the prospect of such a reintegration? In 
particular, what measures are you prepared to take to persuade the Saudis to 
reopen their Embassy in Baghdad? 

Answer. The President-elect and I are committed to active regional diplomacy to 
assist in consolidating Iraq’s security gains. In recent months, there have been hope- 
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ful signs that Iraq’s neighbors are beginning to more fully engage the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, including high-level visits by foreign officials and commitments by Bahrain, 
Jordan, S3Tia, and the United Arab Emirates to open embassies in Baghdad. 
Although Saudi Arabia has not yet committed to following suit, the Kingdom has 
dispatched a delegation to inspect the situation in Iraq and examine the possibility 
of opening an embassy. The State Department will work to build on this momentum 
to assist in fully reintegrating Iraq into the region and fostering cooperative rela- 
tionships with Iraq’s neighbors, including Saudi Arabia. 

Question. Currently, the State Department relies heavily on contractors to provide 
security for U.S. diplomatic personnel and facilities aboard. Considering the sub- 
stantial improvements in the accountability, transparency, and government over- 
sight of security contractors in Iraq do you feel that we are close to achieving the 
right balance between supervisory functions being conducted by U.S. Government 
personnel and the security functions carried out by contractors who employ vetted 
and trained U.S. military and law enforcement veterans? 

Answer. Ensuring security for U.S. diplomatic personnel and facilities in Iraq is 
essential. Right now, much of the rebuilding is taking place under a security um- 
brella provided by the brave young men and women of our Armed Forces. Their de- 
parture from critical areas in Iraq will certainly change the security calculus. How 
we deal with this challenge — both generally and specifically with respect to Provin- 
cial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs) — has been and will continue to be the subject of 
discussions among the national security team and with the President-elect. 

Both the President-elect and I have been outspoken in calling for more oversight 
and accountability for private contractors and more tools to stop abuses in Iraq. I 
have been highly skeptical of heavily armed military contractors who have operated 
in Iraq without any law or court to rein them in or hold them accountable. These 
contractors have at times been reckless and have at times compromised our mission 
in Iraq. 

I look forward to working with the President-elect and the Congress to establish 
the legal status of contractor personnel, so that we can prosecute any abuses com- 
mitted by private military contractors. In addition, our experience in Iraq has shown 
that there must be serious oversight and effective program management — and that 
starts at the State Department. I will be especially vigilant about this. Finally, it 
is important to remember that there are many private contractors in Iraq and else- 
where who are honorable, hardworking, and patriotic. But we have seen too many 
abuses in the past few years to do an3dhing less than impose a new legal regime 
to hold security firms and individual personnel accountable when they act outside 
the law. 

Question. CBO has stated that contractors are less expensive to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Do you believe we should continue to utilize security contractors? If not, 
what are your specific plans to replace contractors in this security role? How large 
would Diplomatic Security have to grow in order to bring this security function in- 
house? 

Answer. If confirmed as Secretary of State, I will work with the President-elect 
and other administration officials to determine what the appropriate staffing levels 
should be to pursue the President-elect’s policies and priorities, and what should be 
the role of contractors. The protection of State Department personnel operating in 
areas like Afghanistan and Iraq is an important issue, and I look forward to work- 
ing along with other members of the President’s national security team to exploring 
the best way to address that issue if confirmed. 

Syria 

Question. Many believe Syria was responsible for the assassination of former Leb- 
anese Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri and the series of assassinations of Syria’s oppo- 
nents in Lebanon as well. While Syria has withdrawn its troops from Lebanon, it 
has yet to send an ambassador to Beirut, continues to manipulate Lebanese politics, 
and arms the nation’s most significant terror group (also a political party), 
Hezbollah. In addition, Syria has facilitated the traffic of extremists into Iraq to kill 
Americans and was for several years building a North Korean designed nuclear 
reactor outside its obligations under the NPT. 

Rumors abound that the Obama administration intends to change the Bush ad- 
ministration’s approach to Syria, including returning an ambassador. Do you believe 
that there should be any change in the United States-Syria relationship for as long 
as Syria refuses IAEA inspectors access to suspect nuclear sites, refuses to close its 
borders to terror groups, and continues to arm Hezbollah, one of the world’s most 
potent terror groups, and fails to participate with the Hariri tribunal? What exactly 
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are your positions on this issue and can you commit that these will he prerequisites 
to any rapprochement between the United States and Syria? 

Answer. The United States and Syria have profound differences on important 
issues, and the President-elect and I believe that engaging directly with Syria in- 
creases the possibility of making progress on changing Syrian behavior. In these 
talks, we should insist on our core demands: Cooperation in stabilizing Iraq; ending 
support for terrorist groups; cooperation with the IAEA; stopping the flow of weap- 
ons to Hezbollah; and respect for Lebanon’s sovereignty and independence. 

Israel 

Question. As Secretary of State, how would you characterize the United States- 
Israel relationship? What do you see as the major challenges to the relationship? 

Answer. The United States-Israel relationship is a profound and deep partnership 
between two democracies based on shared interests and shared values. We have 
strong and enduring political and security relationships, to the benefit of both coun- 
tries, but our partnership extends to the economic, scientific, and cultural spheres 
as well. We stand together and support each other against many of the same 
threats. And while we may not always agree on every issue, there is no issue that 
can shake our fundamental commitment to Israel’s security and well-being. The 
major challenge we face is helping Israel achieve its quest for both peace and secu- 
rity, which requires leaving no stone unturned in the search for peace between 
Israel and its neighbors, while remaining vigilant against those who seek to do 
Israel harm. 

Question. With Palestinian elections for the Presidency taking place sometime in 
the coming year, there is the possibility that Hamas will take control. What will the 
Obama administration policy be if the Palestinian Authority is run or effectively 
controlled by Hamas? 

Answer. I prefer not to speculate about the outcome of future elections in other 
countries. Our policy on Hamas is clear: We support the Quartet’s conditions on any 
dealings with Hamas — recognition of Israel, renunciation of violence, and abiding by 
past agreements. 

Question. Recently news outlets have reported the Obama administration intends 
to begin low-level discussions with Hamas. Do you support President-elect Obama’s 
policy to talk with Hamas? If so, what role will you play in helping facilitate these 
conversations? 

Answer. Those new reports are false. Our policy on Hamas is clear: We support 
the Quartet’s conditions on any dealings with Hamas — recognition of Israel, renunci- 
ation of violence, and abiding by past agreements. 

Question. Many believe there will be no enduring peace between Israel and the 
Palestinians until the schools in the Palestinian areas no longer use textbooks that 
deny Israel’s right to exist. Will you commit that no U.S. foreign assistance will be 
used to fund education programs that use textbooks which deny Israel’s right to 
exist? 

Answer. I have worked for many years to address the problem of Palestinian text- 
books that delegitimize Israel and its right to exist. I agree that ending incitement 
and educating children in hate is essential for peace to take hold. I am committed 
to working to ensure that no U.S. foreign assistance funds programs that use such 
textbooks. 

Question. In view of comments you made in June 2008 that the United States will 
never “impose a made-in-America solution” to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, what 
role do you think the United States should take in helping to bridge the gaps 
between the two parties on sensitive issues like Jerusalem, refugees, and borders? 

Answer. These issues are indeed among the most sensitive issues the parties face, 
which is why Israelis and Palestinians have designated them as final status issues. 
It is clear that no agreement on these issues can last unless the parties themselves 
agree to it, and it cannot be imposed upon them by any outside actor. The United 
States should do whatever we can to support Israelis and Palestinians in their peace 
efforts and help ensure they have the opportunities to reach such agreements. 

Question. The United States has long maintained a policy-espoused by Presidents 
of both parties — of opposing the many one-sided Security Council resolutions that, 
more often than not, criticize Israel, but fail to address other issues, such as Pales- 
tinian terrorism. More than 41 anti-Israel Security Council resolutions have been 
vetoed by the United States over the years. 
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• Do you support the use of the American veto to block one-sided anti-Israel reso- 
lutions in the Security Council? 

• What do you believe should be the standard employed in deciding whether to 
veto or not? 

• How would you have advised President-elect Obama to vote on the recent U.N. 
resolution on Israel and Hamas? Would you have recommended a veto or voting 
for, against, or abstaining? 

Answer. Yes. The United States has a long history of using its veto at the Secu- 
rity Council to ensure that it does not pass resolutions that unfairly target the State 
of Israel. Each proposed resolution must be judged on its merits, but the Obama 
administration is prepared, whenever appropriate, to continue this American role in 
the Security Council. I do not want to speculate on what future resolutions might 
look like. When it is in the U.S. interest, we will continue to use our veto as 
necessary, 

As for U.N. Security Council Resolution 1860, we are obviously very concerned 
about the serious situation in Gaza and southern Israel. President-elect Obama has 
spoken about his deep concern for the loss of civilian life in Gaza and Israel, and 
I think we all agree that it is very important that a durable cease-fire be achieved. 
That will require an end to Hamas rocket fire at Israeli civilians, an effective mech- 
anism to prevent smuggling of weapons into Gaza, and an effective border regime. 
We will work hard with our international partners to make sure all these elements 
happen. The cease-fire should be accompanied by a serious effort to address the im- 
mediate humanitarian needs of the Palestinian people and a longer term reconstruc- 
tion and development effort. The Bush administration is in the middle of sensitive 
diplomatic negotiations on behalf of the United States, so I think it is best that I 
not comment specifically on the negotiations underway. I will say that we plan to 
be actively engaged on diplomacy in the Middle East in pursuit of peace agreements 
to resolve conflicts, and when necessary, to bring hostilities to an end. We are com- 
mitted to helping Israel and the Palestinians achieve their goal of two states living 
side by side in peace and security, and will work toward this goal from the begin- 
ning of the administration. 

Iran 

Question. Do you think that economic, diplomatic, and political efforts to persuade 
Iran to abandon its nuclear weapons program can succeed in the absence of the 
credible threat of military force against Iran? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has stated that he will use all elements of Amer- 
ican power — political, diplomatic, economic — to prevent Iran from obtaining a nu- 
clear weapon. Yet when it comes to protecting America’s security, he would never 
take the military option off the table. 

Question. President-elect Obama has talked about direct and tough diplomacy 
with Iran. What steps does the administration intend to take to pursue such direct 
diplomacy with Iran? Do you believe that the United States should meet uncondi- 
tionally at senior levels with the Iranian regime? Do you believe that the pre- 
conditions listed in several U.N. Security Council resolutions demanding Iran sus- 
pend enrichment are not preconditions to U.S. negotiations with Iran? 

Answer. The Obama administration will support tough, aggressive, and direct 
diplomacy, without preconditions, with our adversaries. Note that there is a distinc- 
tion between preparations and preconditions. For possible negotiations with Iran, 
there must be careful preparation — including low-level talks, coordination with al- 
lies, the establishment of an agenda, and an evaluation of the potential for progress. 

The U.S. should support and participate in ongoing efforts with our European 
allies and assemble an international coalition that will exert a collective will on Iran 
so that it is in their own interest to verifiably abandon their nuclear weapons 
efforts. 

We will carefully prepare for any negotiations — open up lines of communication, 
build an agenda, coordinate closely with our allies, and evaluate the potential for 
progress. 

We will not sit down with Iran just for the sake of talking. But we are willing 
to lead tough and principled diplomacy with the appropriate Iranian leader at a 
time and place of our choosing — if, and only if — it can advance the interests of the 
United States. 

We should be careful not to let our engagement with Iran be used by the Iranian 
regime in the runup to the June Presidential election — but the elections should not 
prevent us from starting a dialogue if we determine that there is a genuine intent 
to engage. 
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Question. Under what conditions would you implement sanctions under the Iran 
Sanctions Act? 

Answer. While pursuing a policy of tough and direct diplomacy, the Obama 
administration will use various means to increase economic pressure on Iran to per- 
suade it to abandon its pursuit of nuclear weapons. We will be ^ided by the law 
when it comes to applying statutory sanctions. If there are entities in violation of 
the Iran Sanctions Act, we will take necessary steps under that statute. 

Question. 1. With high oil prices, several Persian Gulf nations expressed concern 
with an assertive Iran and sought a closer relationship with the U.S. What do you 
believe the role of the U.S. should be in the Middle East? 

Answer. The U.S. should support and participate in ongoing efforts with our allies 
and partners in the region to assemble an international coalition that will exert a 
collective will on Iran so that it is in their own interest to verifiably abandon their 
nuclear weapons efforts. 

Question. Last year, the Bush administration submitted to Congress a peaceful 
nuclear cooperation agreement with Russia in accordance with section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act. The administration and Middle East nations have also ex- 
pressed interest in expanded nuclear cooperation throughout the Gulf Region. How 
do you view the spread of nuclear technology in the Middle East? What standards 
would you propose to guide cooperation on civilian nuclear projects in the region? 

Answer. The Obama administration will carefully study cooperation on civilian 
nuclear projects in the region, focusing especially on its implications for our bilateral 
relationships and for our nonproliferation objectives in the Middle East and globally. 

CENTRAL ASIA 

Several nations in Central Asia are currently drafting religion and assembly laws. 
Just recently, after intense international pressure. President Nazarbayev of Kazakh- 
stan sent his nation’s religion law to the Kazakh Supreme Council for review, where 
it is expected to die or be changed substantially. There is serious concern that these 
laws in both Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, are being used to limit faith-based organi- 
zations from being allowed to operate in-country and at the same time consolidate 
the power of local religious leaders. 

Question. The freedom to assemble and religious freedom are core values of U.S. 
society and are building blocks of a strong civil society. How do you intend to pro- 
mote these values in U.S. foreign policy as a whole and in central Asia specifically? 

Answer. The President-elect and I believe that it is a false choice to argue that 
we must either pursue our interests or our values. We are most effective when we 
pursue in parallel and at the same time. The President-elect has expressed support 
for organizations such as the National Endowment for Democracy, which offer us 
a way to interact directly with those fighting for greater pluralism in the world, in- 
cluding in Central Asia. 

Afghanistan 

Question. President-elect Obama has commented frequently about the need for a 
“surge” in Afghanistan. Do you believe the success of the surge in Iraq can be rep- 
licated in Afghanistan? 

Answer. If I am confirmed, designing and implementing a more effective strategy 
in Afghanistan will be one of my highest priorities at the State Department. We 
have lost ground in Afghanistan over the past 7 years. Our strategy has to acknowl- 
edge Afghanistan as it is, not as we hoped it would be 7 years ago. We also have 
to acknowledge that we will not see progress in Afghanistan overnight. The Presi- 
dent-elect and the entire national security team understand Afghanistan and north- 
west Pakistan are the central front in the war on terror, and we know that it is 
critical that we make progress there. 

I look forward to working with my colleagues to implement a new set of strategies 
that will help us confront the resurgence of the Taliban and the persistent threat 
of al-Qaeda in Afghanistan. Additional troops are certainly a part of that — though 
Secretary Gates can better speak to the military dimensions of our efforts in 
Afghanistan. 

Question. Unlike Iraq, most Afghanis lack the education level and the country 
lacks many of the basic institutions necessary to create a stable and secure govern- 
ment and society. How do you believe this will shape any surge strategy? 

Answer. The President-elect and I have consistently said that our strategy in 
Afghanistan cannot simply be about adding more troops. He has enunciated an ap- 
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proach that we call “more for more” — more troops and assistance from the U.S. as 
we seek more from NATO allies, and more from an Afghan Government that needs 
to focus on improving the lives of its people. We also have to implement a coherent 
Pakistan strategy, one that involves more nonmilitary aid and more pressure on 
Pakistan to fight terror. With this set of principles, and with the resources, focus 
and diplomatic effort that Afghanistan deserves — and has been denied because of 
our entanglement in Iraq — we believe that we can make progress in supporting the 
people of Afghanistan and preventing al-Qaeda from staging future attacks. 

Economic development is absolutely essential to Afghanistan’s stabilization and 
reconstruction. It is inextricably linked to security. The President-elect has proposed 
a “more-for-more” strategy which will provide additional nonmilitary aid each 
year — above and beyond what is given now. That money will be focused on initia- 
tives dealing with education, infrastructure, human services, and alternative liveli- 
hoods for poppy farmers. And it will be accompanied by tougher anticorruption 
measures. We will tie aid to better performance by the Afghan national government, 
including anticorruption initiatives and efforts to extend the rule of law across the 
country. We will also work to ensure that investments are made not just in Kabul 
but out in Afghanistan’s provinces. 

Question. On trips to Afghanistan, my staff and I found a glaring lack of coordina- 
tion among reconstruction efforts. For instance, schools were built with no teachers 
to teach in them, large sums of money were spent to meet the requirements of 
USAID personnel in Washington without any lasting affects on the ground, and 
large portions of U.S. foreign aid allocated for Afghanistan stayed in the U.S., there 
was no comprehensive list of reconstruction projects, and PRTs do not communicate 
routinely to compare successes and mitigate deficiencies. What is your plan to 
ensure U.S. foreign aid is spent effectively and provide the oversight necessary to 
ensure U.S. teixpayer money is not wasted? 

Answer. I welcome congressional oversight and ongoing consultation with this 
committee as key tools in ensuring efficient and effective investment of American 
taxpayer resources. I agree that our development and reconstruction efforts need to 
be better planned, coordinated, and tied to a broader strategy. If confirmed I will 
work with my colleagues in the Department, at USAID, DOD, and elsewhere to 
make that happen. In addition, any U.S. assistance to Afghanistan will be accom- 
panied by tougher anticorruption measures. We will tie aid to better performance 
by the Afghan national government, including anticorruption initiatives and efforts 
to extend the rule of law across the country. We will also work to ensure that in- 
vestments are made not just in Kabul but out in Afghanistan’s provinces. 

Question. NATO’s International Security Assistance Force has been plagued by a 
lack of commitments from NATO allies and caveats they place on their forces 
deployed to Afghanistan. While many European leaders speak of the commitment 
to Afghanistan, they do not advocate the need for the mission among their own citi- 
zens and to lift their caveats. What do you believe can be done to reduce the number 
of caveats — especially ones that U.S. commanders have highlighted as the most 
egregious? 

Answer. Afghanistan is not just a challenge for the United States — it is a critical 
security issue for our allies in NATO and for all countries in the region. Afghani- 
stan’s considerable problems will not be resolved without the cooperation of these 
countries, which requires a regional strategic approach. That is what I will seek to 
implement if confirmed. 

'That is why we believe our NATO allies must do more. The Obama administra- 
tion will seek greater contributions from them in Afghanistan. We will ask our 
NATO allies to reconsider national restrictions on NATO forces. The NATO force is 
short-staffed and some countries contributing forces are imposing restrictions on 
where their troops can operate, tying the hands of commanders on the ground. The 
Obama administration will work with European allies to end these burdensome 
restrictions and strengthen NATO as a fighting force. 

Pakistan 

Question. Since 9/11, the United States has given more and more assistance to 
Pakistan, both in FMF and in development assistance. While Pakistan has in some 
ways stepped up in aiding the war on terror, in many ways the government has al- 
lowed and even supported the resurgence of the Taliban and other al-Qaeda affili- 
ated groups. Do you believe that Pakistan has done ever 3 dhing possible to combat 
extremist groups, including fighting the cross-border movement of extremists into 
Afghanistan? How important is Pakistani military and intelligence support for 
groups like Lashkar-e-'Taiba, the group responsible for the recent Mumbai terrorist 
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attacks? Should the United States use its assistance as leverage to wean Pakistan 
military and intelligence away from extremist groups? 

Answer. We need to ensure that we do as much as possible to engage a wide 
range of Pakistan’s democratically elected civilian leaders. U.S. military assistance 
to Pakistan must be conditioned on Pakistan’s efforts to close down training camps, 
evict foreign fighters, and preventing the Taliban and al-Qaeda from using Pakistan 
as a terrorist sanctuary. Nonmilitary assistance should be tripled, with a focus on 
the border regions, so that over the long term we are reducing the pull of the 
extremists. 

Question. In your opinion, does the unilateral use of American air strikes against 
terrorist targets in Pakistan contribute to or detract from the development and exe- 
cution of a sound American political and military strategy in the region? Would you 
advocate relying more on such targeted strikes, restricting them, or keeping about 
the same policy we have today? In general terms, do you think that a counter- 
terrorism strategy that relies primarily on such long-range strikes into sovereign 
states can be successfbl, and what price do you think the U.S. pays for pursuing 
such policies over the long term? 

Answer. We need a stronger and sustained partnership between Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and NATO to secure the border, take out terrorist camps, and crack down 
on cross-border insurgents. We cannot tolerate a safe haven for al-Qaeda terrorists 
who threaten the American people. Pakistan and the international community must 
commit to a more comprehensive approach along the border — one that involves 
robust economic investment and development, good governance and government 
accountability, and enhanced security and law enforcement capacity. If Pakistan is 
willing to go after high-level terrorist targets like Osama bin Laden, we must give 
Pakistan all of the support it needs. The United States must also provide more as- 
sistance to benefit the Pakistani people directly, so that our nations forge a deeper 
and more sustainable partnership. 

Our ability to contain and diminish the threat of international terrorism depends 
heavily on our ability to build partnerships among nations and deepen cooperation 
across a range of areas, including law enforcement, intelligence-sharing, border con- 
trols and safeguarding of hazardous materials. The United States — and the State 
Department in particular — has historically played a central role in this area. I 
strongly believe that keeping terrorists on the defensive, reducing their room for 
maneuver and preventing them from striking at us and our allies will require that 
the Department act energetically to build the international cooperation that is es- 
sential for confronting a transnational threat that no one country can successfully 
fight alone. 


EUROPE 

Question. During the 110th Congress, Senator Obama and I cosponsored legisla- 
tion and strongly supported extending the Membership Action Plan (MAP) to 
Ukraine and Georgia. As President-elect Barack Obama has stated, “Ukraine and 
Georgia . . . have declared their readiness to advance a NATO Membership Action 
Plan . . . they should receive our help and encouragement as they continue to de- 
velop ties to Atlantic and European institutions.” Do you support extending the 
MAP to Ukraine and Georgia? 

Answer. While there are different views among allies on the best way to promote 
eventual NATO membership for Georgia and Ukraine, it is essential that we work 
closely with our allies to develop a common approach on Alliance enlargement. The 
NATO-Ukraine Commission and the NATO-Georgia Commission (established last 
summer) are other avenues available for deepening relations between the Alliance 
and Georgia and Ukraine. NATO’s door must remain open to European democracies 
that meet membership criteria and can contribute to our common security. How and 
when new countries might join must be determined together with all our allies in 
the alliance. 

Question. In the French-sponsored cease-fire agreement reached with Russia after 
the invasion of Georgia, the Russians agreed to return to preconflict troop positions 
and numbers. As yet, this has not happened. What steps will the Obama adminis- 
tration take to ensure the agreement’s terms are fully abided by and, if not, what 
policy consequences can we expect to see in United States-Russia policy for Moscow 
not abiding its terms? 

Answer. The President-elect and I have consistently insisted that Russia must 
fully comply with the cease-fire agreement, which means that it must return its 
troops in Georgia to preconflict positions. We have also made clear — both before and 
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after the conflict — that Russian troops must be replaced with truly independent, 
international peacekeepers. Russia must know that its relations with the West will 
be harmed by a failure to implement all the provisions of the cease-fire agreement 
it signed. 

Question. In October 2008, during a television interview, Russian President 
Medvedev articulated a five-point doctrine that would govern Russia’s foreign policy. 
Among other statements, he stated that “there are regions in which Russia has priv- 
ileged interests. These regions are home to countries with which we share special 
historical relations and are bound together as friends and good neighbors.” 
Medvedev elaborated that these countries are “the countries on our borders are pri- 
orities, of course, but our priorities do not end there.” 

• a. Do you believe the nations on Russia’s border have a right to determine who 
they wish to ally themselves with? Do you think it is in America’s interests to 
resist Russian attempts to regain de facto control over portions of the Former 
Soviet Union and, if so, what measures would you favor? What do you think 
the U.S. can do to reassure our nervous NATO allies in Eastern Europe that 
America will not abandon them to Russian threats, even if NATO appears un- 
willing to stand up to Moscow? 

Answer a. The President-elect and I feel very strongly that the concept of “privi- 
leged interests” has no place in today’s Europe. The democratic nations of Europe 
all have the right to determine what alliances they want to join, and their independ- 
ence and soverei^ty must be respected. We will seek to cooperate with Russia on 
a wide range of issues of common concern, but we cannot accept the notion that 
Russia or any other country has a special say over the future of its independent 
neighbors. The Obama administration will make this principle clear to our NATO 
allies, our other friends in Europe, and to Russia. 

• b. In November, Russian President Medvedev called for a new Europe-wide se- 
curity pact, essentially replacing the Final Helsinki Accords of 1975. Among the 
principles he suggests should be part of that new order is outlawing any expan- 
sion of alliance relations that can be seen coming at the expense of another 
country. In turn, after completion of the Russia-European Union summit in 
November, French President Nicolas Sarkozy stated that he was interested in 
there being a mid-2009 summit which could lay down a blueprint for “a future 
pan-European security structure.” Is the Obama administration in favor of such 
an effort? If so, how will NATO’s pledges to Ukraine and Georgia for future 
NATO membership be taken account of? And if the administration is not in 
favor of negotiations on new European security architecture, how will it signal 
that fact to our European allies? 

Answer b. President Medvedev has not offered many details about his proposal, 
explained why it is needed, or explained how a new security pact would differ from 
the OSCE, an existing pan-European security organization. We will always be open 
to ideas about how European security can be ensured but, as already noted, could 
not accept constraints on sovereign European countries’ right to choose their own 
alliance relationships. Whether candidates for NATO join the alliance will depend 
on their readiness for membership and a consensus among NATO members that 
they should join — not on the decisions of any third party. If confirmed I will seek 
to engage early on with our NATO allies and others on the best ways to promote 
security across the continent and around the world. 

MISSILE DEFENSE 

Question. It was suggested during the campaign, and during the early days of the 
post-election transition, that the U.S. might extend its nuclear deterrent umbrella 
to include Israel and other Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) states. Do you support 
that idea? 

Before we use the threat of nuclear weapons to defend these countries, do you 
agree we should have nonnuclear measures in place like missile defense? Will you 
support deeper missile defense cooperation with all these states? 

Answer. The new administration has not taken a position on extending the nu- 
clear deterrent in the Middle East but has a commitment to stopping the spread 
of nuclear weapons. I look forward to working with the President-elect, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the rest of the new administration’s national security team 
to address the issue of deterrence and what role missile defense should play in secu- 
rity arrangements in the Middle East. 

Question. The NATO Alliance recently recognized in its Bucharest communique 
“the substantial contribution to the protection of allies from long-range ballistic mis- 
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siles to be provided by the planned deployment of European-based United States 
missile defence assets.” Will you stand with our NATO allies and reaffirm the im- 
portance of missile defense? 

Answer. The Obama administration has been very clear that we will make a deci- 
sion on whether to move forward or not with the proposed missile defense system 
in Europe based on an assessment of whether it works and is cost-effective. 

Question. Russia has a significant number of nuclear-tipped interceptors sur- 
rounding Moscow as a ballistic missile shield to protect much of Russia. Addition- 
ally, Russia has hundreds of ICBMs, including many on mobile launchers, as a sig- 
nificant element of their nuclear deterrent. Do you believe Russia has any practical 
reason to fear 10 interceptors in Poland that defend the U.S. and our NATO allies 
against Iranian missiles? 

Answer. The missile defense system with component parts in Poland would be in 
response to rogue states like Iran — not Russia. As stated above, the Obama admin- 
istration will make a decision on whether to move forward or not, with the proposed 
missile defense system in Europe based on an assessment of whether it works and 
is cost-effective. Russia’s decision to deploy missiles in Kaliningrad or not, will not 
influence our decisions. 


AFRICA 

Question. From genocide to humanitarian crises, from military dictators to bad ag- 
riculture policy. Many of the problems in Africa have been created by poor leader- 
ship — political, military, and economic. What new policies do you believe are nec- 
essary to change the “business as usual” conditions on the continent? 

Answer. In Africa, the foreign policy objectives of the Obama administration are 
rooted in security, political, economic, and humanitarian interests, including: Com- 
bating al-Qaeda’s efforts to seek safe havens in failed states in the Horn of Africa; 
helping African nations to conserve their natural resources and reap fair benefits 
from them; stopping war in Congo; ending autocracy in Zimbabwe and human dev- 
astation in Darfur; supporting African democracies like South Africa and Ghana — 
which just had its second change of power in democratic elections; and working 
aggressively to reach the Millennium Development Goals in health, education, and 
economic opportunity. 

Question. Last year Congress passed legislation authorizes up to $48 billion over 
the next 5 years for HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care programs. This oc- 
curred despite the Congressional Budget Office’s projection that the U.S. Govern- 
ment could not spend more than $35 billion effectively. Do you believe it is wise to 
authorize spending levels above our ability to spend the money — especially at a time 
when U.S. budget pressures are skyrocketing? 

Answer. The President-elect has applauded President Bush’s efforts to combat 
HIV/AIDS, and pledged to continue and enhance PEPFAR. There are an estimated 
33 million people across the planet infected with HIV/AIDS. We must do more to 
fight the global HIV/AIDS pandemic, as well as malaria and tuberculosis. The Presi- 
dent-elect is committed to fully implementing the President’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief and to ensuring that best practices, not ideology, drive funding. He has 
committed to investing $60 billion over 5 years to strengthen the program and ex- 
pand it to new regions of the world, including Southeast Asia, India, and parts of 
Europe. At the same time, the new administration will work to more effectively co- 
ordinate PEPFAR with programs to strengthen health care delivery and address 
other global health challenges. The new administration will also increase U.S. con- 
tributions to the Global Fund to ensure that global efforts to fight endemic disease 
continue to move ahead through multilateral institutions as well. As part of these 
efforts, the new administration will work with drug companies to reduce the costs 
of generic antiretroviral drugs. And it will work with developing nations to help 
them build the health infrastructure necessary to get sick people treated — more 
money for hospitals and medical equipment, and more training for nurses and 
doctors. 

Question. Under PEPFAR “Abstinence” and “Be Faithful” components of our ABC 
method have been effective tools in the fight against AIDS. However, it is important 
to note that these components were requested by leaders in Africa who advised a 
single pillar would not be a wise policy. Will you continue to support the A and B 
components of PEPFAR? 

Answer. We will review and consult PEPFAR options. 
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AFRICOM 

Question. The organizational structure of U.S. Africa Command is an effort to bet- 
ter coordinate the disparate parts of the U.S. Government that all support each 
other in the promotion of defense, development, and diplomacy. This command could 
represent a paradigm shift for interagency coordination if properly supported. Do 
you intend to fully support this command and the direction it is attempting to go? 

Answer. The President-elect supports the concept of AFRICOM, as do I, but we 
want to make sure that it is implemented properly. I look forward to working on 
behalf of the President-elect, with Secretary Gates and General Jones, and with 
African nations on this issue. The original concept behind AFRICOM was that our 
engagement with Africa would be improved by streamlining our command structure 
so that there is a single unified command responsible for Africa, rather than three 
separate commands as has been the case. The President-elect has warned that we 
must be very careful not to overmilitarize our relations with African nations. On the 
other hand, there is a role to play for AFRICOM in helping train and equip African 
rapid response forces for peacekeeping operations. AFRICOM can also contribute to 
an enhanced capability of African nations to patrol their own waters. 

Question. How will the State Department and USAID interact with AFRICOM 
within Africa? 

Answer. A well-conceived AFRICOM — one that plays the traditional role of a com- 
batant command rather than supplants the State Department’s traditional role — can 
enhance U.S. Government efforts to foster peace and stability on the continent. I 
look forward to working with Secretary Gates and others to ensure that AFRICOM 
complements the efforts of State Department and USAID. 

ASIA 


China 

Question. Under President Clinton, China was considered a “strategic partner”; 
however, under the Bush administration China was regarded as a “strategic compet- 
itor.” Which do you feel more accurate defines the current relationship between the 
U.S. and China? 

Answer. I would note that although President Bush used the term “strategic com- 
petitor” in his first Presidential campaign, once in office he worked to build a rela- 
tionship with China that he called “candid, constructive and cooperative.” The Clin- 
ton administration called for “building toward a constructive strategic partnership 
with China”; it did not assert that such a partnership already existed. 

The fact is that the U.S. relationship with China contains elements of both co- 
operation and competition. We should work where possible to expand the areas of 
cooperation while managing the areas of competition. It is essential that China’s 
rise be peaceful. The United States cannot by itself ensure that result, but it can 
help create an environment in which China makes the right choices — choices such 
as contributing to global economic stability, ensuring fair trade, supporting inter- 
national efforts to halt nuclear proliferation, ending support for repressive regimes 
such as those in Zimbabwe and Burma, protecting human rights, and combating 
global warming. The Obama administration will work to promote these and other 
important objectives in its interaction with China. 

Question. In the December 2007 issue of Foreign Affairs, you wrote that, “The 
United States and China have vastly different values and political systems . . .” 
and that “we disagree profoundly on issues ranging from trade to human rights, re- 
ligious freedom, labor practices, and Tibet” while still asserting that there is much 
we can accomplish together. In the context of this bilateral relationship, how do you 
propose that we make progress on these issues related to human dignity where we 
are at such odds? Will our Ambassador in Beijing be given clear instruction that 
they are to press, both publicly and privately, the Chinese Government on their 
human rights record? 

Answer. Again, there are areas in which we can and do cooperate with China, and 
areas where we disagree. One of the areas in which we do not see eye to eye is 
human rights. The Obama administration will work to support movement toward 
democracy and greater human rights in China, including for Tibetans. Neither 
President-elect Obama nor I will be shy about pressing China on our concerns about 
human rights issues at every opportunity and at all levels, publicly and privately, 
both through our mission in China and in Washington. 

Question. Given China’s increasing political, military, and economic strength in 
the region, how would you institutionalize a departmentwide or governmentwide 
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comprehensive and consistent strategy to pressure China to release dissidents and 
political prisoners, curtail its human right abuses, end its support of rogue regimes 
in places like Burma and the Sudan, and end its practice of forced repatriation of 
North Korean refugees? 

Answer. The U.S. relationship with China is multifaceted, and our policy toward 
China likewise has many elements involving many U.S. Government agencies. 
Under the Ohama administration, China policy will be directed from the top by the 
President and coordinated by the NSC and NEC. We will make early decisions 
about the precise institutional arrangements for coordinating the various strands of 
our China strategy and for engaging with the Chinese, but the issues you enumer- 
ated — advancing human rights in China, ending Beijing’s support for rogue regimes, 
and ensuring appropriate treatment of refugees — will be important objectives of our 
policy under any institutional framework. 

Taiwan 

Question. International Commerce and security in East Asia rests in large part 
with stability in the Taiwan Strait. Thirty years ago. Congress passed the Taiwan 
Relations Act to ensure that Taiwan possessed a credible military deterrent. The 
Bush administration recently reversed course on moving forward with foreign mili- 
tary sales to Taiwan only after intense pressure. With the Chinese military budget 
growing and the buildup of Chinese forces across the Taiwan Strait, do you support 
foreign military sales to Taiwan? Do you support the sale of F-16s and submarines 
specifically? As secretary do you commit to work with our allies who could support 
some of the equipment to Taiwan? If you do not support these sales, how do you 
propose Taiwan replace its aging fighter aircraft and protect its merchant shipping? 

Answer. When the Bush administration announced its decision to notify Congress 
concerning the package of weapons systems for Taiwan this past fall. President-elect 
Obama welcomed that announcement. This package represents an important re- 
sponse to Taiwan’s defense needs, was fully consistent with U.S. obligations under 
the Taiwan Relations Act, and helps to contribute to Taiwan’s defense and the 
maintenance of a healthy balance in the Taiwan Strait. I take very seriously our 
responsibility under the Taiwan Relations Act to make available to Taiwan defense 
articles and services that will enable it to maintain a sufficient self defense capa- 
bility, and for the United States to continually review and assess Taiwan’s defense 
needs. But I do not think it appropriate to speculate on specific weapons systems 
or what future assessments might hold. The Taiwan Relations Act calls for U.S. de- 
fense authorities to advise the President on Taiwan’s defense needs. I look forward 
to hearing their views. Like President-elect Obama, I believe that strengthening of 
Taiwan’s defenses consistent with the Taiwan Relations Act will not undermine the 
process of reduction of tensions across the Strait and can actually promote it. 

Question. Over the years, high-level contacts between U.S. Government officials 
and Taiwan officials have decreased as U.S. guidelines issued by the State Depart- 
ment have grown more restrictive. In keeping with the requirements of the Taiwan 
Relations Act, do you support revising these restrictions at a time when U.S. secu- 
rity and economic interests continue to grow? Will you support Cabinet-level visits 
to Taiwan, like President Clinton? 

Answer. In his letter to President Ma Ying-jeou on May 20, 2008, President-elect 
Obama stated that he believed the United States should strengthen channels of 
communication with officials of Taiwan’s Government. I share that view and believe 
that it is important that the United States seek to rebuild a relationship of trust 
with Taiwan, and support for Taiwan’s robust democracy. I support the “one China” 
policy of the U.S., adherence to the three U.S.-PRC joint communiques concerning 
Taiwan, and observance of the Taiwan Relations Act, and on that foundation I 
would hope that we can both open necessary channels that have become blocked in 
recent years as well as resume, in an appropriate fashion, the sorts of Cabinet-level 
visits and exchanges that the United States and Taiwan enjoyed before the George 
W. Bush administration when issues in our relations warrant. These sorts of visits 
and exchanges — with U.S. officials traveling to Taiwan, and Taiwan officials to the 
United States — are positive for both the United States and Taiwan and can also 
contribute to greater cross-Strait stability. 

North Korea 

Question. In the past you have criticized the Bush administration suggesting they 
should bypass the six-party talks and negotiate unilaterally with North Korea. How 
do you view the current state of the six-party talks? Do you believe the U.S. should 
have removed North Korea from the state sponsor of terror list before North Korea 
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accounted for all of its proliferation activities and Japanese and South Korean 
abductees? Should we accept less than Libya style disarmament? 

Answer. The new administration will pursue direct diplomacy bilaterally and 
within the six-party talks to achieve the complete and verifiable elimination of 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons programs, and an accounting for North Korea’s past 
plutonium production, uranium enrichment activities, and proliferation activities. 

Sanctions should only be lifted based on North Korean performance. If the North 
Koreans do not meet their obligations, we should move quickly to reimpose sanc- 
tions that have been waived, and consider new restrictions going forward. 

Question. Do you support China’s policy of repatriating North Korean refugees? 
Will you pressure China to stop this practice? 

Answer. We are greatly concerned about the status of refugees from North Korea 
who have fled that repressive regime. If confirmed, I am committed to working with 
relevant international organizations, our regional partners, and countries like China 
to ensure that refugees from North Korea are treated humanely and in ways con- 
sistent with international law. 

Question. Do you agree that it is essential that we get to the bottom of suspicions 
that North Korea is working on a covert uranium enrichment capability? If con- 
firmed as Secretary of State, will you ensure that we agree to no diplomatic solution 
to the nuclear standoff with North Korea that does not permit us to conduct the 
verification necessary to be satisfied that North Korea has shut down and disman- 
tled not just its plutonium production capability, but also whatever uranium enrich- 
ment capability it has? 

Answer. The Obama administration will confirm the full extent of North Korea’s 
past plutonium production and its uranium enrichment activities, and get answers 
to disturbing questions about its proliferation activities with other countries, includ- 
ing S3Tia. The North Koreans must live up to their commitments and fully and 
verifiably dismantle all of their nuclear weapons programs and proliferation activi- 
ties. If they do not, there must be strong sanctions. We will only lift sanctions based 
on North Korean performance. If the North Koreans do not meet their obligations, 
we should move quickly to reimpose sanctions that have been waived, and consider 
new restrictions going forward. The objective must be clear: The complete and 
verifiable elimination of North Korea’s nuclear weapons programs, which only 
expanded while we refused to talk. As we move forward, we must not cede our lever- 
age in these negotiations unless it is clear that North Korea is living up to its 
obligations. 

South Korea 

Question. President Obama talked about restoring our image and reinvigorating 
our presence in Asia. How will you do that if we do not move forward with the 
Korea FTA which Senator Obama stated he opposed during the campaign? 

Answer. South Korea is an important friend and ally and if confirmed I look for- 
ward to building an even stronger bilateral relationship in the years to come. If con- 
firmed, I look forward to working with the United States Trade Representative, the 
Treasury Secretary, the Secretary of Commerce, and others on the President-elect’s 
economic team on these issues. We will communicate forthrightly and fairly with 
South Korea, explaining that our concerns with the FTA are discrete and specific 
and have no bearing on the many collaborative dimensions of our alliance and 
friendship. We will also work to resolve these concerns to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

Question. Despite the fact that the U.S. remains the preeminent power in Latin 
America, Russia, China, and Iran are actively engaged and competing with the U.S. 
for influence. 

• Many diplomats and businessmen warned about the effects of the U.S. Congress 
not passing the Free Trade Agreement (FTA) with Colombia and the damage 
this could have on U.S. relations in Latin America. What policies do you pro- 
pose to correct the damage that will be done to our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica if the FTA is not quickly passed? 

• Do you support the FTA in its current form? 

Answer. Let me address both of these questions together. It is important that we 
not lose sight of the many aspects of the important, dynamic, and complex bilateral 
relationship that the United States and Colombia have when we discuss the United 
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States-Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement. I look forward to working to maintain 
the across-the-board vibrancy of the relationship. 

With regard to the trade agreement, it is essential that trade spread the benefits 
of globalization. Without adequate labor protections, trade cannot do that. Although 
levels of violence have dropped, continued violence and impunity in Colombia 
directed at labor and other civic leaders makes labor protections impossible to guar- 
antee in Colombia today. 

Colombia must improve its efforts. I look forward to working with members of this 
committee, as well as other Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
to see what the United States can do to help contribute to an end to further violence 
and continued impunity directed against labor and other civic leaders in Colombia. 

The United States and Colombia have long enjoyed a close, mutually beneficial 
relationship. I am confident that through continued cooperation on the full array of 
bilateral issues, we can maintain and deepen that relationship. Active engagement 
with Colombia will be an important part of this administration’s approach to hemi- 
spheric relations. 


FOREIGN MANAGEMENT ISSUES 

Question. It has been suggested that USAID should be elevated to an independent 
Cabinet agency, as in Great Britain. But the result there indicates that such a step 
would make it more difficult to shape development programs in a way that would 
advance the national interest and make for a coherent strategy. What are your 
views? 

Answer. President-elect Obama, many of the leaders selected to serve in his Cabi- 
net, and many members of this committee believe that development can and should 
be a prominent piece of U.S. foreign policy and our national security strategy. But, 
to be effective, development assistance needs to be strengthened and modernized. 
The President-elect has committed to enhancing our foreign assistance architecture 
to make it more nimble, innovative, and effective. This means a reinvigorated, em- 
powered USAID, playing a central role in the formulation and implementation of 
critical development strategies. Development serves our national interest as well as 
improves our Nation’s global image. Increasing stability and opportunity in poor 
countries creates new allies, but also reduces the pool of people living in desperate 
situations who are susceptible to being drawn toward extremist tendencies. 

That said, no decisions have been made on a specific organizational design, and 
I look forward to working with you and the rest of this committee, as well as the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to help improve development assistance. The 
goal of President-elect Obama — and my goal — is to enhance USAID’s capacity and 
standing to carry out its vital missions. 

Question. During the Bush administration. Foreign Service officers often com- 
plained — in public — about the necessity to work in dangerous embassies or in iso- 
lated provincial reconstruction teams. How do you intend to reform the Foreign 
Service to meet the needs of the 21st century? Do you believe the Foreign Service 
simply needs to be larger, or are there problems with the State Department cor- 
porate culture that should be addressed? 

Answer. Based on the briefings I have received so far, I do not believe the Depart- 
ment has an adequate number of personnel. The men and women of the Foreign 
Service and Civil Service also need additional training opportunities, as well as re- 
sources, to carry out the many responsibilities assigned to the Department. If con- 
firmed, I intend to work closely with the President and the Congress to secure the 
necessary resources for the Department. 

The opportunities and challenges in front of all of us are both promising and 
daunting. The objectives that the President-elect has set forth are compelling, 
demanding and necessary to meet our interests. To meet these goals, I am seeking 
to recruit strong, experienced professionals to join the Department. I am using every 
position available to meiximize the possibility for success and to manage an unprece- 
dented number of responsibilities for our Nation’s security and prosperity. 

I intend to use both Deputy positions that are available in law — to manage the 
overall foreign policy agenda and to manage the operations and resources needed 
for success, Jim Steinberg, if confirmed, will be responsible for assisting me in the 
formulation and conduct of our foreign policy; Jack Lew, if confirmed, will be re- 
sponsible for assisting me in the management of the operations and resources of the 
Department. 

I also will recommend to the President-elect under secretaries and assistant secre- 
taries who are at the top of their fields, who think strategically and are strong dip- 
lomats and managers of talent. And, I will employ a time-honored tradition to make 
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use of special envoys who will work in a focused fashion to address some of our most 
difficult challenges. 

Question. American diplomats and diplomacy increasingly need a range of skills 
and knowledge that go beyond traditional limits, including the need to work more 
closely with U.S. military officers and officials of other agencies, to oversee large re- 
construction and development projects, and to help build strategic partnerships with 
fragile democracies and allies. What steps do you intend to take to prepare the State 
Department to master these new roles? What is your plan to upgrade the training 
and education of State Department personnel? 

Answer. If confirmed, I intend to be a strong advocate for resources for the 
Department including appropriate education and training for State Department per- 
sonnel. I also plan to review the current training and education efforts and consider 
what changes in education and training are necessary and required. The President- 
elect has made it clear that he wants to strengthen the civilian capacity of the State 
Department and other agencies to work alongside our military, and we will pursue 
that goal. 

Question. Given the expected constraints of a growing Federal budget deficit, a 
global financial crisis, continued commitments to conflict and crises overseas, what 
priorities will you establish in assistance areas to guide difficult tradeoff decisions 
as Secretary? 

Answer. The President-elect has made it clear that he will review the Federal 
budget with new scrutiny and a commitment to initiatives that are effective, ac- 
countable, and make a real difference in the American people. 

In these challenging economic conditions, we will have to make strategic budget 
choices — choices which increase the security of this country and strengthen our posi- 
tion in the world. Targeting extreme poverty and preventable global diseases like 
AIDS and malaria in vulnerable countries is both smart and strategic. It saves lives, 
builds friendships in volatile places, and creates new opportunities for America 
around the world. It is in America’s national interest to continue to support activi- 
ties that are measurable successes, are consistent with our values, and improve our 
security. These will be my touchstones as I prepare the development assistance 
budget priorities for the State Department. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

Question. President-elect Obama made commitments to “elevate, empower, con- 
solidate and streamline” U.S. development programs. During your own campaign, 
you said you would ensure U.S. development assistance is spent in a “smart, coordi- 
nated, and efficient manner with a measurable impact on people’s lives.” With for- 
eign assistance programs scattered across more than 20 different Federal agencies, 
how do you intend to address inefficiencies and incoherence within the current 
structure in order to help maximize the impact of U.S. assistance and instability 
that threaten prosperity and security globally and at home? 

• What metrics should the U.S. Government use to gauge the success of U.S. for- 
eign assistance programs? If the metrics are not met would you advocate for the 
elimination of a program? 

Answer. President-elect Obama and this Congress will evaluate every spending 
priority based on what works and what does not, and what fits best with America’s 
national security and economic interests. Working in partnership, Congress and the 
Obama administration will have to make smart, strategic budget choices that deal 
with our problems here at home while also continuing to support effective initiatives 
that save lives, strengthen our security, and restore America’s position in the world. 

Question. Over the past five decades, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 — which 
was originally written and enacted to confront the cold-war threats of the 20th cen- 
tury — has swelled into a morass of rules, regulations, objectives, and directives. For- 
eign policy experts on both sides of the aisle — including former USAID administra- 
tors from both Democratic and Republican administrations — have said writing a 
new Foreign Assistance Act is central to clarifying the mission, mandate, and orga- 
nizational structure for U.S. foreign assistance. The Project on National Security Re- 
form also recently recommended a “comprehensive revision of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961.” 

• How do you propose we redesign the foreign assistance of the U.S.? Do you 
promise to work closely with both parties in Congress to ensure reforms meet 
the needs of the 21st century? 
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Answer. The President-elect is committed to a strengthened and enhanced role for 
foreign assistance and development in our foreign policy, as am I. It is hoth right 
and smart for the United States to renew its leadership as a nation that seeks to 
promote opportunity and security around the world. To that end, the President-elect 
has committed to doubling U.S. foreign assistance over his first term, and I look for- 
ward to working closely with the Congress to fulfill this goal. The President-elect 
has said that the current economic crisis could slow increases in foreign assistance. 

Our foreign assistance infrastructure must be able to meet the challenges we face 
today while anticipating those in the months and years ahead. We should look at 
areas which can be better coordinated and streamlined, and would look forward to 
engaging the committee on ideas for reform. The President-elect has stressed the 
need for clearer leadership and coordination in Washington, and continued efforts 
to prevent abuses and corruption among recipient countries. Similarly, we should 
look at those areas which have proved effective and build on those successes, while 
determining if poorly performing initiatives are able to be improved. I pledge to 
work closely with both parties in Congress on these important issues. 

• Where do you believe the Millennium Challenge Corporation fits into any new 
restructuring? 

Answer. President-elect Obama supports the MCC, and the principle of greater ac- 
countability in our foreign assistance programs. It represents a worthy new ap- 
proach to proverty reduction and combating corruption. However, there are chal- 
lenges within the MCC. Pace of implementation is certainly one challenge, as is the 
danger of a lack of coordination with overall U.S. foreign assitance. The Obama ad- 
ministration looks forward to working to build on the promise of the MCC as we 
move forward with modernizing U.S. foreign assistance programs. 

Question. What is your position on linking U.S. foreign aid to human rights condi- 
tions? For example, Egypt, the second largest recipient of U.S. aid since 1979. They 
persist in major abuses of human rights and religious freedom. Would you consider 
conditioning aid to Egypt based on the government meeting certain benchmarks like 
the release of political prisoners, lifting of media restrictions, etc. 

Answer. I look forward to working with you on how best to address human rights 
concerns in Egypt. 


COORDINATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Question. The ability of the Department of Defense to conduct contingency plan- 
ning, rapidly respond to natural disasters with humanitarian relief, and its vast 
experience in civil-military affairs is a cornerstone of American foreign policy and 
soft power projection. Important victories like the Berlin Airlift, the 2004 Tsunami 
Response, Pakistani Earthquake Relief in 2006, and hundreds of other humani- 
tarian relief operations conducted by DOD provide immense credibility and benefit 
to America’s image abroad. What do you see as the relationship between State De- 
partment and the Department of Defense in public diplomacy, humanitarian relief 
operations, and soft power projection? 

Answer. The President-elect has repeadedly asserted that we must more effec- 
tively integrate our military and civilian tools of national power to have a successful 
and sustainable national security strategy. If confirmed as Secretary of State, I am 
committed to coordinating efforts closely with the Department of Defense in Iraq 
and elsewhere and to instill that culture of cooperation in the Department. Sec- 
retary Gates and I worked well together during my service on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and I am confident that we can work together to ensure that 
we continue to close coordination gaps between the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense. In order to facilitate that coordination, we must strengthen 
our civilian capacity to operate alongside our military. 

Question. There are several Department of Defense core competencies that are 
critical to the success of State Department operations; rapid global mobility (airlift 
operations), provincial reconstruction teams, and DOD’s massive logistics system 
(rapidly distribute humanitarian relief via land, air, and sea). How do you foresee 
the State Department partnering with the DOD to increase collaboration and in- 
crease utilization of these areas of expertise? Do you support the Global Peace Oper- 
ations Initiative (GPOI)? If so, how can the capabilities of the State Department and 
DOD be more effectively merged? 

Answer. As stated in response to the previous question: The President-elect has 
repeatedly asserted that we must more effectively integrate our military and civilian 
tools of national power in order to have a successful and sustainable national secu- 
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rity strategy. If confirmed as Secretary of State, I am committed to coordinating 
efforts closely with the Department of Defense in Iraq and elsewhere and to instill 
that culture of cooperation in the Department. Secretary Gates and I worked well 
together during my service on the Senate Armed Services Committee and I am con- 
fident that we can work together to ensure that we continue to close coordination 
gaps between the Department of State and the Department of Defense. In order to 
facilitate that coordination, we must strengthen our civilian capacity to operate 
alongside our military. 

Question. As a Senator, you voted for Commander’s Emergency Response Program 
funding, but at a lower figure than requested, and then criticized how it was being 
spent. According to commanders on the ground, CERP has been cited as being an 
invaluable tool to improve security and stability in areas of conflict. Do you support 
the continuation of CERP funding and at levels our commanders on the ground re- 
quest? If not, how do you propose replacing this vital tool of foreign aid and diplo- 
macy? 

Answer. CERP funding is an important tool for military commanders. However, 
the President-elect and I believe that we must strengthen our civilian capacity to 
operate alongside our military. If confirmed, one of my priorities as Secretary will 
be to work with Congress to increase resources of the Department as well as to 
make better use of the resources the Department already has. 

UNITED NATIONS 

International Atomic Energy Agency 

Question. Will you pledge to consult closely with the members of this committee 
concerning who the U.S. will support as the next Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency? 

Answer. Yes. 

Human Rights Council 

Question. In its first few months, the Obama administration will decide whether 
to change existing U.S. policy to attend the Durban Review Conference (Durban II) 
and fully participate in the United Nations Human Rights Council by seeking a seat 
in the upcoming May election. Would you recommend that the President continue 
current policy or reverse it? 

Answer. Unfortunately, the new Human Rights Council has strayed far from the 
principles of the authors of the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. It has passed 
eight resolutions condemning Israel, a democracy with higher standards of human 
rights than its accusers, but it is only with difficulty that it adopted resolutions 
pressing Sudan and Myanmar. The United States should seek to reform the U.N. 
Human Rights Council. We need our voice to be heard loud and clear to call atten- 
tion to the world’s most repressive regimes, end the despicable obsession with Israel. 
If confirmed, I look forward to working with the President-elect and the U.N. Per- 
manent Representative and consulting with this committee as we review whether 
and when to run for election to a seat on the Council. Whether or not we seek elec- 
tion, we will certainly fully engage to make reform of the human rights system a 
priority of the United States. 

The United Nation’s 2001 World Conference Against Racism in Durban — Durban 
I — was a disgrace. The idea of Durban I was to have a historic global stand against 
racism, which this administration certainly agrees is an important undertaking. But 
as the President-elect has said, Durban I degenerated into an ugly display of anti- 
Israel and anti-Semitic outrages. The next administration will work hard in an ef- 
fort to ensure that the 2009 Conference — which will take place in Geneva in April — 
does not once again get twisted into a forum for hatred and bias, like its prede- 
cessor. We want to review what we can do to that end but, unfortunately, there are 
indications that this conference will be just as deeply flawed. The President-elect 
and I both believe that we must stand up to prejudice in all of its forms — including 
the scourge of anti-Semitism. We will not throw up our hands — we’ll keep working 
to help put the conference on a responsible path. But if those efforts fail, then the 
U.S. will not participate. 

U.N. Peacekeeping 

Question. U.S. taxpayers have continually seen reports of United Nations peace- 
keepers that have robbed from, beaten, or sexually assaulted the very people they 
were sent to protect. What policies will you support to ensure the U.N. peacekeepers 
are held to high moral standards of conduct? 
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Answer. United Nations peace operations play an important role in promoting 
peace and stability, preventing conflict, resolving conflict, and stabilizing conflict 
zones once war has ended. The new administration will be committed to preventing 
misconduct by U.N. military, police, and civilian peacekeeping personnel, with a 
particular focus on sexual exploitation and abuse, as well as on financial offenses 
such as fraud and black market activities. The U.N. has undertaken a number of 
preventive and disciplinary measures, such as establishing codes of conduct, train- 
ing, investigative procedures, and public awareness programs. Disciplinary action by 
governments contributing personnel is also critical. 

U.N. Reform 

Question. Under the Bush administration, there was a concerted effort to improve 
transparency and accountability at the U.N. However, these successes were limited 
to the Secretariat and not the myriad other funds and agencies that make up the 
U.N. Do you support these efforts and what policies will you promote to improve 
reform of the U.N.? 

Answer. Both Democratic and Republican Presidents have understood for decades 
that when the U.N. and related institutions work well, they enhance our influence. 
And when they don’t work well — as in the cases of Darfur and the farce of Sudan’s 
election to the former U.N. Commission on Human Rights, for example — we should 
work with likeminded friends to make sure that these institutions reflect the values 
that motivated their creation in the first place. 

We must prioritize U.N. reform, including greater transparency, accountability, 
and efficiency. The U.N. needs to modernize. Outdated structures and bloated man- 
agement structures continue to undermine performance. The United States has a 
critical role to play helping to spearhead reform efforts. 

ENERGY 

Question. According to a National Association of Manufacturers’ Study, energy is 
the second largest cost of doing business in America. Access to affordable energy 
provides a competitive advantage for the U.S., vis-a-vis other countries. Will you 
support treaties or other types of international agreements that require an increase 
in tJ.S. Government subsidies to our energy sector or raise the cost of energy pro- 
duction in the U.S.? 

Answer. I will consult closely with other members of the new administration’s en- 
ergy policy team as well as with Conp-ess before negotiating international agree- 
ments that could impact our energy policy in the United States. 


Response to Question Submitted Senator Johnny Isakson 

Question. Since 1997, the Republic of China (Taiwan) has pursued observer status 
at the annual meeting of the World Health Assembly (WHA), the supreme decision- 
making body of the World Health Organization (WHO). Taiwan will once again seek 
observer status when the 2009 meeting of the WHA begins this May in Geneva. 

Taiwan has engaged in this effort because the preservation of global public health 
is one of the most important areas for international participation and cooperation. 
As witnessed in recent years, the threats posed by SARS and the avian flu did not 
respect national boundaries, and multilateral efforts were essential to effect pre- 
ventative measures and control their proliferation. Occasional reports of outbreak 
of epidemic diseases demonstrate the need for active regional cooperation and global 
collaboration to preserve public health. 

In 2004, the U.S. Congress passed, and President Bush signed. Public Law 108- 
235, which authorized the Secretary of State to pursue observer status for Taiwan 
at the annual WHA meeting. 

• If confirmed, would you reaffirm U.S. policy to support Taiwan’s WHA observer 
status? Could you describe steps that you would take to advance this objective? 

Answer. I commend Taiwan’s President Ma and China’s President Hu Jintao for 
seizing the opportunity created by President Ma Ying-jeou’s election this past 
March. I sincerely hope they will continue this progress, as the United States gains 
from peaceful, stable cross-Strait relations, including development of economic ties 
and cross-Strait security. In this context, and consistent with the “one China” policy, 
I believe that it is appropriate for the United States to support Taiwan’s efforts to 
expand its international space, such as observer status at the World Health Assem- 
bly. It is important for Beijing to demonstrate to the people of Taiwan that the prac- 
tical and nonconfrontational approach taken by President Ma toward the mainland 
can achieve positive results. As you note, there are myriad public health issues that 
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result from Taiwan’s continued exclusion from appropriate participation in the 
World Health Organization, and like you I believe that the United States should 
work with Taiwan to see that situation rectified. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator David Vitter 

Question. What MOU language makes it crystal clear that future, nonattendance- 
fee contributions to the Clinton Global Initiative (CGI) will be publically disclosed? 

Answer. Thank you for the opportunity again to set the record straight on this 
issue. The only “nonattendance-fee contributions” to the Clinton Global Initiative 
(CGI) are sponsorship fees. In reaching agreement on the MOU, the Transition and 
the Foundation took into account that CGI already publishes all sponsors on an an- 
nual basis. And to be clear: CGI will continue its practice of disclosing the names 
of all sponsors on an annual basis. Thus, as I said in my testimony today, CGI is 
not covered in the MOU for this purpose “because they already have a practice of 
disclosing all of their contributions. There is no need to require it.” 

Question. What MOU language makes it crystal clear that future foundation con- 
tributions from contributors will be publically disclosed? 

Answer. The MOU provides: “In anticipation of Senator Clinton’s nomination and 
confirmation as Secretary of State, the foundation will publish its contributors this 
year. During any service by Senator Clinton as Secretary of State, the foundation 
will publish annually the names of new contributors.” 

The MOU’s use of “new contributors” includes all “new contributions.” In my re- 
sponse to Senator Kerry’s questions for the record, I attempted to address any lack 
of clarify on this matter by stating: “As I understand from the MOU, should I be 
confirmed, the foundation will publish annually the names of all contributors for 
that year.” 

To restate for record here, all new contributions will be reported, without regard 
to whether the contributor has given before. 

Question. You have said that even the appearance of conflicts of interest must be 
avoided. Does the Foundation’s acceptance of a major contribution fiom the Alavi 
Foundation after your nomination to be Secretary of State meet that test? 

Answer. The appearance of a conflict of interest must be assessed based upon all 
the facts and circumstances. In this instance, I have confirmed with the Foundation 
that it has not accepted a contribution from the Alavi Foundation after my nomina- 
tion. The only contribution from the Alavi Foundation was published with all the 
other contributors on December 18, 2008. 

Question. Do you believe the U.S. is in violation of the text, history, practice or 
intent of article VI of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT)? 

Answer. No; I do not. 

Question. Section 33 of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act requires that all 
measures that “obligate the United States to reduce or limit the Armed Forces or 
armaments of the United States in a militarily significant manner” be undertaken 
with respect to article 11, section 2, clause 2 of the United States Constitution — 
the Treaty clause — requiring the advice and consent of Senators. Are you committed 
to compliance with this law? 

Answer. Yes; I am committed to comply with that law. The Obama administration 
will consult closely with the Congress on the form in which any agreements are sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Question. Both you and President-elect Obama cosponsored legislation in the 
noth Congress that would prohibit a so-called 123 civil nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment from entering into force or being carried out as long as Russia continues to 
provide nuclear cooperation and advanced conventional weapons sales, including ad- 
vanced air defense systems, to Iran. Can we assume that the President-elect and 
you continue to believe that is the right policy and as a consequence, the Obama 
administration will not push for Russia 123 to come into force until the objectives 
of that legislation are satisfied? 

Answer. Entry into force of the United States-Russia agreement for civil nuclear 
cooperation (the 123 Agreement) could bring significant benefits for the United 
States. At a technical level, an agreement could help accelerate U.S. nuclear energy 
research and development plans in such areas as fast neutron reactors, where the 
Russians possess both experience and facilities not available in the U.S. A 123 
Agreement also supports U.S. commercial interests by allowing U.S. firms to sell 
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nuclear materials, equipment, and technologies to Russia and to team up with Rus- 
sian companies in joint ventures to develop and market reactors and other products 
to third countries. But perhaps the most important benefit of a 123 Agreement is 
that it can facilitate a cooperation in preventing nuclear proliferation and nuclear 
terrorism — including by allowing the U.S. to contribute materially to Russia’s 
multilateral uranium enrichment facility at Angarsk and by promoting a more 
promising political and legal environment for pursuing a range of cooperative threat 
reduction programs (e.g., nuclear security upgrades in Russia). In light of Russia’s 
behavior in the Georgia conflict, the Bush administration decided that the timing 
was not appropriate last year for pursuing congressional approval of the United 
States-Russia 123 Agreement. The Obama administration will review this issue and 
decide how to proceed, taking into such factors as the potential benefits of the deal, 
Russia’s compliance with its commitments to stop sensitive nuclear cooperation be- 
tween Russian entities and Iran, and the context of the overall United States-Russia 
relationship. 

Question. Senator, the question of how to halt Iran’s illegal nuclear weapons pro- 
gram is surely the most immediate question that will confront the new administra- 
tion. While the Bush administration managed to get a series of U.N. Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions on the matter, it is widely accepted that the sanctions agreed to in 
those resolutions have been insufficient. Regardless of what one thinks of the Presi- 
dent-elect’s plan for unconditional diplomatic engagement, I assume you agree that 
for it to be successful, the U.S. must approach that engagement from a position of 
strength, which means we must be using all the tools at our disposal? 

Answer. President-elect Obama has stated that he will do everything in his power 
to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon, beginning with the power of ag- 
gressive American diplomacy. We will use all tools at our disposal, and no options 
are off the table. President-elect Obama said during the campaign that his adminis- 
tration will present the Iranian regime with a clear choice: Abandon your nuclear 
weapons program, support for terror and threats to Israel, and there will be mean- 
ingful incentives. Refuse, and we will ratchet up the pressure, with stronger unilat- 
eral sanctions; stronger multilateral sanctions in the Security Council; and sus- 
tained action outside the U.N. to isolate the Iranian regime. By pursuing tough, 
direct diplomacy, we will be better able to rally the world to our side, strengthen 
multilateral sanctions, and to convince the Iranian people that their own govern- 
ment is the author of its isolation. 

Question. The President-elect made the following statements during the cam- 
paign: 

a. “I will do everything in my power to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear 
weapon — everything in my power to prevent Iran from obtaining a nuclear 
weapon — everything.” 

b. “. . . while we should take no option, including military action, off the 
table, sustained and aggressive diplomacy combined with tough sanctions 
should be our primary means to prevent Iran from building nuclear weapons.” 

c. “Tough-minded diplomacy would include real leverage through stronger 
sanctions. ... It would mean full implementation of U.S. sanction laws.” 

d. “We should also pursue other unilateral sanctions that target Iranian 
banks and Iranian assets.” 

e. In July 2007, Barack Obama was asked by a video questioner: “Would you 
be willing to meet separately, without precondition, during the first year of your 
administration, in Washington or anywhere else, with the leaders of Iran, S3Tia, 
Venezuela, Cuba, and North Korea? . . .” “I would,” he answered. 

Do you agree with these statements? Can we expect the new administration to 
promptly and aggressively use all sanctions options at the disposal of the United 
States? 

Answer. The President-elect and I are committed to opening a new chapter in 
American foreign policy and developing new approaches to the challenges and oppor- 
tunities we face. The Obama administration will support tough, aggressive, and 
direct diplomacy, without preconditions, with our adversaries. Note that there is a 
distinction between preparations and preconditions. For possible negotiations with 
Iran, the President-elect and I both believe that there must be careful preparation — 
such as low-level talks, coordination with allies, the establishment of an agenda, 
and an evaluation of the potential for progress. 

We will carefully prepare for any negotiations. We will not sit down with Iran just 
for the sake of talking. But we are willing to lead tough and principled diplomacy 
with the appropriate Iranian leader at a time and place of our choosing — if, and only 
if — it can advance the interests of the United States. 
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While pursuing a policy of tough and direct diplomacy, the Obama administration 
will use various means to increase economic pressure on Iran to persuade it to aban- 
don its pursuit of nuclear weapons. We will be guided by the law when it comes 
to applying statutory sanctions. If there are entities in violation of the Iran Sanc- 
tions Act, we will take necessary steps under that statute. 

Question. Treasury Under Secretary Stuart Levey has been remarkably successful 
at isolating Iran’s economy, chiefly its banks. As a Senator, did you support these 
efforts? As Secretary of State, will you pledge to this panel that the State 
Department will fully support the Treasury Department? 

Answer. When it comes to targeting the finances of terrorists and other threats 
to U.S. national security, we expect to build on the efforts of the Bush administra- 
tion. If I am confirmed I will look to hit the ground running on these issues, because 
we can’t risk any delays when dealing with terrorists and dangerous regimes. At 
the same time, we will review all of these initiatives with an eye toward continuing 
what is effective, improving what should be improved, and beginning new initiatives 
where they are needed. I look forward to working closely with the committee in 
doing so. 

Question. The President-elect made this statement on the campaign trail: “Tough- 
minded diplomacy would include real leverage through stronger sanctions. ... It 
would mean full implementation of U.S. sanction laws.” Are you familiar with the 
Iran Sanctions Act, which punishes companies — foreign and domestic companies — 
that invest in Iran’s energy sector and was not used by the Bush administration? 

Answer. President-elect Obama is committed to taking the necessary steps to have 
policies consistent with existing U.S. sanctions laws. 

Question. Do you agree that sanctions legislation only deters bad actors as long 
as they believe there is a reasonable chance that a violation will be caught and pun- 
ished? 

Answer. The prospect of punishment can deter bad actors, which is why we must 
ensure that violators of sanctions legislation are held responsible for their crimes. 
President-elect Obama is committed to implementing U.S. sanctions laws and exist- 
ing U.N. Security Council Resolutions. We need to work with our partners on the 
Security Council to consider additional measures to toughen penalties for violators, 
and strengthen enforcement tools. 

Question. Iran is racing ahead to build its own domestic refinery capacity in order 
to protect itself from disruptions to its imported supply of gasoline and diesel. In 
one of its most recent large-scale domestic refinery projects, the Chinese firms 
Sinopec and China National Offshore Oil Co. and the Malaysian firm SKS Ventures 
are significant investors. Would you please let me know in a letter within 30 days 
of your taking office at State whether these firms’ activities are in violation of the 
Iran Sanctions Act or International Emergency Economic Powers Act (lEEPA)? 

Answer. We are closely monitoring this situation, and remain cognizant of poten- 
tial pressure points with Iran. The incoming administration will work with inter- 
national partners to persuade the Iranian regime that its best interest is to 
verifiably abandon its nuclear weapons efforts. 

Question. As Secretary, would you commit to this committee that the Department 
would investigate investments in the Iranian Energy sector that appear to violate 
that act and promptly and completely answer any inquiries from members of this 
committee who ask about specific reported transactions? 

Answer. I am committed to working with the committee on these important 
efforts. 

Question. Additionally, I’m curious if you agree with the President-elect, when he 
said the following during the campaign: “if we can impose the kinds of sanctions 
that, say, for example, Iran right now imports gasoline, even though it’s an oil pro- 
ducer, because its oil infrastructure has broken down, if we can prevent them from 
importing the gasoline that they need and the refined petroleum products, that 
starts changing their cost-benefit analysis. That starts putting the squeeze on 
them.” (Debate, October 7, 2008) Can we expect that you’ll work to target Iran’s reli- 
ance on imported gasoline in order to achieve this change in the regime’s “cost-ben- 
efit analysis”? 

Answer. As stated earlier, we are closely monitoring this situation, and remain 
cognizant of potential pressure points with Iran including its importation of refined 
gasoline. 
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Question. Do you agree that it should be U.S. policy to dissuade other countries 
from supplying (directly or through companies that do business within their terri- 
tory) refined petroleum products to Iran? 

Answer. The incoming administration views with great concern the role that Iran 
is playing in the world, including its sponsorship of terrorism, its continuing inter- 
ference with the functioning of other governments and its pursuit of nuclear weap- 
ons. We continue to look at the issue of Iran’s importation of refined gasoline as a 
part of our larger foreign policy review. 

Question. The U.S. and the EU have been negotiating with the Iranians for sev- 
eral years through the EU-3 (France, Germany, U.K.) with no results. The Euro- 
peans have had the precondition of a suspension of uranium enrichment before 
agreeing to any payoffs to the Iranian regime. There have been four U.N. Security 
Council resolutions that also call for the suspension of the enrichment. 

Do you support the U.S. going alone and unilaterally offering Iran “negotiations 
without preconditions” thus abandoning our European allies and reversing course 
away from the U.N. Security policy currently in place? 

Answer. We believe that our best chance to gain Iranian compliance with the de- 
mands of the international community comes though using all tools at our disposal, 
ranging from direct, aggressive, principled diplomacy, to tougher unilateral sanc- 
tions, to enhanced multilateral sanctions. 

Question. President Bush signed legislation that mandates the U.S. support Tai- 
wan’s observer status in the World Health Organization (WHO) and each year the 
administration must report to Congress on steps taken to assist Taiwan in that ef- 
fort. In an era where diseases such as SARS and Avian Influenza can travel the 
world at the speed of an international flight and tens of millions of lives could be 
at risk, a lack of participation by Taiwan in the WHO is a danger not only for Tai- 
wan’s population but our national security, and the world’s, as well. Will you work 
with Taiwan and will the administration be engaged with the U.N. and other stake- 
holders to assist Taiwan in gaining Observer Status within the WHO as well as 
aggressively support Taiwan’s entry into other international bodies? 

Answer. I commend Taiwan’s President Ma and China’s President Hu Jintao for 
seizing the opportunity created by President Ma Ying-jeou’s election this past 
March. I sincerely hope they will continue this progress, as the United States gains 
from peaceful, stable cross-Strait relations, including development of economic ties 
and cross-Strait security. In this context, and consistent with the “one China” policy, 
I believe that it is appropriate for the United States to support Taiwan’s efforts to 
expand its international space, such as observer status at the World Health Assem- 
bly. It is important for Beijing to demonstrate to the people of Taiwan that the prac- 
tical and nonconfrontational approach taken by President Ma toward the mainland 
can achieve positive results. As you note, there are myriad public health issues that 
result from Taiwan’s continued exclusion from appropriate participation in the 
World Health Organization, and like you I believe that the United States should 
work with Taiwan to see that situation rectified. 

Question. One of the most effective means of building relationships and ties be- 
tween Taiwan and U.S. officials is for personal meetings and briefings. The adminis- 
tration has an opportunity with two new Presidents — President-elect Obama here 
and President Ma in Taiwan — to build these relationships through visits by Cabinet 
members and senior political appointees. Conversely, visits by Taiwanese Cabinet 
ministers and other senior officials here would be extremely beneficial to a wide- 
range of U.S. officials. This also fits in with President-elect Obama’s desire to 
broadly engage the world community. Would you agree that these visits make sense 
for Taiwan? 

Answer. As I noted in my response to Senator DeMint, in his letter to President 
Ma Ying-jeou on May 20, 2008, President-elect Obama stated that he believed the 
U.S. should strengthen channels of communication with officials of Taiwan’s Gov- 
ernment. I share that view and believe that it is important that the United States 
seek to rebuild a relationship of trust with Taiwan, and support for Taiwan’s robust 
democracy. I support the “one China” policy of the U.S., adherence to the three 
U.S.-PRC joint communique concerning Taiwan, and observance of the Taiwan 
Relations Act. 

Question. In 2007, you voted against a resolution labeling Iran’s Revolutionary 
Guard a “terrorist” organization. Is it still your contention that Iran’s Revolutionary 
Guard is not a “terrorist” organization? 
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Answer. I’m not aware of voting against any such resolution. Both the President- 
elect and I agree that the Iranian Revolutionary Guard should he labeled a “ter- 
rorist” organization. 

Question. For most of the Clinton and much of the Bush administrations a great 
deal of effort was focused on bringng about an end to the Israel-Palestinian conflict, 
In spite of these efforts, it remains unclear as to whether conditions are ripe for a 
deal. The Palestinian leadership is weak and divided and Hamas, committed to 
Israel’s destruction, controls Gaza. 

• Do you directly support Israel’s right to defend themselves? 

• What are your realistic expectations for negotiations in the coming months? 
How ripe is the situation for resolution? Can the U.S. “force” the process? 

• How would you assess Arab support for the peace process and for Mahmoud 
Abbas? What can you do to encourage the Arab states to make good on their 
pledges to Palestinians and to play a more constructive role? 

• With Palestinian elections for the Presidency taking place sometime in the com- 
ing year, there is the possibility that Hamas will take control. What will the 
Obama administration policy be if the Palestinian Authority is run or effectively 
controlled by Hamas? 

Answer. Israel faces many threats to its security, and President-elect Obama and 
I will always support Israel’s right to defend itself. We also share a belief that 
Israel’s security would benefit from peace agreements with its neighbors. President- 
elect Obama has pledged to work actively from the beginning of his administration 
to help Israel and the Palestinians achieve peace and security through a two-state 
solution, because this is in both parties’ interests, and chiefly, because it is in the 
United States interests. Throughout 2008, he urged Israel and the Palestinian Au- 
thority to make as much progress as possible in their negotiations that arose out 
of the Annapolis conference, so that a functioning process could be continued in 
2009. And indeed, the parties report that progress has been made in these talks, 
which they hope to build upon. Our commitment is to help them build on that 
progress and achieve their goal of two states living side by side in peace and secu- 
rity. That commitment remains, even in the face of very difficult and challenging 
events, such as the recent events in Gaza and southern Israel. 

I believe the Arab states have an important role to play in advancing efforts to 
achieve peace between Israelis and Palestinians. Their chief means to do so are pro- 
viding political and economic support to the Palestinian Authority, and taking steps 
toward normalization with Israel. The Arab Peace Initiative contains some construc- 
tive elements which could be important bases for negotiations and for proactive 
steps to give the initiative a more operational character. I look forward to discussing 
these opportunities with Israeli, Palestinian, and Arab leaders and encouraging 
progress in these efforts. 

Question. With Palestinian elections for the Presidency taking place sometime in 
the coming year, there is the possibility that Hamas will take control. What will the 
Obama administration policy be if the Palestinian Authority is run or effectively 
controlled by Hamas? 

Answer. I prefer not to speculate about the outcome of future elections in other 
countries. Our policy on Hamas is clear: We support the Quartet’s conditions on any 
dealings with Hamas — recognition of Israel, recognition of Israel, renunciation of vi- 
olence, and abiding by past agreements. 

Question. The Financial Action Task Force (FATF) is an intergovernmental body 
whose purpose is the promotion of national and international policies to combat 
money laundering and terrorist financing. FATF has a list of 40 recommendations 
and 9 special recommendations it uses to test whether financial institutions are 
taking necessary precautions to avoid terror financing, money-laundering, and other 
illicit activities. 

Will you commit to protecting the U.S. teixpayer from inadvertently funding such 
things as genocide in Burma or weapon sales to terrorists by North Korea by prohib- 
iting U.S. funds from going to any tj.N. system entity or other foreign development 
organization that transfers funds to banks within states that are not certified by 
FATF? 

Answer. This is an important issue. Your proposal is one that I have not yet had 
the opportunity to review or consider. I look forward to conducting that review and 
consulting with you as we move forward. The United States, in coordination with 
allies and partners, has made great strides in preventing terrorism supporters from 
misusing the formal financial sector. I will work with the President-elect and my 
fellow Cabinet members as the United States deploys all the tools of national power 
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to continue cracking down on terror-funding, including military action, law enforce- 
ment investigations, prosecutions, and diplomatic and intelligence activities. 

Question. The Federal Funding Accountability and Transparency Act (FFATA), co- 
authored by President-elect Obama, requires all Federal funding to be put on the 
public Web site, USAspending.gov. This includes all contract, subcontract, grant, 
and subgrant data such as the amount of award, source of funds, and the intended 
purpose of the funds. 

Despite this law, the State Department has failed to comply by not listing all its 
contributions to entities within the U.N. system, such as the U.N. Development Pro- 
gram, UNICEF, or UNESCO. Other U.S. agencies that transfer U.S. funds to U.N. 
entities — such as the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Treasury, 
Interior, Energy, and Education — have either ignored FEATA or only have sub- 
mitted partial information for their U.N. funding. 

Shouldn’t the U.S. teixpayers know where their money is going at the U.N., and 
if you are confirmed, what will you do to ensure compliance at the State Depart- 
ment and other U.S. agencies with the FFATA re U.N. system funding? 

Why should the U.S. fund a U.N. entity or any other grantee or subgrantee of 
the State Department if it does not comply with U.S. law as found in the FFATA, 
and supply subgrant information to be posted on USAspending.gov? 

Answer. I have not been fully briefed on the FFATA, but I look forward to review- 
ing this issue and consulting with you on it as we move forward. I take very seri- 
ously my responsibility to the U.S. teixpayer to ensure that our U.N. contributions 
are well-spent and well-managed. I also take very seriously my commitment to com- 
pl3dng with the law. If I am confirmed, I intend to work closely with Congress and 
the members of this committee on this and the entire range of issues pertaining to 
the United Nations. 
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